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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Onicivan Lerrers of James 
Boswett fo Wittiam Junius 
Mickie. Never lefore published. 
(Communicated by Mr. Sim.)— 
Concluded from p. 303. 

For the Universal Magazine. 
Sir, London, May 5, 1775. 
OUR preface to the translation 
of the Lusiad promises to be a 
valuable work of itself. I hope the 
book altogether will be of consider- 
able advantage to you. Be assured 
that any service I can do it shall be 
cordially tried. 1 have been ramb- 
ling into the west of England, which 
has exhausted a good part of my time. 

I must set out for Scotland on Wed- 

nesday the 17th, or Thursday the 

18th, current. If, therefore, we are 
to meet in London, it must be some 
time next week, or early in the week 
after. I lodge at Mr. Goodwin's, 
Gerrard-street, Soho. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
James Boswkt. 


Dear Sir, Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1775. 


UPON receiving your last letter, 
I called on Mr. Creech, who pro- 
mised to write to you, and I hope has 
done it. He told me that he had lost 
the subscription paper for your Lusiad. 
But that as there were not many 
names at it, there was no harm done; 
for he would undertake to sell double 
the number of copies subscribed for. 
In my opinion, it is lucky that you 
have not many subscribers here ; be- 
cause I agree with Dr. Johnson or 
Mr. Hoole, I am not sure which, 
that the subscription price is too low ; 
80 that, after having as many sub- 
scribers as will indemnify you of the 


first edition, I think the ‘fewer the uriance, and bloom. If you are really 
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better, as you can raise the price to 
others. I must, however, beg that 
my name may appear in the list, as I 
shall be proud to be mentioned among 
the encouragers of such a work, 
though indeed I could do it little ser- 
vice. 

And now, Sir, having had time, 
amidst a good deal of business and 
several avocations, to read your Lu- 
siad, in such a manner as to form a 
judgment of its merit, I have great 
pleasure in sincerely thinking it a 
work which will give its readers high 
satisfaction, and establish your repu- 
tation in an eminent degree. I have 
a few remarks to send to you before 
a second edition comes out. But, in 

eneral, your versification is admira- 

le, and the poem abounds through- 
out with excellence of various kinds. 
How much belongs to Cameens I do 
not know; but 1 can see that, the 
same epick powers that filled his 
mind have been imparted to you.— 
There is a copiousness and choice of 
expression, particularly in the de- 
scriptive scenes, which struck me 
with wonder. Your notes, too, are 
valuable, and make me long, to see 
your Preface. Be assured that I am 
not flattering: on the contrary, I 
study to be temperate in my praise. 
So that so far as my warmest appro- 
bation can be a reward, you have it. 
I wish you had been present while I 
was reading your Lusiad, to have wit- 
nessed how it affected me. I can 
have no doubt that the lovers of 
English literature will gratefully ac- 
knowledge their obligations to you 
for enriching it with this noble Por- 
tuguese plant. Fanshaw brought it 
home all withered and decayed. You 
let us have it in all its loftiness, lux- 
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desirous to have the names of Scottish 
literati. pretixed, I shall get you 
some. 1am pretty sure Mr. David 
Hume was in Creech’s list. 

I am glad you have a prospect of 
getting your tragedy on at Covent 
Garden. F shall heartily rejoice in 
every kind of success that you have. 
As. we are both lovers of Mary 
Queen of Scots, I wish, when you 
are next in London, you would call 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and see an 
historical picture of her, painted for 
me by. our countryman Mr. Hamil- 
ton at Rome. 

I am, with real truth, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most, obedient 
Humble servant, &c. 
James Boswe cv. 


Dear Str, Edinburgh, March 12, 1778. 

IN consequence of your last let- 
ter, I applied to Sir John Dalrymple, 
who fold me that he had heard no- 
thing from Governor Johnstone 
about your sister. But he promised 
to put her on the list of exchequer 
pensioners in two years. I under- 
stand Sir John is gone to London.— 
You will, therefore, do wel] to get 
the Governor to speak to him. I 
preserve the certificate. 

I shall be glad to see the second 
edition of your Lusiad with the in- 
structive prefatory additions. I lope 
to be in London next week ; and 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
. James Boswe tt. 


Dear Srr, London, Sept. 22, 1785 


I surrosen I should have had 
the pleasure of meeting you in Lon- 
don this year. As I am now setting 
out for Scotland, I write this to let 
you know that [ have not neglected 
the commission you gave me, to pro- 
eure for you authentic information 
concerning the alliance of Ramsay of 
Blackraig with Bruce of Clackmanan. 
I applied to Mr. Cumyng, secretary 
to the Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
keeper of the Records of the Lyon 
Court or Herald’s Office, and he 
assures me there neyer was‘auy such 
alliance. I suppose you have taken 
your netion from that most erroneous 
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{May 
book, rape ee Baronage of Scot- 


land. I offer my complimen 
Mrs, Mickle ; and I ata, dest Sir, os 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
James Boswetz. 


Dear Srr, May 10, 1786. 


Mr. Marone and I went to 
Oxford lately; and.1 was told you 
were gone to London. Since ‘my 
return, I have received your obliging 
letter. ae 

] am at present in a wavering state, 
I have our worthy friend Hoole’s 
house; but I still remain at General 
Paoli’s, in Portman-square. 1 long 
to meet you, and shall tell you what 
I know about our common ancestor, 
Robertthe Bruce. 
Your’s, very sincere 


ly, 
JAMES Rania 





Lirerary SKETCHES. 
Sir, ° 
r es following note on the state 
of the Spanish stage, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, 
will not fail to remind the reader of 
the trunk-maker, so well known for 
his interference with the affairs of the 
English stage at the same period; 
*« There is in Madrid,” says the 
Countess D’Aunoy, “ a shoemaker 
who decides on the merit of every 
performance, and who hath gained 
such an absolute authority so (© do, 
that when the poets have written 
their plays they go to him, and, as it 
were, sue for his approbation. They 
read to him their plays; the shoe- 
maker, with grave looks, thereupon 
utters abundance of nonsense, which, 
nevertheless, the poor poet is obliged 
to put up with, _ After all, if he hap- 
pens tobe at the first acting of it, 
every body have their eyes upon, the 
behaviour of this pitiful fellow. It 
he yawn, they yawn; if he laugh, so 
do they. In a word, sometimes he 
grows angry or weary, and then takes 
a little whistle and falls a whistling ; 
at the same time you shall hear a 
hundred whistles, which make s¢ 
shrill a noise, that it is enough to 
confound the heads of the spectators, 
By this time our poor poet is quite 
ruined; all bis study and pains have 











1909. ] Literary 
been at the mercy of a blockhead, 
according as he was in a good or.bad 
humour.” —. . 

Is what we term genius a natural 
and peculiar capacity for a determi- 
nate species of undertaking, or 1s it 
the mere result of strong powers 
accidentally concentrated ?—On both 
sides of this question so much has 
been said, and so much mgore might 
be advanced, without the hope of 
any thing resembling logical convic- 
tion, that a few desultory ideas will 
probably be more acceptable than 
the formal and laboured essay. A 
mind, naturally great, views, it may 
be maintained, in its dawn, nature, 
manners, and the more bold and ob- 
vious effects of the passions. , It 
forms a mass of ideas thrillingly ori- 
ginal, and it labours to express them, 
Whether it shall do so through the 
mean of poetry or painting, remains 
for the occurrence of circumstance to 
ascertain, Letters are the more ready 
channel, inasmuch as no tardy ele- 
ments interpose a discountenancing 
impediment. To painting various at- 
tainments are inevitably subordinate : 
letters, (as far- as regards the facility 
of communicating Sensation or idea 
by written language) are open to the 
hoviciate in science or art. Com- 


mensuration, perspective, the art of P 


comparison, must be attained before 
a proficiency in painting can be ac- 
quired. To letters, therefore, the 
feelings of genius usually apply, un- 
less accident bestow a predominant 
bias on the magic of the pencil.— 
Astronomy and the sublimer sciences, 
niechanics and the more useful, par- 
take in. the difficulties of communi- 
cation with painting. 

The universe lies open to the ardent 
gaze of youthful emulation. If the 
more ostensible objects (i. e. those 
which may be conveyed to the sym- 
pathetic mind through the convey- 
ance of the canvas or the Belles 
Lettres) are set aside by the guiding 
hand of ‘experienced and_ peculiar 
science, the mind concentrates on 
that particular and abstract point.— 

correctness of these observations 
admitted, genius would appear the 
mere concentration of strong powers. 
But, if we refer the question to Dr. 
Gall, he will decide it in a different 
way. His system of Craniognomy, 
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if received with aoep lait reliance, 
renders superfluous all doubts as to 
the native bent and designation of 
capacity. The skull, he mforms ms, 
contains, determinately marked, the 
historic organ; the organ of pain 
ing; the numeric (or arithmetical) 
organ; the musical, the mechanical, 
the poetical, and the theatrical organs. 
In short, Garrick, Apelles,. and. Sir 
Isaac Newton, were irresistibly pro- 
pelled towards their respective un- 
dertakings by a local peculiarity in 
the conformation of their skulls!+—- 
This is a refinement on natural data 
that would have afforded much 


amusement to Laurence Sterne, in. 


whose cranium the organ of ridicule 
certainly held a distinguished place.* 


The chief part of our code of penal 
laws was devised when the great 
bulk of the people was. ina state of 
complete ignorance. ‘The penalties 
apply, therefore, to the person only, 
Our commonalty now is, in points of 
intelligénce, at Jeast equal to the 
common orders of laity, during the 
ages in which the chief punishments 
of English law were promulgated. 
We evidently, therefore, should altér 
our code. Applications to the body 
rove entirely fruitless ; and it isthe 
interest of the commonwealth that 
they should produce so futile an issue. 
In these troublous times the advan- 
tage of every state requires that per- 
sonal sufferings should be contem- 
plated, by the majority of the people, 
with Spartan indifference. To pro- 
mote this essential point, our legtsla- 





* A discovery of Dr. Gall’s is. hy 
no means complimentary to -the vo- 
taries of Parnassus. The young, but 
learned, Doctor. observes, that. the 
organ ef cunning occupies the lower 
and anterior part of the parietalia. 
This organ, he says, is much unfolded 
in all ancmals remarkable for fratidu- 
lent dexterity, as the fox, the polecat, 
and the domestic cat, It is intimately 
connected with the ongan of theft.— 
In the crania of human beings, Dr. 
Gall has _particularised the develop- 
ment of this organ chiefly among the 
Calmuc Tartars (a race proverbially 
thievish) and—-—poets of all couy- 
tries!!! 
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ture refrains from prohibiting those 
hardy exercises among the vulgar 
which familiarize the mind with ani- 
mal suffering, even with animal 
death. How preposterously incon- 
5 with this patriotic spirit, and 
10w thoroughly calculated to ener- 
vate the temper of a warlike people, 
are those penal statutes which repre- 
sent personal torture as the acme of 
human suffering, and punish the most 
desperate violations of social order 
with death—which it should be the 
object of the government to repre- 
sent as contemptible in the esteem of 
the public at large? 


That those countries notorious for 
a severity of penal laws are the dis- 
tricts most infested with breaches of 
moral rectitude, is a truth that very 
little labour would be sufficient to 
ascertain; and this appears an una- 
voidable result of extreme severity of 
denunciation. Where few divisions 
of offeuces are prescribed, but an in- 
discriminate fatality of punishment is 
allotted to the majority of trespasses, 
humanity—nay, policy steps between 
the sentence and the execution; so 
that nine offenders out of ten are 
exonerated from the nominal conse- 
quence of their crimes. But would 
it not appear, that if a law is made 
affixing the gonehpnest of death to 
fobbery on the highway, and yet nine 

ighwaymen out of ten eseape with 
the ameliorated penalty of transporta- 
tion, that the enactors or executors 
of that Jaw are virtually guilty of the 
murder of. that tenth convict, whom 
the chance of escape furnished by 
their own seeming clemency has 
tempted to a violation of the prohibi- 
tory statute? Justice is drawn blind ; 
if her vision have not absolutely 
failed, her penal decrees prove, at 
any rate, that she is very short- 
sighted ! 


The following verses, in a pageant 
presented to Queen Elizabeth, show 
that the marine of this island was 
then considered only its secondary 
source of defence. Both characters 
are introduced speaking :— 


SOLDIER. 


Armour of safe defence the soldier hath, 
So lovely London carefully attends, 
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To keep her sacred soveraigne from 
That all this English land $0 mn 

fends ; 

And so far London bids her soldiers goe, 

As well may serve to sheeld this land from 
woe. 

SAILOR, 

The sailor that, in cold and quaking tide, 

The wrathful storms of winter's rage doth 
bide, 

With streamers stretcht prepares his merry 
bark 

For countries welth to set his men awark, 

That queere and country eazele may see 

The seaman serves his prince, in his degree, 


Few pursuits are more gratifying 
than those which, by analysing art, 
exhibit the propriety of a constant 
attention to the simplicity of nature, 
The slightest examination of archi- 
tectural subjects is sufficient to con- 
vince the reader, that nature was 
constantly regarded as a model by 
those early artists, who laid the 
foundation both of strength and ele. 
gance in building. When men quit- 
ted the caverns in which they first 
sought shelter, they looked around 
and borrowed hints from animal in- 
stinct. In the swallow, the rook, 
and the stork, they beheld systematic 
operators from whom they might 
derive much instruction. e first 
sort of huts, accordingly, consisted of 
boughs, intermingled in a conical 
form, and covered with rushes or 
leaves and clay. By degrees the cone 
was exchanged for the cube, and the 
upright trunks which formed the 
sides gave the first idea of the doric 
order of column. When men began 
to construct buildings of stone, they 
persisted in imitating trees: the va- 
rieties of character observable in the 
different columns is said to have been 
prescribed in attention to the different 


degrees of bulk usual to the human 


form.* The casual circumstance of 
a nurse placing a basket of trinkets 
on the tomb of her departed charge, 
round which the Acanthus wound ils 





* The ionic; for instance, first nsed, 
according to Vitruvius, at the erection 
of the temple of Diana, is formed 
upon the proportions of a female body. 
The volutes of the capital represent 
the curls of a woman's hair, and the 
shafts, when fluted, express the folds 
of her garments. - 
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long and graceful leaves, is well the works of Omnipotence. Thus 
known to have suggested to Callima- rested Al Elah, the creator of heaven 
chus the first idea of the Corinthian onthe seventh day. _ 
capital. In the midst of myriads of stars, 
he original of that style of archi- floated in the immensity of space the 
tecture denominated the Gothic is new created world, and from the 
explained, in a pleasing manner, by wandering sun drew the genial heat. 
Bishop Warburton :—‘‘ This north- From the bosom of the earth the 
ern people (the Goths) having been germes of life burst forth ; on Ama- 
accustomed, during the gloom of nah, Tabor, and Hermon, sprang 
nism, to worship the deity in from the subterranean night the sa- 
groves when their new religion re- cred cedar, and under its shade the 
quired covered edifices, they ingeni- beasts of the field reclined. The 
ously projected to. make them resem- rivers and the ocean teemed with 
ble groves, as nearly as the distance life. In woods and groves, from fea- 
of architecture would permit; at thered throats, the joyous song burst 
once indulging their old prejudices, forth, The murmuring bee, on cir- 
and providing for their present con- cling wing, sucked the sweets from 
venience. by a cool receptable ina opening flowers, The lamb around 
sultry climate: and with what skill the Jion gamboled ; the hawk and the 
and success they executed their pro- dove together nestled. Thus on the 
ject appears from hence, that no plains of Hewilashone the first spring, 
attentive observer ever viewed a re- and in jervess harmony all Nature 
gular avenue of well-grown trees in- praised the God, Creator. _ ; 
termixing their branches overhead, _ But on the banks of the river Pison, 
but it presently put him in mind of in deep reflection, stood Adamah, the 
the long vista through a Gothic ca- first created. His look measured the 
thedral, or ever entered one of the sunny ether. His thought embraced 
larger and more elegant edifices of the circle of creation. He felt the 
this kind, but it represented to his joy of life, and praised the Giver.. 
imagination an avenue of trees.” Now six moons were passed since 
“On the same principles,” he ob- the dark birth of Adamah. With 
serves, ‘‘ they formed the spreading rapture undiminished, he surveyed the 
ramifications of the stone work in the various forms with which creation 
windows, and the stained glass in the teemed. ‘‘ Whence and whither thou 
interstices; the one to represent the roaring stream? What lifts thy roll- 
branches, and the other the leaves, of ing waves? Why so lovely ye flowers 
an opening grove.” of the plains? ‘What dost thou say, 
murmuring bees Ospeak to me, ye 
creatures who encircle me; tell me 


Apamau, or the Creation of Wo- 
man. Inserted as an Episode in an 
unfinished oriental Work, Trans- 
lated from the German of S1x6G- 


your joys, that I may share them 
with you; let me mount with thee, 
O hawk, with thee in the beams of 
the day; let me ascend with thee, 


SPMD. O eagle, in the infinite ether, thatI 
i be Almighty power of the Crea- may ask the luminary of night what 
tor had finished. Time began art thow? and whence ‘thy placid 
with measure and number. Al Elah beams? that I may watch at the gates 
rested. The suns ascended on the of the sun when he comes forth in 
established heavens, and dispersed all his glory, and ask, Whence th 
evening and morning to the sister fires? and where the hand whic 





stars. 


guides thy course?” 


As midnight sleeps on the ocean, s® But yet a little time, a secret Jong- 


on all the depths ot the infinite world 
rested the adoring silence of the se- 
venth day. . 

With their wings the chernbim 
veiled their faces. A] Elah rested. 


-Iy the angels of his love, he created 


thoughts and powers to comprehend 





ing filled the heart of Adamah, He 
felt within himself his being’s aim, 
the nameless feelings of existence. 
To his heart he pressed the forms of 
beauty, of the day, and of the night, 
of the earth, and of the heavens, As 
yet no tear had dimmed his eye, He 
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saw the ring-dove nestling with its 
mate; he saw the lion shake his 


A day will come in-which ye wil} 
no more; a night will come, when 


mane with joy, couched at the feet of ye who now exist will exist no more, 


the lioness. He sighed, and looked 
to heaven. 

And it happened on the third day 
of the seventh moon, Adamah arose 
from sleep. Night hung trembling 
in the east, and the storm which 
raged in the night passed with the 
darkness away. The trees of the 
wood still bent with the blast. Ada- 
mah heard the roars On the skirts 
of the clouds in the west he-saw the 
lightnings flash, but in the east the 
sun in his glory came ; the birds wel- 


comed his beams. The hind sprang - 


from the moss of the rock. He came 
to the plains of Hewila. Behold, 
before him lay ‘a palm tree, broken 
by the storm of the night ; its foliage 
withered, no birds for shelter to its 
branches flew; a solemn shivering 
seized the first created; a presage of 
death, of dissolution, like a shade of 
the night, darkened the light of his 
soul. How so changed? Adamah in 
grief began; How so changed since 
yesterday ? The rain of the night 
drops cold from thy boughs; thou 
feelest not the breath of heaven! thou 
Taisest .no more thine head on high! 
I knew thee in thy pride; I see thee 
humbled, fallen in the days of thy 
youth. Behold, the sun is arisen ; 
the rivers rejoice in their course ; with 
joy the waves left their foamy heads. 
The grass of the fields, impearled 
with the glittering drops, its verdure 
spreads to cheer the roving beasts. 
But, alas! how dead are the leaves 
on thy boughs. No sun again will 
rise for thee; no evening beam thy 
branches gild. Thus Adamah com- 
plained; but yet no tear his eye had 
dimmed. 

Further the mourner wandered. 
On his way the almond tree greeted 
him with the murmur of its leaves. 
A fawning leopard from its cave ap- 
proached him. Adamah raised his 
eyes to Heaven. The-cedar and the 
cikada, the bedellion and the myntia, 
joined in the sighs of his beart.— 
‘Mourn with me, he began, mourn 
with me al] created forms; bend thy 
head; O areka; cikada join in my 

Jaints. In the beams of the moon, 
5 Humai send forth thy plaintive 
hotes. 





Once only has the Almighty ere. 
ated ! r ae ate 

Mourn with me, ye sacred spirits 
above: once only has the Almighty 
created! A day will come, whe) 
Adamah will be no more; a day. wil] 
come when the face of this beauteous 
earth will be desolate. The moon 
and the stars will view no more the 
traces of germinating life ; in eternal 
silence they will hear the lonely mur- 
murs of the streams, and the footsteps 
of men will be swept away. Mourn 
with me, beings of the earth ; thou 
moon and all ye stars, veil your faces, 
~ once only has the Almighty crea- 
ted. 

Throughout heaven the solemnity 
of the seventh day was over. The 
Eternal heard the prayer which rose 
from Adamah’s mournful soul; but 
from the beginning his sacred will 
had ordained the things on earth, 

High above the paths of sunsand 


worlds, above the orbits of the planets, * 


and the angles of the comets, floats, 
of the purest ether formed, the celes- 
tial eden; the abode of the blessed. 
Self-poised, it bangs on the breath of 
the Almighty. Ere yet the earth and 
man were made, ere yet a grave was 
formed, the angels wandered an this 
blissful spot, and, guided by the hand 
of the Almighty, viewed the origin 
of things. In adoration they entered, 
and departed from the sanctuary of 
creation. 

The solemn silence of the seventh 
day was past; andin the shades of 
Eoon wandered Magalon, the chief 
of angels ; the secret of the Godhead 


stood exposed before him. The fire . 


of life blossomed to his view, nou- 
rished by the Almighty’s breath. On 
a sudden the voice of the Lord sound- 
ed to Magalon: the Almighty spoke. 
“Rise, Seraph! Rise Megalon! the 
hour is come! the thoughts of man, 
the wishes of his heart are before me. 
My creatures cry unto me. I hear 
the desire of the lion in the wilder- 
ness. I see the death of the ‘z 
hopper, and the trodden grass of the 
field. The duration of the living 3 
short before me, and from the ashes 
of death no life rekindles. Then 
haste, Magalon, and complete the 
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commandment of creative Omnipo- 


ce.” 
The voice of the sa ' was 
hushed. In adoration the Seraph 
bent; and like the flame of the storm, 
on his wings he rose to execute the 
orders ot his God. ) 

On Hewila and the mountains of 
the earthly paradise, day declined. 
Adamah wandered in the dark, dewy 
vales. The branches of the palms of 
Tabor and of Hermon still threw 
their shades on the earth. 


[To Le continued. } 





On the supposed Error in Mixton. 
Sir, : 


INCE I communicated to you 
S my observations on the supposed 
‘Error in Milton,” I have, with 
much satisfaction, discovered that, at 
the beginning of the book from which 
the quotation is made by A.B. the 
author himself makes use of the ex- 
pression, “‘a hell within;” which 
warrants me still farther in my con- 
struction of the passage alluded to, 
and makes it appear very obvious (at 
least to my conception) that Milton 
meant to convey the idea that, how- 
ever ‘‘deep” the local hell might be, 
to which Bitan was consigned, yet 
that a still ** deeper” hell existed in 
his own mind: the compliment of 
“ingenuity,” therefore, does not be- 
long to me, but to our. immortal bard; 
and I have no farther remarks to 
make on the present subject, than 
those sepitined in my last commu- 
nication. 

To your numerous and intelligent 
readers I leave the result of the in- 
vestigation ; and am, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
Woburn. 





. Livz, Liserty, or Love? 
Sir, 


ONCE heard a question discussed 

In one of the spouting rooms in 
town, which had he its object to 
ascertain, whether the conduct of 
man was principally influenced by 
the love of life, the love of liberty, 
orthe love of woman. 

Now, Mr. Editor, though the. ora- 
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torical  y/ which this question 
drew forth, from the enlightened 
geniuses who officiated at its discus- 
ston, afforded me no nove) elucida- 
tion of the springs of human action, 
nor, indeed, any matter which could 
guide me to find a just and decisive 
answer to the question, yet I could. 
not but think the question was inge- 
niously put, and that in able hands it 
might afford ample room both for 
cool disquisition and animated elo- 
quence, 

The question, however, before it 
can be properly discussed, ought to 
be more clearly defined. Is it meant 
to ask which of the three given im- 
pulsions has gone the farthest in 
affecting the conduct of man: or, b 
which of them the conduct of man is 
(as the question primé facié imports) 
chiefly jnfluenced in comparison with 
the other two? My reason for mak- 
ing this distinction is, that the ques- 
tion may not be affected ‘by the in- 
troduction of mere examples trom 
recorded facts. For instance, the 
love of Jiberty and the love of woman 
have operated on different persons 
with influence so violent, that it 


would be impossible to decide the ° 


question upon the ground of their 
known effects on different tempera- 
ments in solitary instances. Cato 
preferred liberty to life, or, what is 
the same thing, death to life in chains: 
Mare Anthony preferred love to li- 
berty ; and numerous instances might 
be cited where life has been preferred 
to liberty or to love, and where love 
has been preferred to liberty and even 
to life. be. as in these cases, two 
only of the three given causes are 
seen acting in opposition to one an- 
other, it is impossible to say how the 
third cause, had it come in contact 
with, the others, would have infin- 
enced thedetermination of the indi- 
vidual. Besides, extreme cases (which, 
it must be admitted, would produce 
widely different conduct in different 
temperaments) caanot illustrate the 
question of generai conduct. 

I wauld have the question philoso- 
phically examined, and a decision 
formed from what is observable m the 
feelings and actions of men, from the 
cradle to the»grave. And though 
history, it cannot be denied, is philo- 
sophy teaahing by example, yet it has 
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been frequently observed that it pre- 
sents us with nothing but details 
of the conduct of men when their 
passions are vehemently roused and 
ready to overflow their banks; it is 
through the ‘* cool and sequestered 
vale of life” that we must trace the 
peaceful windings of the stream. 

I have another objection to the 
question as it now stands. 

The love of life ought to be omit- 
ted. _ Liberty and love are dependent 
on life, and there is no doubt that the 
attachment which is inherent in man 
to his existence is paramount to any 
feelings which depend on his exist- 
ence for theirs. 

The love of life is an instinct even 
in infancy; it becomes a principle as 
the reasoning powers unfold, and its 
hold on the mind is observed to in- 
crease, in proportion as we approach 
the period when we know, from cal- 
culation, that life itself must end. 

The love of libertyand the love of 
woman are passions which depend 
on and add to the pleasures of life, 
and they are incapable of being con- 
templated apart trom it. They act 
only occasionally on the mind, which, 
with or without their immediaie pre- 
sence, is ever actively engaged in 
preserving its own existence, both as 
the jnseparable medium of enjoying 
either liberty or love, and as a great 
and invaluable good in itself. 

Having stated thus much, I will, 
with your permission, without giving 
you at present my opinion on the 
subject, put the question, for discus- 
sion by your correspondents, in the 
following form :— 

By which feeling, in comparison 
with the other, is the conduct of man 
more influenced,—the love of liberty 
or the love of woman ? 


This will Teave the question open 
as to any cause which J may here- 
after shew to have an equal, if not a 
greater, influetice on the conduct of 
man than either of the above. This, 
however, with my own ideas upon 
liberty and love, I shall withhold til} 
some of your correspondents have 
entered the field, where so many 
swords and so many sighs have been 
drawn. 


Your's, &c. 


i. F. 


April 20, 1809. 
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Cuaracters, in Im1ration of Br. 
sHor Earze’s Micno-Cosyo. 
GRAPHY. 


Sir, 


Se = valuable little work, first 

rinted in 1628, with the name 
of Edward Blount appended, under 
the title of ‘* Micro-Cosmography, 
or a Piece of the World characterized,” 
can be read without gratification by 
those only whose unseemly portraits 
stand there delineated in the full, 
vivid colours of satirical reprehension, 
But the characters truly copied from 
habit in 1628 lose si of their ef- 
fect to the general reader in 1809; 
since, though nature is evidently in- 
variable and uniform, fashion must 
materially alter her appearance as far 
as regards common observation. In- 
stigated by this conviction, permit 
me to attempt a delineation of some 
characters of our own time, in the 
style of the ‘* micro-cosmographiy ;” 
which, allow me to add, is now ge- 
nerally supposed to be the work of 
John Earle, formerly Bishop of Sa- 
rum, who was translated to that see 
from Worcester in 1663, and who 
died at Oxford in 1665. 


The modern Surveyor of Tazes. 


He is always transplanted from some 
barren soil that would starve a very 
Scot ; for none would accept an of 
fice, in which he lives by vexing 
others, except the man who was too 
decided a blockhead to maintain him- 
self decently by any regular profes- 
sion. Ifhe fail to eat and drink him- 
self to death (at the expense of others) 
in the first years of his servitude, he 
grows quite as fat as a commissioner, 
and of ten times more self-conse- 
quence. He now efdeavours to hide 
his ignorance beneath the. wise 
saws and modern instances” quoted 
on the bench; which he repeats to 
the wondering club of'a country inn 
with an action so inflated, that it 
teminds the spectator of the fable of 
the frog, which endeavoured to dis- 
tend its little form tothe bulk of a 
peignacucang ox; but the frog burst 
in the attempt. 

If admitted to the society of wiser 


men than himself, a thing dike this 


wil} prate more loudly ‘than any per 
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son present, though all his humour 
lies in schedules A and B, and his 
wit is confined to a surcharge. 

He is the true representative of the 


publican (that is tax-gatherer) men- 


tioned in sacred writ, with whom 
decent men held it a vice.to sit, and 
into whose company none would 
willingly enter, unless as a lesson of 
humility. Would you have his por- 
trait in brief,—refer to that page otf 
Shakspeare which contains these 
words ;— 

“You have seen a farmer's dog 
bark at a beggar; and the beggar run 
away from the cur: that is the image 
of authority ;—a dog’s obeyed a 


office.” 


A Fashionable Lecturer 


is one who has taken to religion, be- 
cause he deemed it the best trade that 
offered. The most valuable.conside- 
ration he brings into the concern is 
his conscience; a large portion of 
which he is ready to hazard on any 
speculation that promises benefit for 
the firm. He clubs the evangelists 
inte: his service, as connections the 

t likely to aid his preferment, and 
is rigid stickler for the merits of 
that text, which says, ‘* Be all things 
unto all men.”' He uses much ac- 
tion in his oratory, in order to show, 
with advantage, his diamond ring; 
and upholds, with amazing verbosity 
of argument, either this doctrine or 
that, as he considers it the most mar- 
ketable commodity. His church he 
looks on as his theatre, and has as 
many clap-traps in his discourse as 
the mimic of Covent Garden: 

If he hit the taste of the town, all 
his uncertainties of opinion shall be- 
come settled by the possession of an 
archdeaconry; but if he continue to 

lay his cards well, and attain a 

ishopric, a thousand new arguments 
occur in support of strict orthodoxy, 
which he defends as the title-deed of 
his diguities and revenue. He now 
quits the active department of the 
concern, and is considered to retire 
in the character of sleeping partner. 

But if, per contra, all his specula- 
tions fail, he degenerates into ‘the 
mere .fourth hand man of a whist 
party at my lady’s country seat. Here 

e smiles at the scandal whispered by 

Universan Mac. Vou. XL 
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his patroness, and studies deafness 
when Sir John sports a sceptical in- 
terrogation.. In time he becomes the 
associate of the family spaniel, who 
will go on any errand so he is allowed 
a place by the parlour fire. 


—_ 


A Farmer of the Nineteenth Century 


resembles harlequin inthe pantomime, 
who, by some strange magic, shifts in 
an instant his peasant’s dress for a 
party coloured garb, and stands won- 
dering at his own transformation.— 
Like a field overrated with manure, 
his temperament is rank, and pro- 
duces more weeds than grain. 

His habitation has experienced as 
surprising a fortune as that of Baucis 
and Philemon, excepting that it has 
not aspired to the height of a church, 
all analogy to which puts him in a 
heat on account of the tythes. The 
butter-churn jhas dilated to the amn- 
plitude of a harpsichord or forte-piano; 
and Cicely, his daughter, (now called 
Miss Cecilia) thrums over the notes 
during the hours she was accustomed 
to handle the churn-stick, 

From sympathy he much delights 
in the contemplation of hogs, while 
they have the capacity of grumbling ; 
but the sight of a flitch in his sitting 
room would be too much for his 
nerves—which word he frequently 
uses, but alters the e to’ an a, and 
firmly believes they are some new 
discovered part of the human frame. 
His dinner is served late, because he 
thinks early hours a proof of ill 
breeding ; but he carefully conceals 
from the guest, that he had a rasher 
and eggs at the time to which his 
former habits have tamiliarized his 
appetite. 

Ask him the price of corn? he 
will refer you to his Stud; though he 
is so avaricious of gram that he dis- 
trains it from his own manger. His 
shoes are made thin, and befitting a 
drawing room ; but he forgets that 
they’ are not cloubted with hobnails, 
and still, in walking, lifts up his teet 
with labour. He sits up late because 
it is the mode, and rises early because 
he cannot rest of a morning; so that 
he is generally seen three parts asleep 
during the whole of the day, and 
regularly takes a nap over the tea 
nile, Thus is he the very counter 
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part of a plough horse decked in the- 


trappings of an Arabian, which can 
never pass for a racer, because his 
paces betray his.want of blood. 


——— 


The Common Councilman 


of our days is a man who holds the 
destruction of Temple Bar the great- 
est improvement the town could un- 
dergo, because the division produced 
by that building entails on him the 
name of cit. His conversation savours 
more of whipt syllabub than turtle- 
soup, but his words and his appetite 
are at continual variance. With the 
velvet coat and Sunday dagger of his 
precursors, he has thrown aside the 
civic simplicity of their notions, and 
thinks more of the interests of conti- 
nental states than the well ordering 
of the different city wards. He prac- 
tises speeches in his counting-house, 
and amazes his customers wiih the 
outlines of an intended oratien while 
measuring a yard of quality binding. 

He plays at politics as children 
build houses with cards; the con- 
structions of both want foundation, 
and are blown down in an instant by 
the breath of power. Grammar he 
disdains, and deduces his logic from 
the laws of the rule of three. He 
measures out a speech as he is wont to 
do bales of linen, and accounts in both 
instances that to be the best which 
runs to tle greatest extension. Deem- 
ing the world comprised in a com- 
mon-hall, he believes himself a pub- 
lic character ; and, in truth, by per- 
severance (which he has, haply, 
learned from the morals-of his alder- 
man) he may be called to exercise 
his oratorical talents in a_ higher 
sphere. Should that be the case, the 
notions of puighase and sale, which 
he has imbibed in the warehouse, 
may prove articles of danger to the 
well being of his constituents. 





The simple Village Pastor 


is.a sweet’ner of the draught of life, 
thrown in by the hand of pity to ren- 
der it palatable. ‘Though he lives 
not so long as the ancient patriarch 
whom he copies, his family is as 
numerous—for he regards every pa- 
rishioner as the child of his tender- 
The merit of orthodoxy he 


ness. 





Literary Pretensions of Mrs. Bennett, &c. 
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places in purity of morals, and talks 
of mystery only to mend the heart. 
He will not deem his stipend defi. 
cient, while he has a mite for the 
houseless ; and envies a bishop his 
lawn sleeves, only bec:ase they in- 
vest him with an amplitude of power 
to relieve the unfortunate. 

The ‘mildness of his aspects and 
reverend dignity of his grey hairs, go 
more to awe the infidel than the 
strength of his arguments ; and those 
who cannot agree with his opinions, 
sigh for the possession of a belief that 
lends so sweet a smile to the counte- 
nance. 

He contends with the sectary, only 
as to the manner of living uprightly; 
and triumphs in the prosecution of a 
dispute by which both parties are 
gainers. He censures not the inno. 
cent recreations of the gay, and pro- 
tests that he would join them in their 
manera life is so short that he 

as nottime. He rejoices in the hu- 
miliation of the church of Rome, 
chiefly because it affords the pro- 
testant an opportunity of exhibiting 
his precedence in the walk of chris- 
tian mercy, by opening his arms to 
the degraded. 

Die when he will he has lived long 
enough for the purpose of virtue; 
but whenever his last day comes, it is 
too soon in the esteem of .those 
around him; and the seeds of good- 
ness he has spread shall flourish, 
when the stone that covers his re- 
mains is decayed and forgotten. 

{Tv be continued.) 





On the LITERARY PreTensions of 
Mas. Bennett, Ann Rapc irre, 
and CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


® 7 OTWITHSTANDING _ the 

1 great caution of parents, guar- 
dians, and other sage persons entrust- 
ed with the superintendance of his 
Majesty’s youthful subjects, and in 
spite of ali the arguments of philoso- 
phers, and all the declamation of 
moralists, novels continue to be pur- 
chased with avidity and read with 
delight. Since such must inevitably 
be the case, in contempt of all the 
efforts of age and discretion, it Is 4 
serious benefit to society, when 
writers of capacity and judgment re- 
lax from their more severe studies to 
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attain a facility in this species of com- 
position, Nor need they disdain the 
task, since it requires the exertion of 
some of the noblest faculties of the 
human mind. The —— will 
not hesitate to allow that the writer 
of a good novel is entitled to an equal 
portion of praise with the author of 
a regular epic, except on that point 
which regards harmonious modifica- 
tions of language. & 
Since the scene of the familiar 
epopee has shifted from the tilt-yard 
to the drawing-room, and the cha- 
racters have dropped their armour 
and assumed the costume of St. 
James's, it has become fashionable 
for females to undertake this depart- 
ment of literature ; and the perform- 
ances of several have obtained consi- 
derable celebrity. As three of these 
voluminous contributors to the Belles 
Lettres of the country have entered 
that vale where partiality ceases, un- 
less solid merit excite favourable sen- 
timents, it may not be unpleasing to 
take a cursory review of their respec- 
tive pretensions, and form something 
like an estimate of the character they 
are likely to sustain in an after period. 
Few writers of her class have at- 
tracted more public notice than Mrs. 
Bennett, and it does not occurthat 
many have presented a greater number 
of volumes to the world of novelists, 
She was a fashionable writer, and, as 
such, holds but a very precarious 
claim on the approbation of posterity. 
Mrs. Bennett's chief work is her 
Beggar Girl, and this is, in every 
respect, a fair specimen of the whole 
of her productions. Her want of 
education is apparent. Her style is 
often inelegant, and sometimes un- 
grammatical. She does not appear to 
have had the least knowledge of any 
language except her own. Still her 
writings interest, by means of bustle 
and a ceaseless variety of incidents. 
She neglects to compose a regular 
fable; her events rise, the one out of 
the other, with no predetermined 
order. She wins the Lchionebie by 
@ familiarity with life, though a 
knowledge of the dissipated world 
constitutes the bulk of her informa- 
tion, and it is vivacity alone that im- 
arts to this knowledge a charm. 
ut Mrs. Bennett’s vivacity knows 
no bounds; she seems to write with 
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a post-haste species of expedition, so 
that the reader is in perpetual appre- 
hension of her pen running away 
with her. 

Her descriptions of intrigue, and 
her portraits of fashionable profligacy, 
are to the last degree dangerous. It 
is true she stigmatises vice with occa- 
sional rebuke ; but the vicious, in all 
attitudes, are so perpetually intro- 
duced on her canvas, that the mind 
becomes familiar with crime, and 
learns to consider that oftence in a 
venial light which it regarded as 
heinous before it attained so much 
knowledge. Her Beggar Girl is a 
sort of scandalous chronicle, over 
which the cynical may smile, but 
which the innocent cannot peruse 
without detriment. Fielding was 
blamed for introducing the character 
of Lady Bellaston ; but Mrs. Bennett 
ushers the reader to several large 
parties in which Lady Bellaston 
would have been perfectly at home. 

Although her compositions are 
pointedly defective in regard to syste- 
matic fable, some of her characters 
possess nuuch judicious strength of 
colouring. Colonel Buhanan, in 
the Beggar Girl, is a meritorious pic- 
ture of the irritable valetudinarian. 
His stage-stricken attendant, with a 
quotation from Shakspeare ready for 
every possible occasion, is a pleasing 
companion; and the heroine is drawn 
with considerable skull, though per- 
haps she is introduced under circum- 
stances rather too coarse for the fair 
subject of a poetical legend. j 

It would appear that humour is a 
rare guality among female writers. 
Mrs. Penteit however, has some- 
thing very nearly approximating to 
it. Her descriptions contain very 
little of the picturesque. With na- 
ture, indeed, she hasmot much to do: 
all her transcripts are from the annals 
of art. We would not wish to deny 
that Mrs. Bennett, though not an 
original, is always an entertaining 
writer, but confess that we cannot 
believe the manners of the world 
likely to be, in any respect, improved 
by her productions. 

Anne Radeclitte boasts the peculiar 


-merit of leading the novel reader 


through new fields of enchantment— 

among scenes familiar with nature, 

yet first developed by her own pow- 
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erful pencil. When Mrs. Radcliffe 
commenced authoress; ‘a terrific 
mode of writing prevailed, introduced 
by Lord Orford, and enforced by the 
wild genius of the German school. 
With great accuracy of judgment she 
perceived that terror (the ultimate 
cbject of the prevalent, incongruous 
phantasies) might be created by 
means less offensive to nature than 
the assumed reality of visionary ap- 
pearances. On this conception she 
acted with admirable talent; and 
contrived to preserve the alarm, while 
she gradually disclosed the gew-gaw 
attributes of the circumstances by 
which she confounded the under- 
standing. 

The exquisite skill with which she 
depictures majestic scenery, and 
watches the vicissitudes of nature 
through the horrors of the storm, and 
the beauties of sun-rise, and serene 
eve, is universally admitted in this 
age, and must command admiration 
while nature herself is capable of cre- 
ating an enthusiast. Her descriptions, 
indeed, form one great gallery ot 
Italian pictures, from which a Lonu- 
therbourgh might not disdain to bor- 
_ row hints. 

While we award her unrestrained 
praise on the subject of the pictu- 
resque, we cannot admit that she had 
equal felicity in drawing character. 

er Dramatis Persone are of a 
common place sort, rendered impor- 
tant chiefiy by situation. From this 
censure, however, several exceptions 
might be made, among which Emily 
of Udolpho is conspicuous, whose bo- 
som, adorned by simplicity and vibra- 
ting to the most minute charm of 
nature, possesses a series of practical 
virtues happily held out to imitation. 

It may be objected that, in general, 
few morals of tmvortance are incul- 
cated by Mrs. Radcliffe’s writings. 
At any rate they possess negative 
qualities of great account in appre- 
ciating the merit of this species of 
work. They contain no fallacious 
refinements of moral doctrine to mis- 
Jead the judgment while they occupy 
the imagination; and present no in- 
triguing machinations that can possi- 
bly debase the purity of the most 
inexperienced reader. Through the 
medinm of that spirit of simplicity 
which they encourage, by lifting the 





attention to the grandest works of 
nature, they may also achieve bene. 
fits of no insignificant a character, 

Charlotte Smith, alike amiable and 
unfortunate, all pity as a woman, and 
few regard with indifference as a 
writer. A refined delicacy of taste is 
perceptible through the whole of her 
productions ; nor was correct taste a 
solitary excellence of mind possessed 
by Mrs. Smith. On examination, we 
shall find her to have evinced many 
of the chief points of talent requisite 
in a novelist. 

Her fables are uniformly drawn 
from the occurrences af middle-life~ 
a judicious custom, considering that 
all strength of character and the 
greatest probability of various for. 
tune, are circumstances ~ naturally 
connected with a mediocrity of rank. 
She has more of regularity and sys. 
tem in her stories chan either of the 
preceding fabulists. In the major 
part ot her works she displays great 
fertility of imagination, and shows 
that she is by no means a stranger to 
the effect of contrast. The light 
and shade of her poetical pictures are 
judiciously disposed, and the grouping 
1s sometimes particularly felicitous, 

Afier a Fielding has exhibited the 
properties of wit, and a Smollet those 
of humour; while the writings of 
Burney remain as records of the style 
in which all the varieties of the fash- 
ionable ‘‘ Cynthia” should be depic- 
tured, and a Radcliffe occupies the 
post of descriptive excellence; the 
work must possess very potent deli- 
neations of real genius that succeeds 
in gaining the notice of posterity, as 
a combination too valuable to be left 
among the wrecks of time. 

Charlotte Smith’s hopes of lasting 
reputation are founded on a chaste 
elegance of manner ; a vein of sati- 
rical talent calculated for an instrue- 
tive display of the ridiculous in hu- 
man character; and an exalted range 
of poetical observation. In all her 
various productions we believe there 
is not one line which “ dying she 
could wish to blot.” Those danger- 
ous mixtures of folly and vice, which 
call a smile to one side of the face 
and a frown to the other, she exhibits 
with a skill inferior to that of no con- 
temporary. She likewise may assume 
the credit of some portion of humour, 
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on account. of the sketches she has 
made of those strongly-marked cha- 
racters in low life, where cunning 18 
seen blended with simplicity. Many 
of her touches, when painting the 
more romantic appearances of nature, 
are extremely delicate. ‘The pensive 
tenderness with which she contem- 
plates the retired walks of rural sce- 
nery is conveyed to the reader through 
so poetical a medium, that it trans- 

rts his fancy to the very spot, and 

Jaces his understanding completely 

at the novelist’s mercy. 

If Mrs. Smith’s writings are likel 
to prove in any shape injurious, it 1s 
in regard to the effeminate sensibility 
by which she frequently characterises 
her heroes. Still, all her Dramatis 
Persone are decidedly ‘“‘ people of 
the world,” and the most romantic of 
their undertakings are not sufficiently 
fantastic to deserve the imputation of 
tender Quixotism. 

By way of corollary let us observe 
that Mrs. Bennett, from a want of 
originality, and from the evanescent 
nature of the fashionable materials 
she was accustomed to use, is very 
unlikely to survive the modish pecu- 
Jiarities she delineated; that Mrs. 
Radclifte’s designs, bold, new, and 
founded on the principles of nature, 
will probably exist while the spirit 
that glows with admiration over the 
works of Salvator continues active in 
the human bosom; and that Char- 
lotte Smith, elegant, persuasive, and 
interesting, will hold, with security, 
that place among novelists that Shen- 
stone occupies amid poets;—con- 
demned by none, and read much 
more frequently than works which 
would claim a precedence if the 
judgment alone were consulted. 





Tae “ Lonpon Revirw.” 

Sir, 
5 ign “gore dog circumstances 

will prevent me from being 
able to continue, this month, my re- 
marks upon the ‘* London Review ;” 
but Jest it should be thought by your 
readers, or yourself, that I intend to 
relinquish the further consideration 
of this nominal review, I beg the 
favour of your inserting the present 
note: and I assure you, that I will 
not fail, in your ensuing number, to 





pursue those observations which will, 

{ hope, convince the public of the 

imbecility of talent that distinguishes 

this work, and of the absurdity of the 

principle upon which it is conducted, 
I remain, &c. 


ARISTARCHUs: 
Oxford, May 7, 1809. 





FurtTHer Particurars relative te 
the Autuor of the ** BeGcar’s 
PETITION.” 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, 
J FEEL considerable pleasure in 

being able to satisfy, although 
in a partial manner, the enquiries of 
your London Correspondent, relative 
to the author of that beautiful little 
piece, entitled, ‘* The Beggar’s Pe- 
tition.” This popular composition 
has been positively ascribed both to 
the pens of Doctor Webster, and the 

Rev. Mr. Moss. The following com- 

munications, which are relevant to the 

subject of your correspondent's letier, 
are extracted from ** Phe Gentleman's 

Magazine,” in which publication they 

obtained insertion, the one, at the 

close of the year 1799, and the other, 
at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. I shail therefore submit them 
to the perusal of your readers, in the 
identical words which weré made use 
of by their respective authors. 

I shall, in the first place, transcribe 
that which imputes the lines in ques- 
tion to Doctor Webster. 


(copy.) 
Chelsea, Oct.24th. 


I do myself a pleasure in sending 
you some account of a well-known and 
much-admired poem, entitled, ‘* The 
Beggar's Petition.” 

‘This very pleasing and pathetic 
poem is the production of Dr. Joshua 
Webster, (M.D.); and was written at 
St. Alban’s, in the year 1764. It refers 
to an aged mendicant, named Kinder- 
ley, or Kinder, who had once lived on 
his little paternal estate near Porter's 
Cross, between St. Alban’s and Berk- 
hamstead, Hertfordshire, and was for 
many years a farmer in decent circum- 
stances. His ruin was occasioned by 
the artifices of what Pope calls a ‘‘ vile 
attorncy:” yet, at the time of the above 
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elegant composition, he had dragged 
on a sorrowful existence to the great 
age of eighty-three ; and be continued 
to live some years after. The ingenious 
author of the stanzas is now (in 1799) 
resident in Chelsea, and, like his sub- 
ject, far advanced in years. 

* Dr. Webster has a drawing of 
Kinderley iu water colours, represent- 
ing him as begging at the door of a 
cottage or farm-house, designed by 
the Doctor himself, and to which he 
has affixed the beautiful’ lines in M.S. 


** Your's, &c.” 


I shall now proceed to lay before 
your readers another communication 
on the same subject, which contains 
a refutation of the erroneous state- 
ments made in the preceding quo- 
tation. 

(coPy.) 
“Mr. UrBAN, Jan, 12th, 1800. 


“In vol. Ixix. p.1014, I find it 
positively asserted, by an anonymous 
writer, in a letter dated from Chelsea, 
that Dr. Joshua Webster, is the au- 
thor of the poem, though not at its 
first publication, entitled ‘* The Beg- 
gar’s Petition; and so circumstantial 
is the account which he gives, both 
in regard to time, to places, and to 
names, that his opinion, as a prima 
facié evidence, would almost induce 
an. uninformed person to believe it 
authentic and decisive. But if we 
examine the letter of this writer a little 
more minutely, it will appear that the 
only reason on which he grounds jis 
assertion is, that Dr. Webster has in 
his possession a drawing, in water co- 
lours, of an aged mendicant, with the 
said poem afhxed to it in manuscript; 
which, it must be confessed, is a very 
curious reason for a very curious as- 
sertion, because, for the very same 
reason, the tendency of his letter would 
have been as applicable to ¢wenty other 
persons as to Dr. Webster. But the 
truth is, that Dr. Webster had not the 
least concern in the composition of 
that little poem; and, whatever may 
be its merits, or whatever honour may 
on that account attach to the rea/ au- 
thor of it, I can confidently affirm, 
that it is the entire production of the 
Rev. Thomas Moss, minister of Brierly- 
hill, and of Trentham, in Staffordshire; 
and I have Azs authority further tosay, 
that he wrote it at about the age of 
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twenty-three; that he sold the many. 
script of it, and of several others, to 
Mr.Smart, printer, in Wolverhampton 
who, from the dread which Mr. Moss 
had of criticism, was to-publish them 
on this condition, that only twenty 
copies should have his name annexed 
to them ; that these copies should be 
presented to bis relations and friends: 
and that they may now, if thought 
necessary, be'seen at any time, 
** Your's, &c.” 


I should therefore suppose that 
these poems, the MSS. of which this 
Mr. Smart purchased, are those which 
constitute the voiume alluded to by 
your correspondent; but I am sorry 
it is not in my power to give him any 
information as to the time when they 
were published, or where they now 
may be had. However, it is evident, 
from what I have been enabled to ad- 
duce on this subject, that they were 
in existence at the commencement of 
this century; and the reluctance which 
their author displayed towards their 
Sw may operate as a very pro- 
able reason for their present ob- 
scurity. 
I remain, your’s sincerely, 
J.S. Hanpy. 
Leicester, May 6, 1809. 


On an Error in our Lirerey. 
Sir, 


VT “HERE appears to me to be a pal- 

pable error in the system which 
is adopted by the ministry of the esta- 
blished church. It will be remem 
bered, at the time the French coast 
assumed a more than ordinary hostile 
appearance, and Bonaparte threatened 
us with invasion, that a prayer was 
ordered to be offered up, every Sab- 
bath day, for the safety of the coun- 
try, imploring the ae to avert 
the storm, and to skreen us from those 
calamities and dangers to which we 
were then exposed. What appears to 
me to be absurd is, that this prayer 
should still continue to be. used, not 
only in the country, but in almost 
every church in the metropolis, when 
no immediate necessity requires It, 
as it is well known the fear of iva 
sion, for-the present, is completely 
annihilated, It is an absolute mockery 








h 
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ll upon God, imploring him to 
act a from evils that do not exist, 
and to save us from that which we do 
not fear. How much more consistent 
with reason would it be to substitute 
in its stead a prayer of thanksgiving ; 
how much more acceptable to the 
Supreme Being to praise him for his 
merciful interposition. Here it may 
be argued, that the idea of invasion is 
not relinquished,. but delayed, and 
that the intent is still in the heart of 
 theenemy ; but this is weak sophistry : 
it is time for us_to renew our en- 
treaties, and to offer up supplications 
when real danger exists, and not for 
that which is at best only imaginary. 
Should these hints be deemed of 
sufficient importance, the prompt in- 
sertion of them in your intelligent 
Magazine would be gratifying to, 


Your’s, &c. 
Wm. DurRRANT, 


FurTHER OxssrervaTrions on the 
Worp ‘* THAT.” 
Sir, 


through the medium of your 
am 


F 
I very valuable Magazine, I 
allowed to offer the following re- 
marks upon some Observatious on 
Grammar, signed ‘‘ Wm. Tase,” and 
published in a former number, I shall 
feel myself, 
Your’s, much obliged, 


Though I admire the ingenuous- 
hess, and donbt not the grammatical 
knowledge of your correspondent, I 
cannot coucur with him in his opi- 
hions respecting the word “ that.”’— 
As Ido not suppose he means to say 
that it may not be taken as a pronoun 
relative, 1 shall not create imaginary 
difficulties, but sball proceed to ex- 
amine what he has advanced; and 
though I now comsider them erro- 
neous, I am not blind to argument. 

Ishall pass over the beginning of 
his observations, as upon them there 
cannot exist a single doubt; but shal] 
Inquire into bow far his conclusions 
agree or disagree with the principles. 
Though in the sentence ‘ Give me 
that book,” I cannot consider that an 
article: J do not mean to assert it is a 
Pronoun, like J, thou, he, &c. but it 
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is, I should imagine, a pronominal 
adjective, like my, thy, his; for, as I 
consider my the pronominal adjective 
of the pronoun substantive /, so I 
consider that the pronominal adjec- 
tive of the pronoun relative that, 
without changing its termination. If 
we consider it as an article, it will not 
only create a new one, but render the 
word of four different parts of speech. 
Now then to proceed: as my or thy 
merely shews the person that occupies 
the book, so does that distinguish the 
place. It does not therefore seem 
evident to me,that the words that and 
the are at all synonimous terms; for, 
in the line— 
“ That, more than heaven pursue,” 


I do not conceive it can be taken 
otherwise than it is used in the sen- 
tence ** Give me that book:” for, 
what are we told to pursue ?—What 
conscience dictates. Here the word 
that evidently stands alone, as it might 
in the sentence ‘‘ Give me that,” 
pointing to the object. Upon these 
grounds your correspondent must 
either consider that with the word 
Look understood as a different part 
of speech, to ¢hat with the word book 
expressed, or he must consider it as a 
different part of speech to the article 
the. With respect to the Greek ar- 
ticle ¢, I wish him to state a passage 
as a proof of his assertion, which will 
then open a subject for future in- 
quiry into the exceptionable part of 
our English language. 
Cc. L 


Bury St. Edmunds, 
May 12, 1809. 


On the Presupicrs of LITERARY 
Men for certain AuTHORs. 


[Continued from p. 297.} 


T is, however, necessary to remark, 
that in matters of faith, it is by no 
means an error to ascertain the belief 
of St. Augustin, or of any other of the 
fathers, on any particular point, nor 
even to ascertain if the belief of St. 
Augustin coincided with the belief of 
his predecessors ; because matters of 
faith are only learnt by tradition, and 
reason strives in yain to discover 
them. .The most ancient belicf was 
the most true; and i: is therefore 
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roper to ascertain what that be- 
ief was, and this can only be effected 
by examining the opinion of several 
persons who flourished in different 
ages. But matters which depend on 
reason are, in their nature, wholly 
opposite ; and we should not trouble 
‘ourselves to ascertain the belief of the 
ancients on those points, in order to 
ascertain what our belief ought to be. 
—In: theological matters, antiquity 
shculd ever be respected, because 
truth always demands our love; and 
it is in antiquity that trath is found: 
but in philosophical points, antiquity 
has no claims to our respect, from 
the same cause that truth alone is our 
object; and the ancients certainly 
cannot rank with the moderns in their 
successful attempts to attain it. If 
Aristotle and Plato were to be con- 
sidered as infallible, then every ex- 
ertion should be made fully to com- 
prehend their works; but reason 
denies them to be infallible: on the 
contrary, it teaches us to decry them 
as more ignorant than the modern 
philosophers ; for, in the age in which 
we live, the world is older by two 
thousand years, and, consequently, 
an additional store of experience is 
amassed than in the time of Aristotle 
or Plato; and the moderns are in pos- 
session of not only all the truths with 
which the ancients were acquainted, 
but havethemselves been indefatigable 
in the search of them, and their ef- 
forts have been crowned with success. 
But still, reason does not sanction us 
to attach implicit belief to the mo- 
derns no more than to the ancients: 
on the contrary, it demands us to ex- 
amine their opinions with attention, 
aud to believe that only in which 
direct evidence is gm without en- 
tertaining a ridiculous prejudice in 
favour of their high-stilted science, 
nor of the pre-eminent qualities of 
their mind. 

This excess of prejudice appears 
more strange in those who offer to us 
their comments on a newly-created 
philosophy ; because those who un- 
dertake this work, and which is per- 
haps unworthy of a man of genius, 
imagine that their originals merit 
universal admiration. ‘They regard 
themselves also as forming one of the 
sect: and here self-love steps in to 
play its part in the farce: they lavish 
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their encomiums with profusion and 
dexterity on their originals; they en, 
velope them in a blaze of light and 
perspicuity ; they surround them with 
glory, knowing that this glory wil] 
reflect upon themselves. This idea 
of grandeur does not only elevate Ari. 
stotle or Plato in the minds of the 
generality of men, but it also reflects 
no inconsiderable degree of Tespect 
on their commentators ; and a certain 
Edinburgh Professor would never have 
furnished us with his comments: on 
the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, 
nor assisted at the apotheosis of his 
author, if be did not imagine himself 
enveloped in the same glory. 

I do not pretend to aver that all 
commentators lavish their encomiums 
on their authors with the hope of 
meeting with a return; many would 
entertain a just detestation of it, were 
they to reflect on the subject; they 
praise them truly and faithfully, bat 
they do not perceive that self-love'is 
the moving principle of their actions, 
Men do not feel the heat which is in 
the heart, although it gives life and 
motion to the other parts of the body: 
it is requisite that soie proofs must 
be given them; they must employ the 
sense of feeling, because the heat is 
natural. Vanity is constituted the 
same ; it is so natural to man, that he 
does not perceive it; and although, 
metaphorically speaking, it may be 
said to give life and motion to the 
majority of his thoughts and designs, 
yet it is often performed in a manner 
imperceptible to him. It is not suf- 
ficiently known that it is vanity which 
give the impetus to the majotity of 
actions. 

A commentator, being in some re- 
lation or connexion with the auther 
on whose works he comments, his 
self-love inspires and furnishes him 
with an abundance of encomiums, 
which the author by no means merits; 
and it is done in a manner so dextrous 
and delicate, that it is not perceived. 
But this is not the place to discover 
the pliancy and complaisance of self- 
love. ; 

The commentators not only praise 
the authors, because ‘they are pre- 
judiced in favour of them, and that in 
praising them, they confer a degree 
of honour on themseiyes;.but they 
are in a great degree governed by 
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custom, although they forget that 
profuse commendation is by far an 
easier task than just and liberal cen- 
sure. It is'from this cause, that al- 
most all prefaces are neither conform- 
able to truth nor to good sense. Thus 
Aristotle is: always called the genius 
of nature, and Plato the divine Plato. 
The works of these men are not ex- 
amined impartially. They are stiled 
the works of men divine, of men who 
were the admiration of their age, and 
who received from God more than 
human powers. But to substantiate 
this charge, I will bring two proofs. 
The first, is of Averroes, speaking of 
Aristotle, he oo in his preface, on 
the physics of that philosopher, that 
he was the inventor of logic, of ethics, 
and metaphysics, and that he has ad- 
vanced them to complete perfection. 
—‘ Complevit,” he says, “quia nullus 


‘eorum, qui secuti sunt eum usque ad 


hoc tempus quod est mille et quin- 
gentorum annorum, quidquam addi- 
dit, nec invenies in ejus verbis errorem 
alicujus quantitatis, et talem esse vif- 
tutem in individio uno miraculosum, 
et extraneum existit, et heec dispositio 
cum in uno homine reperitur, dignus 
est esse divinus magis quam hu- 
manus.” In other places he makes 
use of more pompous epithets; for 
instance :—** De generatione anima- 
lium, laudemus Deum qui separavit 
hunc virum ab aliis in perfectione, 
appropriavit ei ultimam dignitatem 
humanam quam non omnis hoine po- 
test in quacumque ztate attingere.” 
He also says, 1.1, Destruc. Disp. 3. 
Aristoteles doctrina est summa veritas, 


quoniam ejus intellectus fuit finis hu- 
1 ’ 


mani intellectus quare bene dicitur ab 
illo, quod ipse fuit creatus et datus 
nobis divina providentia, ut non igno- 
remus possibdilia sciri.” 

Indeed, the man who could write 
in this manner must be a few degrees 
temoved from a fool; and must not 
his prejudice in favour of Aristotle 
have degenerated into extravagance 
and folly? He says, in another place, 
‘ Aristoteles fuit princeps per quem, 
perticiuntur omnes sapientes qui fue- 
runt postewin ; licet differant inter se 
in intelligendi verba ejus et in eo quod 
sequitur ex eis.” Notwithstanding 
this extravagant and injudicious eu- 
logiam, the works of this commen- 
tator spread themselves over all Eu- 

Universat Mag. Vor. NL. 
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rope, and éven in countries at a dis- 
tance from it: they were translated 
from the Arabic into Hebrew, from 
Hebrew into Latin, and perbaps in 
many other languages, which mani- 
festly shews the esteem in which it 
was held by les Savans; and a more 
striking proof cannot be given of the 
prejudices of literary men, for it proves 
that they are not only themselves pre- 
judiced in’ favour of an author, but 
that they communicate their prejudice 
to others, in proportion as they are 
esteemed in the world; and thus the 
false eulogiums which the commen- 
tators bestow on certain authors, are 
the cause of persons less enlightened, 
and who are addicted to reading, 
being equally prejudiced, and im- 
mersed ii the most dangerous and 
irremediable errors. 

In my next, Mr. Editor, I shall 
adduce the second proof; and which, 
I am sorry to say, attaches to the 
greatest ornament of the English 


nation. 
é R. H. 
[ To Le continued.]} 





A Question ror Discussion. 
Sir, 
HOULD any of the numerous 
J readers of your valuable publi- 
cation think the following subject 
worthy of notice, their opinions upon 
it will be very acceptable to, 
M. N.- 
Wuicu is most likely to become a 
learued man; one of moderate abi- 
lities, who has had the benefit of 
tuition under the best masters; or 
one of great talents, whose own efforts 
are his only means of acquiring know- 
ledge? 





Mitton vinpicatsp ly the Au- 
THORITY of Sr. Paut. 

Str, 

A LTHOUGH I am far from being 
£% qualified for entering the lists of 
argunientative disputation with your 
Correspondent A. B. yet [cannot for- 
bear expressing my astonishment at 
his conception of the passage in dis- 
pute. It seems, he thinks it jnad- 
missible for a poet (to whom a more 
-_ ordinary licence is generally 
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allowed) to depart from strict ad- 
herence to grammatical precision ; 
and will not allow that so scientific 
and elegant a writer as Milton is al- 
lowed to be, a classic of the first order, 
and a true standard of style, was 
aware of the manner in which he 
should convey his original and sub- 
lime ideas: for surely common ex- 
perience must long ago have taught 
us, that poets, in works of superior 
erudition, are above being fettered 
by that servile subserviency to the 
tyranny of grammar to which a school- 
boy is obliged strictly to adhere in his 
thesis, or we. should not have seen 
our immortal Milton arraigned for 
Something worse than barbarism; 
that of making his comparative of 
greater relative importance than his 
superlative degree. But we must 
indeed shut our eyes to the obvious 
meaning of our author, and deny him 
the just meed of our approval and 
admiration, if we refuse to follow him 
to that ** lower deep” which his pro- 
found invention has imagined. And 
here let your correspondent A. B. 
permit me to assure him that the ex- 
ample he instances of—‘‘ at the fur- 
thest extremity of such a road there 
is a turther extremity,” does not (with 
deference to his superior judgment) 
apply in this case; and evidently 
proves that he not only thoroughly 
shisconceives his author, but refuses 
to enter into the just explanation of 
him by your correspondent P. who is 
as yet unanswered, and indeed un- 
answerable. 

That further extremity is of the 
same.nature with the furthest; it is, 
as the latter, perceptible to all our 
senses, in the common acceptation 
of nouns substantive : but the ‘‘ lower 
deep” of Milton is of a nature widely 
different from the lowest, the latter 
being a substantive of the common 
class, local and material; but the 
former, that sort of substantive de- 
scriptive of the faculties intellectual, 
and describes that inward sense of 
guilt and remorse experienced 
Satan as bein deeper in his soul! than 
the material depth of hell, and which 
P. has so accurately and beautifully 
explained. But this deviation from 
the religious observance of gram- 
matical rule is to be met with in 
another writer of the first order, 


who, although of more ancient, yet 
is a no less classical authority than 
our immortal bard. We find the 
apostle Paul (a perfectly scholastic 
genius, and the translation of whose 
writings was performed by the first 
Latinists of our own country) in the 
modest description of the conscious 
humility of his soul, declare himself 
to be ‘*‘ less than the /east of all the 
apostles.” This, now, is an instance 
arallel to the disputed passage, as 
ar as relates to the adjective in its 
relative degrees, and is a sufficient 
roof that it is most strictly proper, 
independent of that negative, yet 
ae circumstance of its being un- 
noticed by any commentator, an as. 
sertion which makes so little in favour 
of the acuteness of your correspon- 
dent A. B. that I am at a loss to think 
how he could hazard such an adven- 
turous criticism. 

I fear I have trespassed too much 
on your indulgence, and lament, that 
in my eagerness to attempt the re- 
demption of a writer in whose cause 
a blockhead would turn author, I 
could not confine myself more laco- 
nically to my text. I remain, Sir, 
with all due respect, 

Your's, &c. 
JosePHus, 





Oitp EnciisH Manners and Cus- 
TOMS. 
(Concluded from p.396, of vol. X.] 
Translated from the Low Dutch of an en- 
lightened Hollander, who accompanied 
William the Third to this country. 
Memoratle Affairs. 


AMES II, of England, being 
@F alarmed at the warlike prepa- 
rations making in Holland, on the 
isth of September sent the Marquis 
of Abberville as envoy to the States 
General to demand their object. 
Two days after, the French envoy, 
Count D'Avaux, made the same de- 
mand on the part of his sovereign. 

On the 20th September, James II 


by issued:a proclamation or declaration, 


full of fair promises. On the 25th 
he sent the order of the garter to the 
Duke of Ormond. He restored the 
Duke of Somerset to favour, who 

been some time in disgrace for_re- 


fusing to accom the Pope’s. Nun-' 
cio: he socalled: the seven bishops, 
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and sent Hugh Peters and other Popish 
officers away from his person: he put 
some Protestants into office, and pro- 
mised to restore the Test Act: in a 
word, he lowered all his pretensions, 
and acted an assumed character ; still 
he was only laughed at by the people. 
Tyrconnel, in Ireland, imitated him, 
in some measure, and so far became 
the object of derision. : 

On the 2d of October, King James 
sent for the Lord Mayor of London, 
and promised to restore to the city 
Magna Charta, with other rights and 

rivileges. On the same day, he 
issued a proclamation, ordering all 
beasts of burden to be driven to the 
distance of twenty miles from the 
sea-coast. On the 5th, he dissolved 
the House of Convocation, and soon 
after reopened —. College at 
Oxford, which he had caused to be 
shut up; and, in the next place, 
issued his royal letters patent for re- 
storing the charters and other pri- 
vileges to several towns which had 
been deprived of them. 

Ou the 23d of October, James, 
being exceedingly alarmed in con- 
sequence of its being known that the 
Prince of Orange would be very soon 
at sea, caused a new weathercock to 
be put up within sight of an apart- 
ment in Whitehall to which he was 
partial ; and this was done, as he said, 
**to know when the wind was Pro- 
testant or Papist.” At this time it 
was quite common, both at court and 
in the city, to call the east wind the 
Protestant, and the west the Popish 
wind; and this lofty weathercock is 
still to be seen (viz. in 1799) upon 
one of the extremities of the front 
of the Banqueting-House, Whitehall. 

On the 26th, Ss issued a procla- 
mation to prevent the dissemination 
of false news ; but he might as well 
have endeavoured to stop the course 
of the Thames ; especially as he was 
no “ o feared. At this time, be- 
sides the London Newspaper called 
the Courant, a new one started up, 
entitled The Orange Courant, sup- 
posed to belong to the Orange party : 
another called Common Sense—The 
English Courant—The Observator— 
The London Mercury, &c. 

. On the 30th October, King James 
received a letter from Nieuport, which 
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damages that the Prince of Orange's 
fleet had been said to have met with 

to such a d , that the King and 
the Papists at W hitehall could scarcely 
contain themselves. The following 
particulars were given by an eye wit- 
ness :—‘* I was present when Kihg 
James received this intelligence. 
During the whole of the dinner-time, 
the King could make use of one hand 
only, because he could not divest the 
other of the letter trom Nieuport, 
which contained this great and extra- 
ordiuary good news. Among othet 
things, he said to M. Barillon, the 
French ambassador,—‘‘ See here, Sir, 
the wind has now declared itself on the 
side of the Pope.” Then assuming more 
of his usual tranquillity, and softening 
his voice, he added,—*‘ I knew, three 
days ago, that I should have the Host 
publicly exposed.” However on the 
very same evening the King received 
another letter from Nieuport, that 
reduced his mountain to a mole-hill ; 
and converted all the joy of Whitehall 
into sorrow and dejection. 

On the 3d of November, 1688, the 
Prince of Orange’s fleet, consisting 
of nearly five hundred sail of vesseis, 
shewed itself between Dover and 
Calais, and almost occupied the whole 
sea-room between France and Eng- 
land. On the 5th, the fleet arrived 
at Torbay, when Marshal Schomberg 
and about thirteen thousand troops 
were disembarked. 

On the 3d of December, the com- 
mon mo at Gloucester destroyed 
two chapels and some houses belong- 
ing to Catholics. The populace at 
the same time made very free with 
the name of King James every where, 
and his government, and with Father 
Peters his confessor; these were the 
subjects of humerous printed papers, 
Soon after the house of Sir Edwar 
Hales, near Canterbury, was plun- 
dered by the populace. 

On the 11th of December, Kin 
James resolved to leave London wit 
the Duke of Berwick, Lord Dum- 
barton, and others. Father Peters left 
London on the 10th, with the Pope's 
Nuancio, Count Lauzun and Madame 
L’Abbady, and went down’ the 
Thames. The Jesuits, that resided 
in the Savoy, withdrew in the night 
between the 10th and ith, “ but 


contained an exaggerated account of without sounding any trumpet.” 
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On the 11th, before the rumour of 
the King’s flight had spread far, the 
populace, with more zeal than ever, 
made their appearance with Orange 
coloured ribbands, &c., and arming 
themselves with sticks ferrelled and 
unferreiled, went to Sc. John’s Con- 
vent near Smithtield, to two 
Popish chapels, one near J incoln’s- 
Tnn Fields; and the other. in, lime- 
street, which they demolished. They 
also did considerable damage to the 
houses of the Spanish, the Venetian, 
and Tuscan ambassadors, as well -as 
to. the. printing-bouse at Mendrck- 
Hill, generaily distinguished by the 
name of ‘The Popish Printing-house ;* 
besides plundering the houses. of seve- 
ral individuals. | ‘The, house. of M. 
Barillon, the French ambassador, was 
saved by,a.guard of Militia that was 
placed round it; ail the foreign mi- 
nisters were richly., rewarded and 
quite satisfied for the iqsses they bad 
sustained by the temporary indig- 
nation ot the common people. 

On the 23d of December, Kuag 
James left Rochester; teok shippmg, 
and publicly announced, bis, abdica- 
tion of the crown and government of 
England, 


or 
Pek 


Whipping. 

The whipping ofanalefactors by the 
commov hangman in ‘ihe, public 
streets of London, is 2 punishment 
inflicted upon persons who have stolen 
property not exceeding twelve stivers, 
At: present this »punishment: is: fre- 
guently obanged ‘into that \of-trans- 
portation to the Indies (or America), 
on account of the want of men dn the 
néw’ plantations. 


Drinking Heaths. 

This cnstom, which is. almost.en- 
tirely left off in France, as,a ceremony 
both troublesome aad ridiculous, can- 
tinnes to be observed in kngland with 
as much formality as ever. .Vo drink 
at.table, and not to drink ta any, par- 
ticular ‘person, or to.drink as it were 
in., segret,,.would, be deemed: a very: 
ZraSs. piece, of incivility. There ara 
two. whimsical particulars here, which 
are observed by persons of all -ranks 
and descriptions; that is ta.say, 
when any.person’s health is drank by 
another, no matter what -his situation 
may be, either higher, equal,.or. in- 
ferior to the other, be must renmiy 


Qld English Manners and Customs, 
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as still and as motionless as a stock or 
stone. It signifies:nothing, if at that 
very, moment you should be in the 
very act of cutting, or even puttin 
your reat apon the end of your fork; 
desist you must ; lay down your knife, 
fork, or spoon, and quietly. wait til] 
the other has pledged -you in due and 
Jawful form. In the next place, trom 
that inclination of the body necessary 
on these, occasions, it is a thousand to 
oue but you dip the point of your pe, 
ruke in the gravy. How ridiculous 
must this custom appear to a stranger ! 
To see a person busy im masticatin 
what he may happen to have in his 
mouth, cutting. his. bread, helping 
himself or others; to.see such a per- 
son abruptly, in a moment, called off 
to do something else ;, or rather to 
assume one of the gravest appearances 
imaginable, cannot be viewed with 
indifference. For if a person.of an 
note drinks to him: you might think 
an accident had all at once deprived 
him of the use of his limbs ; his eyes 
are then immediately fixed upon the 
person pledging him; and if you 
Knew no better, you might think he 
had , suddenly become _ paralytic, 
or, as it is commonly termed, had 
been. thunderstruck. Besides, the 
same rules of civility which, require 
this, observance on the part of the 
patienf, demand no small share of vi- 
gilance on the part of the agent, If, 
tor instance, the latter wishes to drink 
to another, person, he should by. all 
means watch the proper moment, to 
give the former time to. swallow his 
mouthful; and thus, if possible, pre- 
yent him from being under the dis- 
agreeable necessity .of..stopping his 
grinders all at. once, The) pledger 
should. by all means make. it as con- 
venient as possible for the other. to 
get. rid of his moathful, which come 
monly appears on one side swelling his 
cheek like an egg ora kindof wen,and 
soinctimes overrunning with fat, even 
disgusting. The common course of 
healih drinking in London,,is for, the 
men ta drink ta the women, andthe 
women to the men; apd jf even a 
young man ,should, sipgle, out; any 
young woman .to drink tg in pate 
ticular, his ill manners, gould be s¢- 
verely noticed. Sometimes, an certain 
occasions, the company. drink round 
alternately. 
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Horns. 

| have met with a woman at the 
head of a large party, sometimes in 
the streets of London, carrying a large 
pageant, representing a man with a 
winging per of horns on his head. 
The chief woman in this procession 
has a drum beating before her, and is 
followed by a great number of low 
or ragged females hallowing, shout- 
ing, and beating warming-pans, pots, 
and kettles, for the sake of the noise. 
Upon asking the occasion of all this, 
I was told that some man had un- 
fairly accused his wife of making him 
acuckold; and that the good woman, 
assisted on these occasions by her kind 
neighbours, had beaten him soundly ; 
and that this ceremony was generally 
chosen to finish the business. 





Some Particutars relative to the 
Conavest and Possession of 
Brazit by the Durcu, im the 
Seventeenth Century. 


[Concluded from p. 216.] 
Ba captainship of Stara contains 


about ten thousand inhabitants, 
and carries on very little trade. The 
principal town, which bears the same 
name, has a harbour which can only 
be entered by :mai’ -vessels. It has 
an insiguificant fortress. 

The next captoinsh'p is that of Hio 
Grande. The vapitat of this province 
is Nata/ia, and 1s detended by a cita- 
del ca'led Dos Santos dieyes, which is 
one of the strouges: fortresses in 
Brazil. The river upon which the’ 
capital is situated flows out of a lake, 
thirty miles in circumference, whence 
very fine pearls are obtained. There 
are two other towns of some con 
sideration in this province. Cuhuna, 
a pire of some strength, and Paran- 
tila, which is well fortified and gar- 
risoned, ta keep the Indians in check, 
who are very numerous in its vicinity. 
The population of Rio Grande is esti- 
mated at twelve thousand inhabitants. 

The captainship of Puraila has for 
itseapital Nuestra Sennora de /a Nevas, 
whieh stands near the river Paraiba, 
atthe mouth of which is the harbour. 
It has a large and handsome, custom- 
house, and a peniagonal fort called. 

Catherine, which defends the en- 


trance of the harbopr, Seven or eight 
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ships of about 250 tons bmurthen, 
annually enter this port from Portugal, 
Jaden with various articles for the use 
of the colony. They take chiefly 
sugar and cotton in return, more of 
which is raised in the northern cap- 
tainsbips than in those of the south, 
especially since the discovery of the: 
old mines, which have rendered the’ 
inhabitants of the latter Jess eager in 
ihe improvement of their plantations. 
There are twenty-one sugar-houses in: 
this province, and the sugar mapu- 
factured in them is said to be superior 
to any other in Brazil. Besides sugar 
and cotton, they also export dyin 
woods, several sorts of drags, an 
other valuable commodities. The 
capital is computed to contain nearly 
four thousand inhabitants, and the 
province about twenty thousand. 
The captainship of Tamaraca con- 
sists of the island of that name, and 
about twenty miles of coast. The 
capital, called Nuestra Sennora de la’ 
Conception, is built on the side of a 
hill near the middle of the island. 
In this island, which is formed by 
the river St. Francis, there are several 
sugar-houses. The sugar-cane flou- 
rishes with great luxuriance in the 
well watered and rich plains of Ta- 
maraca. The coast is covered with 
cotton plantations, and the mountains 
abound with horned cattle, great 
nuinbers of which are slaughtered for 
the sake of the hides. . On the main 
land, near the coast, lies Goyara, a 
thriving town. The pop=iation of this 
province is reckoned at ten thousand. 
The province of Pernambucco com- 
orehends a line of coast of nearly two 
Cad miles. Olinda, which lost 
the distinction of capital of the pro- 
vince whilst the Datch were im pos- 
session, regained’ it upon their expul- 
sion. It occupies a commanding 
situation, being built on the side of a 
hill near the sea; but, from the nature 
of the ground, the streets are uneven, 
and particularly inconvenient. Some 
of the houses are elegant, and the city 
is ornamented by several handsome 
fountains. It contains about twelve 
thousand inhabitants... The harbour 
admits of Jarge vessels, and is detend- 
ed by several fortresses.  Maurice- 
lurgh is now a dependence upon 
Olinda. Pernambucco is a fertile 
province, but has greatly declined 
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from its former state of prosperity. 
It used to yield annually more than 
15,000 chests of sugar, but at present 
it usually furnishes 4000. n the 
other hand, however,: cotton plan- 
tations have been greatly multiplied, 
and the average importation into Por- 
tugal of cotton from Pernambucco, 
which however includes the cotton 
from Tamaraca and from Paraiba, is 
29.000 bags. The population of this 
province was estimated, several years 
ago, at ninety thousand, including 
negroes, people of colour, and Indians; 
but it is said that many families have 
emigrated since that period to Para- 
guay, Peru, and Chili. Besides the 
capital, it contains the towns of /ga- 
racu, Serinhaim, Porto Calvo, Ala- 
goas del Norte, San Antonio de Rio 
Grande, Alagoas del Sud, and Penedo 
de Rio Francisco, which bounds the 
province to the south. The island of 
Fernando Noronha, which lies at the 
distance of fifty leagues from the 
coast, is included under the jurisdic- 
tion of this captainship. The Portu- 
guese, after having for many years 

eserted this island, returned to it in 
1738, and erected seven strong forts 
for its defence. These forts are gar- 
risoned with regular troops, who are 
relieved every six months. Besides 
the garrison, a few exiles, some indi- 
gent — of colour, and Indians 
employed on the public works, com- 
pose the whole of the inhabitants of 
the island.. No plantations have ever 
succeeded in it, though the soil is 
good, owing to the dryness of the cli- 
mate: whole years — elaps- 
ing without any rain. From m- 
ber till April, turtles constitute the 
only food of the inhabitants; after 
that time, the turtles disappear, and 
provisions from the continent are then 
the only dependence of the islanders. 
There are two good harbours where 
ships of any sizé may ride in safety, 
except during the prevalence of north- 
west winds. 

To return now to the historical part 
of this narrative. —It was not long 
after the departure of Count Maurice 
that the affairs.of the Dutch in Brazil 
fell into a state of progressive decay ; 
which, though apparently ascribable 
to a change of men and of measures, 
originated perhaps in the want of the 
fundamental conciliating and consoli« 


[Mar 


Ging licy which would have re. 
conciled the Portuguese colonists and 
the native inhabitants to the dominion 
of a foreign and heretic power. 

For some time before the departure 
of that nobleman, rumours were 
spread of intended conspiracies a- 
mongst the Portuguese; and, though 
they were not traced to any authentic 
source, or were confirmed by any 
overt acts, it was deemed necessa 
to disarm the Portuguese colonists by. 
making them deposit all their weapons 
in the arsenals, 

To Count Maurice succeeded in 
the government of Dutch Brazil, 
three commissioners : — Van Hamel, 
a merchant, of Amstetdam ; Basses, 
a_ goldsmith, of Haarlem; . and 
Van Bullestraat, a carpenter, of 
Middleburgh; — who, though men 
of integrity, were possessed of nar- 
row minds, and were inadequate 
to the government of an extensive 
colonial empire, more founded upon 
conquest and policy, than upon com- 
merce or cultivation. Although un- 
der their administration commerce 
appeared to be animated with new 
vigour, and Jarger returns were made 
to Europe in the following year than 
had ever before: been received, yet 
this was but an ephemeral semblance 
of prusperity. The produce of the 
lands which had been assigned by 
their illustrious predecessor for the 
support of the fortifications, formed 
part of their shipments. The for- 
tresses were consequently suffered to 
fall into ruin. They even sold the 
arms and ammunition to swell the 
amount of their remittances; and 
compelled the Portuguese_ colonists 
to pay up at once all arrears of debts 
to the company, by which many be- 
came insolvent, and all % °* for revolt. 

The public strength = been 
thus weakened, if not annihilated, 
the discontented Portuguese conceived 
hopes of throwing off the Dutch yoke, 
Cameron, a native Brazilian, had as- 
sembled a body of his countrymen 
beyond the river Francisco, where he 
neither acknowledged nor HP are 
the Portuguese dominion, whilst’ he 
wholly disowned that of the Dutch. 
To him the disaffected looked for aid, 
and a conspiracy was formed in 1645, 
at the head of which was Juan Fer- 
nandex Vieira, a Portuguese Jew of 
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re birth, but then an opulent 
pen ob at Olinda. His honourable 
dealings and princely munificence had 
Hy him much popularity, and his 
subsequent prudence, perseverance, 
and bravery, has entitled him to a 


distin: 


razil. 

‘. In the month of April of that year, 
intelligence was received by the Dutch 
government that Cameron had march- 
ed with his Brazilians to attack the 
Dutch in Rio Grande. In the mean 
time it was the intention of Vieira 
and his associates to put their designs 
in execution in the midst of the capi- 
tal of Pernambucco, at an entertain- 
ment to be given at Vieira’s house, 
in honour of his marriage with a 
daughter of Antonio Cavalcante, an- 
other of the conspirators. To this 
festival were invited most of the of- 
ficers and principal people in the ser- 
vice of the company, whom the con- 
spirators intended to seize. The plot 
was discovered at the moment of its 
execution; but Vieira and his asso- 
ciates succeeded in escaping to the 
woods, where they formed themselves 
into a body, and soon drew together 
a number of Brazilian and Portuguese 
soldiers, and even some discontented 
Dutch settlers. 

In the mean time, Cameron had 
advanced with his Brazilians to Po- 
juga, a town between Olinda and 

ape St. Augustine, where the first 
hostilities were commenced by the 
defeat of about thirty Dutch soldiers 
who were in garrison at the place. 
Alarmed at their hostile proceedings, 
the council issued a proclamation, 
offering a pardon to all who returned 
to their duty, excepting Vieira, Ca- 
valcanée, and another. They sent a 
reinforcement to the island of Tama- 
raca, which was considered of great 
importance, and the garrison of which, 
a was indeed the case every where, 
Was very weak. They assembled the 
few ill-appointed troops that could 
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cause soon created him an army, 
which was joined by Colonel Henrico 
Dias with a_ few Portuguese troups. 
With these he commenced the war 
in the heart of the Dutch dominions, 
and, assisted by Cameron, defeated 


ished place in the history of General Haus, and compelled him to 


retreat from Pojuga, with the loss of 
one hundred men. 

Intelligence was shortly after ree 
ceived that a Portuguese fleet from 
Bahia was expected with a reinforce- 
ment of troops to assist the malcon- 
tents. In this emergency, not only 
were succours earnestly entreated 
from Holland; but two capoties were 
dispatched to the Portuguese viceroy 
at Bahia, to remonstrate against the 
conduct of both Cameron and Henrico 
Dias, officers supposed to be acting 
under his authority, and having hos- 
tilely attacked the Dutch territories 
in Brazil, contrary to the treaties ex- 
isting between the King of Portugal 
and the States General. The viceroy 
received these envoys with great 
courtesy ; but stated, in reply, that 
he had no certain or official intelli- 
gence of the hostilities they alluded 
to; that if they had broken the truce, 
he would give the Dutch every satis- 
faction they could reasonably desire; 
but, if the Portuguese who were 
settled in the Dutch territories had 
been induced, by oppression, or any 
other cause, to take up arms, he 
could not be amenable for their con- 
duct; and he had besides various 
complaints to make against some of 
the Dutch, who had by no means, he 
said, conducted themselves in con- 
formity with the existing treaties,— 
There is little doubt, however, that 
the viceroy clandestinely encouraged 
those who had begun hostilities, and 
that even on this very occasion he 
concerted with Hoogstraaten, one of 
the gentlemen charged with this ne- 

ociation, the treachery by which be 
in the sequel delivered up to the Por- 
tuguese the important post of St, du- 


be spared, and gave the command of gustine, of which he was governor. 


them, with the title of General, to 
Captain Haus, whose first expedition, 
Was against Pojuga, which place he 
regained, driving the Brazilians before 
him and releasing forty prisoners. 
tira now assumed the character 
a fraeral and commander in chief; 
the popularity of his name and 


’ 


In the mean time the revolt extend- 
ed‘to St. Antonio; and letters arrived 
from Serinhaim that the insurgents 
had got possession of the mouth of the 
river, and had taken or sunk the ves- 
sels that lay there. Admiral Salwadcr 
Correa de Bonavides appeared with a 
formidable Portuguese fleet of thirty 
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ships, and cast anchor before the 
Recife. Although it was pretended 
that, so far from entertaining an 
hostile intention, the Portuguese ad- 
miral only meant to assist the Dutch 
in quelling the revolt, and for that 
purpose offered to land his troops ; 
the council declined the insidious 
proposal, and the Portuguese, finding 
themselves too weak to attempt any 
thing by open force against the capi- 
tal, sailed away. 

A short time after, intelligence 
came from De linge. governor of fort 
Margareta in Rio Grande, of the ar- 
rival of the Portuguese fleet in the 
bay of Tranguona, where they were 
landing troops with the avowed pur- 
pose of assisting the. insurgents. Or- 
ders were now dispatched to Admiral 
Lichthart,who commanded the Dutch 
naval force on that station, and which 
consisted of no more than five ships, 
to attack the Portuguese vessels 
wherever he could find them; and, 
in consequence of these orders, he 
had soon an apportunity of exhibiting 
a fresh proof of his skill and courage, 
for with his small force he attacked 
the Portuguese fleet, consisting of 
seventeen sail, in the bay of Taman- 
dare, captured three of the largest 
ships, and burnt or sank most of the 
rest. 

This naval victory was soon over- 
balanced by the reverses which the 
Dutch sustained onshore. Serinhaim, 
which had been long blockaded, was 
reduced by famine to surrender; and 
information was received that FHvuog- 
straaten had yielded up the port of 
St. dugustine. He shortly after ap- 
peared in arms at the head of a corps 
of 600 Brazilians, with whom ies 
joined Vieira, and continued to act 
against his countrymen till they were 
finally expelled from Brazil. General 
Haus too was surrounded by the in- 
surgents,and taken prisoner, together 
with the greatest part of his little 
army. 

In a short time, the Portuguese 
made themselves masters of all the 
strong places in Pernambucco, and at 
Jength blockaded Recife, the only 
strong hold remaining to the Dutch ; 
who however retained possession also 
of the valuable island of Tamarica. 

As soon as the news of these trans- 
actions reached Holland, the Dutch 


government fitted out a fleet of fifty. 
two sail, under the command of Ad. 
miral Blankert, whom they appointed 
Admiral of Brazil, Guinéa, and An. 
gola. He was accompanied in the 
expedition by Colonels Schuppen and 
Henderson, who had sce much 
reputation under Count Maurice; 
and thus an open rupture commenced 
between Holland and Portugal. 

The delays and disasters encoun. 
tered by this fleet on its passage were 
so great, that it did not arrive at the 
Recife, till the garrison, reduced to 
the utmost extremity, were on the 
point of surrendering. About this 
time the gallant Admiral Lichthart 
died. The reinforcements brought by 
this fleet enabled the Dutch to pro- 
tract the war, and even to obtain 
some trifling advantages ; but, in the 
commencement of 1647, the Portu- 
guese again blockaded the Recife, 
where the whole Dutch force was 
concentrated. They made a gallant 
defences but at length, sallying out 
to attack the enemy in the field, they 
were defeated with the loss of eleven 
hundred, most of their officers, and 
all their artillery. Discord arose a- 
mongst the chiefs. —The civil go- 
vernors, a new set having arrived with 
Adiniral Blankert, sent home com- 
plaints against the military command- 
ers, whilst the latter  recriminated 
with acrimony. In the course of the 
protracted blockade of the Recife, 
Admiral Blankert was recalled; aud 
though occasional succours were sent 
from time to time, they were only 
such as enabled the place to sustain 
an intermitted investment, sometimes 
closely blockaded, and at others with 
scarcely a Portuguese soldier in its 
neighbourhood, for upwards of six 
years. 

At length, towards the end of 1653, 
the Portuguese government, who now 
openly assisted Vieira, sent a fleet of 
sixteen large men of war to attack 
the Hecife by sea, which effectually 
dismayed the garrison, who had then 
long been closely blockaded, and ap- 
parently abandoned to their fate; and 
the few remains of the Datel forces, 
in number between six and sevel 
hundred, who had escaped from fa- 
mine and the sword, evacuated Brazil 
in consequence of a_ capitulation, 
which was signed on the 26th 
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January, 1654; whilst, by a treaty 
of peace, concluded in 1661, between 
Portugal and Holland, the integrity 


of Brazil was secured to the crown of 


Portugal, in consideration of four 
millions of florins (about 363,303 /. 
sterling), which that power agreed 
to pay to the States General in behalf 
of the Dutch West-India company. 





On Marine VecerTastes, and the 
Icy Crust formed on Grass Win- 
pows in a seveRE Frost. By 
Mr. James Grauam, of Berwick 
upon Tweed. 

deere Jatter phanomenon, he ob- 

serves, is so common, “ that I 
believe there are few who have not 
taken some notice of it: however, 
with the great bulk of imankind, it 
excites not the least surprise. Such 
seems to be the general weakness of 
the human intellect. Some have sup- 
posed these icy figures to have been 
formed by chance; but on a closer 
observation this will not be found the 
case; for, when strictly examined, 
every figure is as regularly formed, as 
if drawn by the hand of a skilful art- 
ist, and the whole exhibits as it were 

a beautiful delineation of various ma- 

rine or sea plants! Sometimes there 

isan exact representation of the plant 
from which that species of ashes, or 
alkali, commonly called ke/p, is made. 

On the other parts of thé glass a per- 

fect likeness of some of the smaller 

vegetables appear, which from a small 
root branch out into an astonishing 
number of fine fibres, joined together 
in such curious workmanship, as far 
to excel any land production, at least 
that I have observed. Indeed, no 
description which I can give without 

a drawing can convey any idea either 

of the beauty or curiosity of these icy 

arborifications. What is the natural 
cause of this effect? A large fire, or 
the increase of company in a room, 
will sometimes change these figures, 
and partly melt the crust on the glass ; 

it where nature is left to operate 
without interruption, the effect is ‘ge- 
nerally the same. 

“ The first sight of the sea, to a per- 
son who has lived to maturity without 
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seeing it, is the greatest object which 
nature preseuts to the mind on this 
terraqueous globe. If the survey is 
made on a calm summer’s day, the 
clear, smooth, and extended surface, 
bounded only by the horizon, fills 
the mind with the most pleasing won- 
der and surprise. If the survey is 
made in winter, during a storm, what 
a grand and awful spectacle is pre- 
Seuted, particularly to a person not 
accustomed to the scene! The deep 
and hollow sound of contending 
waves catches the ear at a great dis- 
tance; but when the billows dash 
with such impetuous for¢e on the 
shore, as to threaten destruction to 
the very rocks and banks which na- 
ture has placed as a barrier to the 
ocean's almost irresistible fury, the 
mind is filled with amazement. 

“* But the object to which I would 
direct the attention of the inquisitive 
mind, is the vast quantity of marine 
plants, which are to be found on the 
shore, and among the rocks, during 
the ebb tide. ‘These are often thrown 
up in such promiscuous heaps on the 
beach, that superficial observers pay 
them no attention, They would not 
easily believe that the mind of the 
traveller is not less astonished, when 
he first visits the torrid zone and finds 
every tree, every shrub and plant dif- 
ferent from any thing he had seen in 
the more temperate climates. I shall 
not attempt to give any delineation of 
this vegetable kingdom ; even if my 
abilities were equal. to the task, it 
would far exceed the limits of a short 
essay : but ] will again assure all who 
have not made the experiment, that 
their pains and trouble wil be amply 
gratified, and their curiosity fully re- 
paid in so doing. I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude without Gne more ob- 
servation, viz.— During the ebb-tide, 
if the shore is rocky, a number of 
small pools of clear water are left, in 
which will be found many of the 
smaller plants adhering to the stones 
of rock, which, if carefully removed, 
and before they are too dry are spread 
on .white paper, will exhibit a most 


pleasing and beautiful variety without - 


the trouble of drawing. 
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CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


An UNPREJUDICED ' ILLUSTRATION 
of some of the most IMPORTANT 
Texts of the BisLe; or a polemi- 
cal, critwcal, and theological Reply 
to a public Letter, ly Lord Craw- 
Jord; addressed to the Hebrew Na- 
tion. Written without Prejudice 
ly Sotomon Bennett, Native of 
Poland, &c. 8vo. pages 237. 

Ki Reng Israelite author is a native 

of a foreign country and of a 
foreign school ; he is also somewhat 
foreign in his opinions and assertions. 

His Janguage, though in part consti- 

tuting the merit of every author, we 

shall not attempt to criticise, as he 
has already made a very suitable and 
sufficient apology for himself, by in- 
forming us of bis short residence in 
our country. We shall therefore only 
take into consideration the more in- 
trinsic merits of his work, in which 
we have discovered many ingeni- 
ous arguments and demonstrations, 
grounded on philosophical principles ; 
together with many judicious com- 
ments on the former translations of 
certain portions of the psalms and the 
prophets [saiah and Daniel, which 
appear more appropriate than those 
we have hitherto been accustomed to 
meet. Neither does his opinions 
coincide with many of the comments 
hitherto made by the Hebrew Rabbis. 

The method this author has ob- 
served in the management of his 
translations, is carefully to explain all 
those passages which appear in the 
course of the foregoing treatise, and 
to point out in a clear and: explicit 
matner those ordtions and panegyrics 
that only related to the temporal oc- 
currences of those times with respect 
to Israel. 

We also observe that this writer 
very tenaciously adheres to the gram- 
matical and etymological rules of the 
Hebrew language, which, as an 
Israelite, he professes most pertectly 
to understand. Nor is he in any 


ways biassed to the mystical and so- 
phistical explanations usually given, 
but combats with much energy those 
dogmas and opinions so generally re- 
ceived, 


We therefore deem it highly in 
cumbent on our — and con- 
scious duty to do that justice to his 
unptejudiced endeavours evinced in 
his several translations, (however 
much they differ from those generally 
exhibited) to speak with candour on 
those points that tend more particu. 
larly to strengthen and increase moral, 
social, and political virtue. The ab. 
struseness of the Hebrew language 
having in a great degree rendered 
many of its poetical and fundamental 
qualities almost a total mystery to our 
church and its ministers, we are there. 
fore prevented from entering into all 
the details of this author’s explana. 
tion at present, and which we shall 
reserve for some future opportunity 
more largely to-expatiate on, in the 
hopes that in the mean time our at- 
tempts therein will be aided and as- 
sisted by such of our Jearned mini- 
sters and reviewers as may feel them. 
selves qualified for that task, without 
substituting ridicule for argument. 

Although we have declined to med- 
dle with his explanations on the ori- 
ginal Hebrew texts, we will here 
give the following extracts from the 
work itself, that our readers may 
form some opinion of its merit. In 
page 73, his reasonings are thus :— 

** The whole contents of those 
chapters (meaning the 47th and 49th 
chapters of Isaiah} with those annex- 
ed, speak in plain language, not only 
of a glorious restoration peculiar to 
Israel, but moreover for a covenant to 
all nations, and for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, &c. This 42d poetical chapter 
of Isaiah exhibits to us something 
more sublime than that of a trium- 
phant Messiah, or of a restoration to 
the holy land. He said in the 8th 
verse, ‘lam Jehovah; my name and 
my glory I will not refer to another; 
neither my praise to images; behold 
the former are come to pass,’ &c. 

** It is sudacious to observe, (says 
he) that a triumphant Messiah, or 
principal leader, proves always’ the 
deficiency of that generation, but by 
a general glory and completeness of 
a veneration, a chief leader and ruler 
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can be entirely spared. It is then evi- 
dent, that in this chapter of Isaiah, 
the vision alludes to a general glory 
and completeness, to an extensive 
knowledge of God in all parts of the 
globe, and accordingly a Messiah or 
chief ruler can be entirely spared. 

“ Besides, we may observe that one 
ruler cannot survey all the surface at 
once, who is therefore also useless. 
As for a suffering Messiah it is still 
more incomprehensible. Ist, Why 
should thé innocent suffer for the 
guilty? 2dly, Why should the cul- 
prit and guilty be free from punish- 
ment and expiation? Sdly, If repen- 
tance and atonement are. salubrious 
remedies for sin, then a suffering Mes- 
siah can also be spared. In short, all 
depends on our own application and 
the general completeness foretold in 
that chapter of Isaiah.” 

The author then proceeds, with 
many other arguments, to shew that 
the general doctrine of a Messiah is 
a mere traditional dogma, and no way 
supported on the authority of the 
Bible itself, and which he aftirms is 
a creed wholly at variance and incon- 
sistent with the principles of Judaism, 
as he has endeavoured to shew in-p. 
229. The object of all his arguments 
tends to disapprove the generally re- 
ceived doctrine of either a suffering 
or a triumphant Messiah. 

In the Appendix we have noticed 
with much satisfaction the elucida- 
tion he has given of the various sa- 
cred names and attributes mentioned 
in the original Hebrew Bible, toge- 
ther with an historic account of the 
Jewish dispersion, which he is so far 
from considering as a punishment in- 
flicted on them for the persecution’ 
and rejection of Christ, as has been 
vainly imagined by many Christians, 
—that he dates its commencement 
long antecedent to even the birth of 
Christ, placing it as far back as the 
reign of King Solomon. He there- 
fore views the present scattered state 
of the Jews as the final accomplish- 
ment of God’s promise to Abraham, 
In +4 seed all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed. 

Notwithstanding this work has 


several defects in respect to the cor-’ 


rectness and to the uties of the 
English language ; and notwithstand- 
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ing it may moreover contain some 
doctrines somewhat repugnant to the 
orthodox principles of both the Jew 
and Christian religion, in regard toa 
Messiah ; we still deem it of no little 
interest to the unbiassed, unpreju- 
diced, and unsophisticated mind. 





The Rise and Faut of States and 
Empires; or the Antiquities of 
Nations, more particularly of the 
Celte or Gauls: containing a great 
Variety of historical, chronological, 
and etymological Discoveries, man 
of them unknown both to the Greeks 
and Romans, By M.Pezroy. To 
which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
Life of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 372. 1809. 

We. strongly approve of the re- 

printing of valuable works 
which cease to be popular because 
scarce. Every man is not a diligent 
hunter of bookstalls, but there are 

many who would gladly arrive a 
oO 

such, it is of great advantage the re- 

publication of ancient works. 

This volume by the learned Pezron 
is well known to the learned world 
as an acute and ingenious explication 
of the fabulous eras of ancient history, 
and a plausible examination of the 
— of the Greek and. Roman my- 
thology. It displays no ordinary re- 
search; and if conviction do not 
always follow the labours of Pezron, 
it must, at least, be confessed, that 
he deserves the praise of superior 
diligence and accuracy. He traces, 
with much ingenuity, the etymology 
of several words through the Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic languages. The 
work is neatly pritited, and a short 
life of the author is prefixed. 





The Horz of the Ricutzous in 
Dears: illustrated in a Funeral 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Horningsham. By the 
Rev. Francis Sxuxray, a. M. 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
pp- 31. 

A FUNERAL sermon, preached 

in commemoration of the death 
of a private individual, can possess 
little scope for observation. Mr, 
me, $ acquitted himself with 
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that blameless mediocrity, which is 
negative praise. In our next we shall 
pay attention toa volume of poems 
irom the same pen. 





Memnorrs of Wirx1am Pater, D.D. 
By G.W.Muaprey. To which 


J 


is added an Appendix. 1 vol. 1809. 


¥T.HOUGH a biographical sketch 

of the life and writings of Arch- 
deacon Paley in the xx111. Number, 
Vol. IV. of our New Seri: -, and the 
anecdotes in our suececding numbers, 
brovght much of the Are)cacon’s 
private life down to the year 1790, 
the writer of the presen! Memorrs, 
though he has made a very copious 
collection of the more recent circum- 
stances, is not equally happy in his 
description of the early eccentricities 
of the Archdeacon’s character, par- 
ticularly when he was at Cainbridge ; 
perhaps indeed none but an acadeinic 
or a Cambridge man could iiave done 
this -ompletely. To G.W. Mendley, 
though he has deserved well of the 
literary worid for what he has done, 
perhaps it might be said as upon a 
foymer occasion, ‘* You should have 
seen him, Sir, as we did, when he 
stepped out of his little svudy into the 
lecture room, rolled from the door 
into his arm-chair, ‘urned his old 
scratch over his left ear, and his left 
leg over his right, buttoned up his 
wa'sicoat, pulled up a stocking, and 
fixed a dirty covered, torn, ragged 
Locke upon his left knee, moistened 
his thumb with his Jip, and then 
turned over ihe ragged leaves of his 
books, dog-eared and scrawled all 
over, with the utmost rapidity, All 
this was done in ‘tauch less ume than 
you have read the description of 
_- 

Mr. Meadley, notwithstanding, to 
use his own words, has informed his 
readers that Mr. Paley ‘“< being gene- 
rally careless about his dress, aud 
sometimes even remarkably inatten- 
tive to it, attracted more than com- 
mon notice, when he appeared in the 
public schools to keep his first act, 
with his bair full dressed, and in a 
deep ruffled shirt, and new silk stock- 
ings; which, aida! by his gestures, 
his action, and his whole manner, 
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when earnestly engaged in the de. 
bate, excited no small mirth in the 
spectators. This was his first appear- 
ance before the University as a dis. 
putant, aad he acquitted himself with 
such unwonted ability, that the 
schools were afterwards invariably 
crowded whenever he was expected 
to dispute. 


** Nor did Mr. Paley disappoint the 
eneral expectation of the University 
when he took his degree of Bachelor 
of Aits in January 1763, but was se- 
nior wrangler of the year. In. the 
senate house as in the schools, Mr, 
Frere was his most-tormidable com- 
petitor, and gained the second ho- 
nours. Mr. Paley was probably more 
indebted for the first, to the quickness 
and strength of his conceptions, and 
to promptitude of delivery, in which 
he always excelled, rather than to the 
superior .extent of his mathematical 
acquire ments. 

“ Soon after taking his Bachelor's 
degree, Mr. Paley was engaged, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Shep- 
herd, as second assistant in a great 
academy at Greenwich, kept by Mr, 
Bracken, and chiefly resorted to by 
young men intended for the army and 
navy, where his department of teach- 
ing was the Latin language. His 
classical were indeed far inferior to 
his matheinatical attainments, but 
with his strong talents, it may be rea- 
dily supposed, ihat, when Caily em- 
ploved in reading and ieaching the 
best authors, he soon supplied any 
furmer deficiency. His leisure hours 
were frequently emp!oyed in-rambling 
about the met opolis, where a variety 
 newand imiere cing objects engaged 
his notice, and (ave full scope of ob- 
servation to his active mind. 

** On him nothing was lost; and as 
he was equally ardent in the pursuit 
of knowledge, or of recreation, bis 
residence at Greenwich at this impor 
taut period of life, must have been 
highly advantageous to him. He cer- 
tainly enjoyed a good play very much, 
and used frequently to attend the 
theatres, particularly Drury Lane, 
when Mr. Garrick, returning from the 
continent, *eappeared upon the stage. 
He generally went into the pit, and 
seated himself as neat to the. orchestra 
as he could, But his chief amuse- 
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ment in London seemed to arise from 
attending the different courts of jus- 
tice, the Old Bailey in particular; 
and there, from his frequent attendance 
and savacity of observation, he ac- 
uired a clear and accurate know!edge 
of the criminal law. It is interesting 
at all times to trace the progress of a 
favourite inclination in youth, when 
leading toany laudable pursuit. Phe 
proceedings in the courts al Lancas- 
ter had made a forcible impression on 
his mind; and the trial of Eugene 
Aram, no doubt, added strength to a 
propensity in which his frequent vi- 
sits to the metropolis at’ this time 
enabled him to indulge. In the midst 
of all this he was perfectly satished 
with his lot, and found himself so 
happy ia his situation at Greenwich, 
that he has been often heard to say, 
‘the rank of first assistant in the aca- 
demy was (heu the highest object of 
his 2 ihi ion. - 9 

With respect to Mr, Paley being 
satisfied with bis first ‘small earnest 
of patronag*. Mr. Meadley mentions 
thet « Mr. Paley irequently observed, 


that at Masgrove he had passed some 
of the ast days of his lite. Sa- 
tisfied wiih what he had then re- 


ceived no cares about his future pros- 
pecis disturbed the serenity of his 
mind. The situation of this pleasant 
village on the banks. ot the river 
Eden, a.iowed him to indulge himself 
frequently in angling, the favourite 
amusement of his youth. So partial 
wis he to a sport, which, notwith- 
stauding the opinion of honest Wal- 
ton, can scarcely be reconciled to 
either reason or humanity, that he at 
one time kept a journal of his exploits, 
and had afterwards his portrait taken 
with his rod and line. Alluding to 
his success in trouling for pike, he 
used to say, that the fish when not 
hungry would sometimes nibble with- 
out swallowing the bait, in which case 
he found it necessary to stimulate its 
appetite by maneeuvring ; ‘ for,’ added 
he, ‘the pike reasons thus,—though 
Tam not hungry now, I may be to- 
morrow, and therefore must not lose 
so tempting a prize.’ ”” 

As we have no room fora longer 
extract, we must now close our re- 
view with the pleasing observation, 
that the parents of Archdeacon Paley 
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both lived to witness his high reputa- 
tion and success in life. His mother 
died in March 1796; his father, 
whose prophetic anticipations respect- 
ing his son had been so fully con- 
firmed, died in 1749, having taught 
ithe school at Giggleswick more than 
half a century. He had been vicar of 
Helpeston sixty-four years, which 
induced his son to suppose him the 
oldest beneficed clergyman in the 
kingdom. = 

n the sudden elevation of Bona- 
parte to the supreme direction of af- 
fairs in. the French republic, Dr. 
Paley observed to a party of gentle- 
men, who dined with him at Bishop- 
Wearmouth :— 


** The French are rapidly approach- 
ing to absolute monarchy again; the 
conventional government was esta- 
blished on a very broad basis, which 
has been narrowed on every subse- ; 
quent alteration, and is progressively 
tending to a point. In similar con- 
vulsions, none can ultimately succeed 
in bearing sway but men of great in- 
trepidity, great ability, and great 
roguery. Without great intrepidity, 
uo man will intentionally vetiture 
upon so hazardous a career; without 
areal ability, and without great ro- 
guery, no man can bring his designs 
to a successful close.” 


In reference to the discussions 
which took place in 1799 and 1800, 
about the Cold Bath Field. prison, 
Dr. Paley once explicitly declared,— ~ 
«© That ‘he magistrates of Hicks’s- 
Hall were by no means proper per- 
sons to be intrusted with the exclu- 
sive power of examining into, and 
controuling the conduct of Governor 
Aris; since they were salaried of- 
ficers like himself; that the inquiry 
moved for was, in his opinion, no 
party question, but one which des 
served to be very seriously considered ; 
and that, for his part, he had always 
thought Sir Francis Burdett right in 
persevering to agitate the subject ; 
for, by such continued exertions, he 
must ultimately succeed in correcting 
the abuse.” 

Dr. Paley is said to have left a very 
competent fortune among his family ; 
for though he never levied the ut- 
most value upon his preferments, and 
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always lived in a style suitable to his 
station, he had been through life an 
economist upon a plan. 

But it may be said with propriety 
of these Memoirs by G. W. Mead- 
ley, that although the matter is really 
valuable, and the diversity most co- 
pious, yet an imposing arrangement, 
and an advantageous disposal of the 
strong lights and shades in_ the 
moral painting, seem not to have 
been studied. 

Some idea of the mighty mind that 
once actuated Archdeacon Paley’s 
mortal part may be formed from the 
following catalogue of his works, and 
the manner in which they have gene- 
rally been received by an enlightened 
public, during a long succession of 
years :— 

1. A Defence of the Considerations 
on the Propriety of requiring a Sub- 
scription to Articles of Faith, in reply 
to a late Answer from the Clarendon 
Press. 8vo. London. 1774. 

2. Observations upon the Character 
and Example of Christ, and an Ap- 
pendix on the Morality of the Gospel, 
annexed to Bishop Law’s Reflections 
on the Life and Character of Christ. 
8vo. Cambridge. 1776 

3. Cantion recommended in the 
Use and Application of Scripture 
Language. A Sermon preached July 
15,1777, in the Cathedral Church of 
Carlisle, at the Visitation of the Right 
Rev. Edmund Lord Bishop of Car- 
lisle. 4to. London. 1777. reprinted 
in 8yo. 1782. 

4. The Clergyman’s Companion in 
visiting the Sick. Small 8vo. 10th 
edition, 178--. 

5. Advice addressed to the Young 
Clergy of the Diocese of Carlisle, in 
a Sermon preached at a General Or- 
dination, holden at Rose Castle, on 
Sunday, July 29, 1781. 4to. rep. in 
8vo. 1783. 

6. A Distinction of Orders in the 
Church defended upon the Principles 
of public Utility, ina Sermon preach- 
ed in the Castle-Chapel, Dublin, at 
the Consecration of John Law, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Clonfert and Kilmac- 
duagh, Sept. 21, 1782, 4to. rep. in 
8vo. 1783. 

7. Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy. 4to. rep. 2 vols. 8vo. 15th 
edition. 1785. 
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8. The Young Christian instructed 
in Reading and in the Principles of 
Religion; compiled for the use of the 
Sunday Schools in Carlisle. 16mo 
Carlisle. 9d edit. 178--. 

9 Hore Pauline; or, The Truth 
of the Scripture History of St. Paul 
evinced, by a Comparison of the Epis. 
tles which bear his, name with the 
Acts of the Apostles, and with one 
another. 8vo. 4th edition. 1790. 

10. The Use and Propriety of local 
and occasional Preaching: a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Carlisle, in the year 1790. Ato. 

11. An Essay upon the British Con- 
stitution, being the VIIth Chapter of 
the Vith Book of the Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy. 8vo, 
1792. 

12. Reasons for Contentment, ad- 
dressed to the labouring Part of the 
British Public. Carlisle. 12mo. 1792. 
rep. 8vo. 1793. 

13. A short Memoir of the Life of 
Edmund Law, D.D. Bishov of Car- 
lisle, inserted in Hutchinson s History 
of Cumberland, and in the Eneyele- 
pedia Britannica, 1794, and rep. with 
Notes, 1800. 

i4. A View of the Evidences of 
Christianity. 3 vols. 12mo. 1794; rep. 
2 vols. Svo. Oth edition. 

15. Dangers incidental to the cleri- 
cal Character stated, in a Sermon 
preached before the University of 
Cambridge, at Great St. Mary's 
Church, on Sunday, July 5, 1795, 
being Commencement Sunday. 4to. 

16. A Sermon preached at the As- 
sizes at Durham, July 20, 1795, and 
published at the request of the Lord 
Bishop, the Honourable the Judges 
of the Assize, and the Grand Jury. 
4to. 1795. 

17. Natural Theology; or, Evi- 
dences of the Existence and Attributes 
of the Deity, collected from the Ap- 
pearances of Nature. 8vo. 1802. 8th 
edition. 

18. Sermons on several Subjects. 
Distributed gratis amongst the Inha- 
bitants of Bishop-Wearmouth, in 
compliance with a codicit to the au- 
thor’s will, 1806; they haye been since 
published. oe 

19. Sermons and Tracts, containing 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 16— 
1808, 
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Report of the TRIAL in an AcTION 
or a LIBEL contained in a Revirw 
of « The Portraiture of Methodism,’ 
at Guildhall, before the Right Hon. 
Lord Ellenborough and a Special 
Jury, Saturday, March 11, 1809. 


rqyxHIS trial, Nightingale versus 
| Stockdale, has, in a great mea- 
sure, grown out of the same source 
which lately produced those excellent 
volumes, by a Barrister, entitled 
« Hints to the Public, and the Legis- 
Jature, on the Nature and Effect of 
Evangelical Preaching ;” the first part 
of which we reviewed in page 216 
of vol. 1x, when it was justly remark- 
ed, that these evangelical anti- 
moralists (tor a species of whom 
Mr. Stockdale, it is presumed, inad- 
yertently became the publisher) 
swarm in every town in the kingdom, 
and turn their disciples to a systematic 
contempt of the moral law, and with- 
draw them from all dependence on 
the practice of their duty as men and 
christians.” The same species have 
also erected themselves into a kind 
of popedom, claiming a -spiritual or 
indefinite authority over churches, 
consciences, and even the persons of 
men. These are facts proved by legal 
evidence. 

The Evangelical Magazine, and the 
Eclectic Review, have long been in 
the habit of signalizing themselves, 
not only in condemning the principles 
ef those who do not subscribe to every 
title of their creeds, but in doing 
every thing in their power to stir up 
the minds of men and, magistrates 
against the persons of those who rea- 
son against their discordant opinions. 

Unhappily for the ‘ New Annual 
Register, for 1807,’ the reviewer of 
Mr. Nightingale’s Portraiture of Me- 
thedism thought proper to adopt 
some of that highly seasoned detrac- 
tion, which the so-called evangelical 
hawkers of literature had so long 
dealt in exclusively. But, as new 
converts are frequently led so far by 
a blind zeal as to hurt the cause for 
which they contend, so the anony- 
mous reviewer, who probably pre- 
sumed he was covered by his friends 
and his publisher, seemed to endea- 
vour at riveJing his predecessors ; 
for, concluding his remarks on the 


publication just mentioned, he turns 
from the work to the author, and, 
with a mixture of the dictator and 
the dogmatist, asserted, “‘ There is a 
depravity indeed in this man’s heart 
(if we may reason from the publi- 
cation before us), that unqualifies 
him for giving evidence in any court. 
The Methodists may be fools, but 
their present historian is obviously 
a knave.” 


Upon this particular point, Mr. 
Sedgwick, who was one of the coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, very judiciously 
observed,— 


** If any writer publish a work in- 
jurious in its tendency to the morals 
of the community, he cannot be too 
severely reprobated or too pointedly 
exposed: the interests of the indi- 
vidual and of the public demand this. 
So if any one send forth a literary 
work that is feeble in the composition, 
or faulty in the style, or defective in 
the arrangement, for all this he is 
open to criticism, and his repttation 
as a writer must run the gauntlet. His 
arguments may be refuted, his asser- 
tions may be reproved, his principles 
may be condemned, his ignorance 
may be ridiculed. —The reviewer 
may, if he will, exhaust all the re- 
sources of eloquence, and reasoning, 
and irony, and wit, in exposing the 
emptiness of an author's pretensions 
to public fame. But it is to his merit 
or demerit as an author that the critic 
must confine his strictures; to go out 
of the way, and with unprovoked in- 
temperance to attack his character as 
a man—to blacken him with reproach 
—to brand him with ignominy.— 
Ought this to be suffered? Is this 
to be endured? No. When courts 
of criticism thus abuse their juris- 
diction, it is time that a court of 
justice should interfere, not merely 
to regulate their judgment, but to re- 
dress: the injury sustained by their 
sentence. 

“The present libel, Gentlemen, is 
rendered perhaps more important and 
impressive by the nature of the pub- 
lication that excited it. Before | pro- 
ceed further, I will say a word or two 
upon the subject. My client, Mr. 
Nightingale, was seduced, as too many 

have been, into the magic circle of 
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Methodism; it was at a time of life 
when his judgment was not sufficiently 
ripe, nor the faculties of his mind 
sufficiently exercised to secure him 
against the delusions of enthusiasm. 
The doctrines which he. had been 
taught, he,—as is but too common in 
the first fervors of zeal, — became 
anxious to teach to others in his turn. 
As the libel states, and states very 
truly, he became a preacher. But 
when he had thus appointed himself 
to this most awful and responsible 
situation, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to examine into the truth of 
those doctrines which he had hitherto 
received upon trust. He did so. And 
being a man of liberal inquiry, and 
anxious only for truth, he compared 
the faith taught by the leaders of his 
sect, with the faith taught in the 
Christian Scriptures; and the result 
was, what every rational man might 
expect it would be, he became a con- 
vert from Methodism to Christianity. 
As an honest and conscientious man, 
he now felt it his duty to forsake that 
connexion into which he found he 
had too precipitately entered, and he 
accordingly retired from it. This 
secession drew down upon him great 
reproach and abuse; it excited burn- 
ing enmity, and hot indignation.— 
W hile my client continued a member 
of the sect, so long as he promulgated 
their doctrines and promoted their 
views, no praise was withheld from 
him, they applauded his preaching to 
the skies, their chorus was, ‘ Hark 
the lark at Heaven's gate sings;’ but 
when they found he had forsaken the 
nest, they changed their note. He 
was no longer the lark to whose ce- 
lestial song the saints might listen 
with delight. No. They discovered 
on a sudden that he was a bird of a 
different wing. It was ‘ the Nighiin- 
gale,-and not the Lark, grating harsh 
discords and unpleasing sharps.’ 


“* But what became of my client after 
his departure from this sect? Gentle- 
men, | will tell you. Heat that time re- 
sided at Macclesfield, and so highly had 
these people conceived of his abilities, 
that his school (for he then kept a 
school) was filled with the children 
of persons of the Methodist persua- 
sion ; he had upwards of ninety under 
his tuition; but after his change of sen- 
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timent was known, his pupils were 
nearly all taken from him, and by 
means of the underhanded machina. 
tions of one zealot and another, his 
scholars dwindled down to eight. [n 
short, he was reduced by the malice 
of these unchristian bigots to a state of 
utter indigence, and was compelled 
to walk forth anew into the world to 
seek his bread. ‘Thus situated, he left 
Macclesfield, and came up to London, 
under the patronage of a gentleman 
of distinguished reputation and cha- 
racter, who never would have patro- 
nised any man whose worth and virtues 
were not such as to deserve it. J al- 
lude to Mr. Smyth, Professor of Mo- 
dern History at the University of Cam- 
bridge, by the aid of his introduction, 
and tht recommendations which his 
own excellent character procured 
him, he was enabled by his literary 
exertions to maintain himself in a 
state of humble, but honest, and there. 
fore honourable, independence. For 
such a man as this, who has always 
endeavoured to deserve well of socie- 
ty, and who looks to his reputation in 
society for support, what must be his 
feelings to find himself posted about 
the world as a renegado and a knave; 
so abandoned to corruption, so de- 
praved of heart as to be unworthy of 
all confidence and credit with his 
fellow-men. I do not hesitate to say, 
and I am sure your feelings will go 
along with me when I say it, that the 
language of this libeller 1s as unmanly 
as it is infamous, and as cruel as it is 
base! Who shall remove from my 
client the stigma thus cast upon him? 
This record of his depravity is re- 
ceived every where, and how shall he 
erase it?) Who shall redress an injury’ 
the extent and consequence of which 
to him, and situated as he is, it is 
difficult to calculate? Gentlemen, 
when I ask these questions, | look to 
you for an answer. It is your judg- 
ment as well as to your justice that I 
appeal. Your estimate of the value of 
moral character —1 would fain pause 
over this consideration, and I would 
conjure you to pause over it— your 
estimate of the value of moral cha- 
racter, and the rate at which you ap- 
preciate the loss of it, will we estimated 
to-day by your verdict.” 


Which verdict, we may add, was 
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given in favour of Mr. Nightingale; 
the jury, having retired for about half 
an hour, awarded him two hundred 
pounds damages. 


‘The Attorney General, who was 
counsel for the defendant, with Mr. 
Garrow, in defenoe of Mr. Stockdale 
as publisher of the libel, endeavoured 
to retort the charge of a Jibeller upon 
Mr. Nightingale, in asserting that he 
had libelled Mr. Adam Clarke.— 
With this view, he quoted a passage 
from the ‘ Portraiture of Methodism,’ 
which Mr. Sedgwick observed was 
misapplied by the Attorney General ; 
when the Lord Chief Justice inter- 
fered, and said,—*‘ It does not appear 
here to refer to Adam Clarke; but if 
it did, what then? Let Adam Clarke, 
if he thinks proper, bring his own 
action.” 

As we may take another oppor- 
tunity for selecting some of the llighly 
picturesque descriptions of Methodis- 
tical practices detailed in Mr. N.’s 
‘ Portraiture,’ we shall close this re- 
view with an extract from the admi- 
rable and judicious charge addressed 
to the jury on this occasion, 


“ The work in question,” his Lord- 
ship observed, “‘ certainly professes 
to exhibit a’ variety of indecencies 
and enormities which the author states 
to be prevalent among the persons 
with whom he was connected at the 
time he was a member of that sect. 
He states these things, and he states 
them with freedom, and very strongly; 
and certainly, if his statements are 
true, they do excite very serious feel- 
ings in the mind of every well dis- 
posed christian. He has pourtrayed 
a very shocking scene of immorality 
and liceutiousness, that must be sub- 
yersive of all real religion; and con- 
nected with it certainly there are ob- 
servations upon the characters of some 
preachers, which do them but little 
honour. Mr. Adam Clarke he has 
noticed in one place in terms of re- 
proof, but 1 find, a few lines on, he 
mentions him as a person of great learn- 
ug and piety, and he gives credit to 
juany of that sect, for being religious 
and pious characters, and very efli- 
cient in their profession, 

“The question for your consider- 
ation is this:—Whether these stric- 
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tures which are complained of, be a 
fair criticism on a literary work, 
written in the spirit, and for the pur- 
pose of a fair and candid discussion 
of the work so criticised ? Or whether, 


under the pretence of such criticism, 


it is a malicious slander of the person 
and private character of the author? 
That, [ take it, is the fair ‘question to 
be left for your consideration ; for, as 
to the work itself, there can be no 
doubt but that in the fullest manner, 
it is fair in any person to criticise 
upon that work, and to go fully into 
the character of it. And this could 
not be done, in many cases, without 
in some respects commenting upon 
the person of the author; as far as he 
exhibits himself in this work he is 
fairly the subject of criticism. But if 
the critic travels into collateral matter, 
not pertinent to the subject of the 
book, and chooses to deal in any col- 
lateral slander; if he introduces any 
facts not stated in the work, and makes 
injurious comments upon them, in 
that respect he is a slanderer, and 
liable to an action. It is therefore 
material for you to collate this cri- 
ticism with which Mr. Stockdale is 
here charged, with the Portraiture of 
Methodism as it has been read to you, 
and tosee whether all the observations 
made by Mr. Stockdale—and when I 
say Mr. Stockdale, I would always be 
understood to mean the author of this 
writing—are borne out by the work, 
or whether there are not matters sug- 
gested collateral to the work, and for 
which there is no foundation in the 
work itself. 

“* Gentlemen, the writer begins,— 
‘We have also received a thick oc- 
tavo volume upon this same subject, 
entitled A Portraiture of Methodism,’ 
and so forth, going through the title. 
*'T’his, we understand, to be the work 
of a Mr. Nightingale; and they are 
borne out so far in that, that Mr. 
Nightingale’s name is pretixed to it; 
‘who after having run through half 
the signs of the religious zodiac’— 
Now, gentlemen, [ do not find any 
thing in the work, from which it can 
be shewn that this gentleman, the 
plaintiff, had ‘run through half the 
signs of the religious zodiac;’ by 
which it is no doubt meant to be in- 
timated, that he had gone through a 
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variety of professions of faith, before 
he had embraced that of Methodism. 
But what antecedent faith, or what 
number of faiths, there seems to be no 
foundation to assert from the work, 
that E can find. Then it goes on to 
say, he ‘at length entered into that 
of Westleyan Methodism, was a zea- 
lous preacher in its cause, sedulously 
attended the monthly love-meetings.’ 
From what [| find in the work, there 
does not seem to me to be any parti- 
cular foundation for saying, that he 
was a sedulous attendant on the love- 
meetings, or was a participator in the 
practices of those meetings.—‘ And at 
length left this cause for some other, 
but, if we be rightly informed, not for 
a better.” Now what faith he left it 
for, does not appear on the face of 
this publication; from the Portraiture 
of Methodism, it does not appear to 
what cause he had gone over; and we 
are now considering the facts as they 
appear on the face of the work itself; 
and whether he had taken up with a 
better or a worse, the commenting 
upon his book does net authorise this 
man, the author of the libel, in saying 
that he had not gone over to a better 
faith. Then he goes on;—‘ and now, 
in a parosysm of spite, foams forth al! 
the absurdities and trash which he 
has ever beheld among this extraor- 
dinary sect. But to us he foams in 
vain ; the evidence of a renegado shall 
never be admitted in our court.’ Now 
this does seem to result from the work; 
as by renegado is usually meant, in an 
offensive sense, a person who has left 
the faith he once professed. ‘There 
is a depravity in this man's heart that 
ungualifies him for giving evidence 
in any court. These words are cer- 
tainly very offensive; but then the 
writer of them refers himself to the 
book as the foundation of that in- 
ference; he says, ‘if we may reason 
from his publication before us; and 
certainly in the course of criticism, it 
is allowable for him to infer a depra- 
vity in the author's mind, supposing 
the work fairly supports thatinference; 
that is always a question for your con- 
sideration, whether the work main- 
tains the inference, or whether the 
inference ‘be a mere pretext to cover 
the writer's malice. * The Methodists 
may be ivols, but their present bis- 


torian is obviously a knave.’ Jf he 
founds himself upon the work, the 
person who wrote this might argue, 
that from what the author had ex- 
hibited of himself in his book, he 
could do no éther than draw that 
conclusion; and I cannot say, if this 
were done in fairly commenting upon 
that work, and upon the author as 
connected with that work, that it 
would be absolutely a slander; but 
when it is said, ‘ the Methodists may 
be fools, but their present historian 
is obviously a knave;’ if this embraces 
a larger field, if -it comprehends the 
private and domestic, as well as the 
literary, character of the plaintiff, 
then, to be sure, he steps beyond the 
province of a critic, and his criticism 
becomes a libel. 

** Gentlemen, it is for you to say, 
whether there be any slander collateral 
to this publication, and collateral to a 
fair criticism upon it, and whether 
the work remarked on is used only as 
a medium to convey slanderous iin- 
putations; or whether it is the fair 
result of a just critique:—as you un- 
derstand it in one sense or the other, 
you will find your verdict. If you 
are of opinicn that although part of 
the observations might be borne out 
by fair criticism, yet if the writer has 
gone beyond them, if he has libelled 
the plaintiff for the faith which he 
has now embraced; if he has repre- 
sented him as a man of a perpetual 
change of faith, when .it only appears 
from his book, that he had once er- 
roneous opinions concerning Chris- 
tianity—it is for you to say, whether 
you think that will fairly warrant the 
assertion that, before he became a 
Methodist, he had ‘run through half 
the signs of the religious zodiac.’ 

«| shall not trouble you with read- 
ing the passages from the book, which 
you have already heard — they are in 
your memory. If the things stated in 
this book are true, they are matter of 
very serious consideration to every 
one who wishes well to the interests 
of religion, and of society at large— 
If the defendant has gone beyond fair 
observations, your verdict will be for 
the plaintiff.” 

The fesult of tire Jury's verdict, as 
we have before stated, was in favour 
of Mr, Nightingale. 
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LINES, No longer then thy boughs, ill-fated Thorn! 
With spotless white, and blooming green 


On a Moon-LiGut Eveninc. 
shall glow ; 


How Luna spreads on every side No more the grove, the copse, or fence 
Her silv’ry veil of light so pale! adorn, 
How swift her am’rous beams do glide, No more embalm the zephyrs as they 
To kiss each flow’ret in the vale. blow; 
oth Nor yet to me their fragrant sweets be- 
Glow-worms, now, their light are shed- stow : 
ding, : , For then may I to woods and groves repair, 
Gilding cowslips with their ray; And pluck thy blooms incomparably fair? 


Around their lucid charms they’re spread- 
No; the rude tyrant on the throne of Spring, 


ing 
To light the beetle on his way. Shall plant his standard on the plain a- 
; : a round ; 
Ah! gently tread the humid ground, And in each vale, with proud disdain, shalt 
Where’er the dewy drops are seen ! Sing 
: ; shes g 
Ah! spare the Gems which, glitt’ring Thy tarnish’d honours on the sun-burnt 
round, : r ground, 
Bedeck each trembling leaf so green. Where all the pomp of Spring did erst 
- abound : 
Higher Ardwick, near Manchester. Yes! tay. Bie flow’rs shall fall beneath his 
? 
ene And every blossom wear the hue of death ! 
To a TuorNn IN Boom. With drooping heart, and sympathetic eye, 
AIL, thou fair offspring of the beau- ea them, blasted in their 
teous hour, 4 , : 
When clad in blooming robes all nature Softly am their death-song with a 
. > 


reigns ! 
O let me cull one blossom from thy bow’r, 
To show the world that Spring the vic- 


In words of woe and eloquence sublime: 
Heav’n shall inspire me at the solemn 


Woe Then all thy warbli he knell shall 
O’er Winter stern, and thee, her meed, *€9 4?! thy waroling it marae ie 8 
obtains ; TING» 


And thy departed charms be sepulchred 
with Spring. 
Wittiam Toécker. 


Emblem of victory! it checks my joy Tilshead, Wiltshire Downs, 
To think how soon thy honour must April 2d, 1809. 
decline! 
When the bright sun shall be no longer coy, 
But boldly ride through Cancer’s sultry LINES. 


- ! hat holy S tudious 
To urge his flaming progress through He ea en ee eee 


the line, hg dae Whose thirst for knowledge, or whose zeal 
A champion fierce, that travels in his car, for truth, . 


Shall with the victress wage unequal war. First taught them to expand th’ historic 
page, 
Who is this champion? who shall dare And cull the flowers of each preceding age; 
contest Thence shewing, by judicious mixture, how 
For per meed, on Spring's dissuading To twine the wreath around the classic brow. 
ground? 
Usurping Summer, plum’d with burning Tis their's to tell you, and they'll tell 
crest, . you true, 
With thunder arm’d, and with the dog- When the great leader of th’ oppressed crew 
star crown'd! That groan’d in Egypt under Pharoah’s rod, 
In him the dreadful pow’rs of war abound: Brought forth his people with the hand of 
He thy fair posies from her grasp shall wring, God ; 
Aud pluck the trophies from the brow of Me, hapless me, in Egypt left behind, 
Spring ! Ages roll’d'on, and saw me yet confin’d, 
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Whom now, exulting in the tyrant’s woe, 
She waves triumphant o’er her veteran foe. 
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For "twas my lot, tho’ I their bondage shar’d, 

Join’d in their songs, and in their darings 
dard, 

When laden with the spoils, they sought 
the coast, 

And fled before the death-devoted host, 

That never in the desert I should mourn, 

Or in the Land of Promise should sojurn. 

But when, in future times, the Dardan 
Boy 

Brought back Achiaia's pride, the scourge 
of Troy, 

Disdaininy slothful ease, and languid peace, 

I stood the foremost in the ranks of Greece: 

But such thy fate, Pelides, and my own, 

Never to enter Troy’s ill-fated town ; 

But when Troy fell, and War's alarms were 
o'er, 

And great Fneas sought the Punic shore, 

Me, when Love's ardent flames began to 
glow, 

He saw in Carthage, and forgot the foe. 

But when to Latium he had steer’d his 
flight, 

And Reme arose to his prophetic sight, 

His eye far piercing, and his judgment clear, 

Knew | should never find a station there. 

Such was my lot, but when great Cesar 
shone, 

And bade Rome call the conquer’d world 
her own, 

I in the Gaulish legions took my stand, 

Nor fear'd the haughty tyrant’s stern com- 
mand. 

T own in council he unequall'd sat, 

And I ne’er boasted talents in debate ; 

But Ceasar, nor the world’s united might, 

Could ever drive me from the midst of 
fight. 

Me, when Timos thunder'd as a god, 

And Persia trembled as the tyrant trod, 

The heaven-wrapt Bramin on the saered 
shore 

Of Ganges, saw me twice, but saw no more. 


In later times, should curious eyes per- 

vade, 

And wish to draw me from the silent shade, 

] still stand forth obtrusive to the view, 

By others challeng’d, as 1 challenge you. 

Go then ;—but seek me not in modern 
France, 

Nor with the beaux esprit, nor in the dance, 

Nor in the strains of Italy to join, 

Nor in the rites of Venus, nor the wine: 

But would you place me, all my cares be- 
guiling, 

And view me, where you'll ever see me 
smiling = 

Seek me where Gsorncer and ENGLAND 
sHine to view, 

And where they flourish—there I flourish 
too. 
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Tut ADMONITION. 
Pause, Wanderer pause! ere thou pre- 


sum'st to move, 
With lawless feet, along these flowery 
ways! ‘ 
For here, at eve, Ophelia’s spirit Strays, 
To hear the moanings of the turtle dove! 


Calmly reflect that these sequester'd walks 
Will then re-echo, with unseemly sound, 
That here Octavian takes his lonely 

round, 

Communing with the spirit as:it stalks! 


But if thy bosom ever felt the glow 
By which the soul in tenderness dis. 
solves— 
Go onward, Wand’rer! to the house of 
woe, . 
Where Death enthron’d mysterious Na- 
ture solves! 


Pursue this path! "twill lead the to the 
shade 
Where lie the relics of th’ immortal Maid! 


Crafton-Street, May 1809. J.G. 





ELEGY. 

“If ever Chance two wand’ring loves 
shou’d bring 

“ To yonder tomb, where simple roses 
spring, 

‘¢ O’er the pale marble shall they join their 
heads, 

“ And drink the falling tears each other 
sheds ; 

*¢ Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov'd, 

“© O may we never love as these have lov'd.” 


GENIUS at length has given me a crown 
~” Of various flowers to adorn my head; 
But ah! ‘twas given when my love had 
flown, 
Whenall her charms were shrouded with 
the dead. 


Yet will I cherish the delusive art, 
And still at eve my favorite vigil keep ; 
For since the Gay no pleasure can impart, 
Tis holy joy with Sympathy to weep. 


How blest are they who never heard the 
strain 
That Fancy warbles thro’ the mournful 
grove! 
Who ne'er were taught of Fortune te 
complain, 
Or feel the pangs of disappointed love ! 


Let them be blest ! and whatsoe’er my lot, 
I'll brave Misfortune with a brow serene; 
Save, when I muse on some deserted spot, 
Where oft our walks of innocence hare 
been, 
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To mark the brook wind careléssly along, 
To view the herd across thé meadows 


stray, f , 
And list to rueful Philomela’s song, 
May smooth Octavian’s ever-upland way! 


Oft will I wander to the mould’ring stone, 
That bears the traces of Ophelia’s name ; 
Oft thro’ the woodland-solitudes, alone, 
Will to the moon my wretchedness pro- 
claim. 


How oft together, ere the sun withdrew, 
We lay enamour’d near yon awful grot! 

How oft we ponder’d on the distant view, 
The winding river and the rural cot! 


But there no more Ophelia shall resort, 
To shun the Summer's penetrating heat; 
No more thro’? yonder valley shall she 
sport, 
Or in the woods her lov’d Octavian meet ! 


Low under ground those virtuous cheeks 
decay, 
Where once the hues of roseate health 
appear'd ! 
Dim ace those eyes that once eclips’d the 
da 
By Friendship honor’d, and by Love 
rever'd. 


Yet ‘tis sublime, with an unruffled eye, 

To muse upon the features of the past; 
To hear the voice of Virtue from on high, 
Prociaim our lives eternaily shall last! 

OcTAYIAN. 
Kensington, May, 1809. 





QUATORZAIN. 


HUsHp is the mournful blast! and 
thro’ the skies 
The rolling planets urge their devious 
ways; 
No vagrant zephyr through the valley 
sighs, 
And not an insect in the welkin plays: 


‘Tis a religious truce that few enjoy, 
For Somnus now, enthron’d ou yonder 
tow’r, 
Does half the nations of the world annoy 
With the rank poison of the midnight 
hour! 


T'll seek the margent of some limpid 
stream, 

With contemplation renovate my soul, 

Where 1 may view, sublim’d in awful 
dream, 

The constellations circle round the pole; 


Or foam with Newton thro’ the vaulted air, 
Far from the haunts of Weétchedness and 
Care! 


Geafton-strect, May 1809, J.G. 
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RHAPSODY, on reading the Poetical 
Works of Joun Scott. 


Scott lov'd the goft elegiac song, 

* That mourn’d for charms untimely fled; 
He loath’d the trifler’s empty strain, 
Where feign’d—imaginary pain, 

And emblems of a sickly head, 

Were seen the puny lines among! 


He low'd to hear the Muse rehearse 
Some genuine woe in genuine verse; 
He sought the soul-dissolving rhyme, 
Energic — pure — devout — sublime ; 
For ah! his heart was taught to know 
The summit of superior woe; 

To feel the loss of one it lov'd, 

By all the smiles of Heaven approv'd ' 


So I delight the song to hear, 
(Replete with unaffected woe) 

That’s form’d to charm the dullest ear, 
And make the coldest bosom glow ! 
But hence! with all those flowery straing 

The offspring of romantic brains ! 
Avaunt! with all those lays of “ fire,” 
Where Love’s succeeded by “ Desire !” 
And all those Della Cruscan rhymes, 
That please the ear to spoil the tines ! 
O! leave us the impressive song 
That flows devoid of studied art; 
Where reason charms, and numbers strong, 
‘Melt into love the critic’s heart! 
Give then the lays of Shenstone sweet, 
Where sense-—«affection—learning meet ; 
Or plaintive Pope’s emphatic lyre, 
Whose mellow sounds can never tire ! 


Q!, how delightful "tis to be, 
When Midnight rides on her raven plumes, 
Sublim’d in mournful reverie, 
Amid the ivy-circled tombs ! 
To ponder there, by man unseen, 
On Nature’s swift decay 5 
And every hollow blast between, 
Save when the loud lapwing intervene, 
To pour the reguiem-lay. 
Though from me Death has snatch’d my 
Love, 
Has hurl’d her to the lonely tomb,— 
Tlv eternal Essence lives above, 
Scorning the grave's ungenial gloom: 
Yet every year that steals along 
Shall prompt at least one simple song; 
While Recollection brings to light 
The charms that Heaven beheld unite, 
And. in one frame preside; 
Then Cynthia, by whose argent beam 
We rambled near the brawling stream, 
So oft at even tide, 
Shall watch the place whereVirtue sleeps, 
Where meek-ey'’d Contemplation weeps, 
Shall lure my wistful eyes from earth, 
Unfo.ding the joys of the Second Birth; . 
Then looking to the lowly tomb, 
Il think of happier days to come! 


Grafton-street, May 1809. J.G. 











THE NEW 


Mr. EnwarpD Stracevy's, of West- 


minster, for an tmproved Methed of 


hanging the Bodies, and of con- 
structing the Percies of four wheeled 
Carriages, by which such Carriages 
are rendered less liable to be over 
turned; and of constructing Perch- 
bolts and Collar Braces. 
6 bye invention embraces four ob- 
jects, and is described as fol- 
lows:—First. The constructing of 
the perch of a four wheeled carriage 
in such a manner that either of the 
axletrees may have a vertical motion 
independent of the other, so that one 


axletree may remain parallel to the ; 


plain of the horizon, whilst the other 
is perpendicular to it, or, in other 
words, that the axletrees may be in 
different planes at the same time. 

Second. The hanging of the body 
on the springs of such a carriage, in 
such manner as will tend not oniy to 
diminish the liability of its being over- 
turned, but add also to the ease of its 
motion 

Third. The forming of a collar 
brace, which shall almost immediately 
bring the body to an equilibrium, 
should the centre of gravity be moved, 

Fourth, The forming of a perch- 
bolt ; by the use of which the carriage 
may be more easily turned to the 
right or left, and the friction that 
now takes place by the use of the 
common perch-bolts, between the 
wheel plates, the transom bed, and 
the fore-axletree bed, reduced almost 
to nothing. 

Carriages constructed on Mr. S's. 
principle, differ but little in appear- 
ance from other four wheeled car- 
riages; the chief distinction lying in 
the construction of the perch, and its 
having a revolving motion, and in the 
hanging of the body on the spyings. 

The perch of this invention is form- 
ed of any tough wood or iron, and 
may be of the same length and dia- 
meter as others; its size being pro- 
portioned to the strength required. 
The fore part of this perch is fixed to 
the transom bed in front, as usual, 
and the after part is so contrived that 
the perch has the power of a revolving 
motion in it, being connected to this 
axietree bed by a cylindrical box of 
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metal, through which the perch passes 
at the junction of the perch wings, 
and then enters in the cylindrical 
metal box fastened in the hind axle. 
tree bed itself; in both of which the 
perch is allowed to turn freely, bejng 
guarded with a collar of brass to re. 
duce the friction; and that part of it 
which works in the box in the bind 
axletree bed, being a cylindrical axis 
made of iron or other hard metal, 
fixed at the end of .the perch, and 
secured by a strong nut, screwed on 
to the end of the axis. The diameter 
of this axis may be from one to two 
inches, or more, as necessary. 

The mode of hanging the body on 
the springs, is thus described:—The 
principal variation from the common 
method of hanging the body on its 
springs, consists in the body loops, 
which must be so extended that the 
ends of them may come nearly under 
the shackles of their respective 
springs, and each of them so formed 
as to end in a cylindrical axis of one 
or two inches or more in length, and 
sufficiently strong to support the body; 
and on each a shackie for the re- 
ception of one of the main braces, 
should be fitted, ending in a cylindri- 
cal box or socket, made so as to-work 
and turn on the axis of the body loop, 
and secured to it by a nut and pin; 
which shackles should be of such a 
length as to work entirely clear of 
their respective body loops; the body 
is then to be hung by the main braces 
attached to these shackles on the 
springs in the same manner as other 
carriage bodies are usually hung— 
W hen the body is thus hung the ac- 
tion is as follows :—should either of 
the hind or fore wheels descend into a 
low spot in the road, or ascend a 
raised surface, the boxes or sockets 
on the body loops will turn on their 
axes nearly the tenth of a circle, and 
to that inclination will the body, with 
the co-operation of the collar braces, 
hereinafter described, be enabled to 
preserve its equilibrium sufficiently, 
so as not to be overturned. 

The collar brace is thus formed :— 
a roller made of metal, wood, or other 
substance sufficiently strong, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, and 
about three inches and a half longs 
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nas an axis of iron, or other suitable 
nietal, passed through and fixed firm 
in its centre, and projecting about 
half an inch at each end of the roller, 
the axis being supported at each end 
by av upright piece of metal or wood, 
(being standards for the roller) fast- 
ened on the press at the place where 
collar brace rings are usually fixed, 
on which standards the axis is allowed 
to.turn round freely, being always 
kept well greased, and then over or 
underneath this roller, when thus fast- 
ened on the perch, a proper strap for 
a collar brace is conducted from a 
collar brace ring, fixed opposite to 
the roller, under the right hand, or 
off side of the body; which strap is 
drawn tight, and screwed on the op- 
posite side of the roller; and then 
over or underneath the roller a similar 
strap is conducted from a collar brace 
ring, fixed opposite to the roller under 
the left hand, or near side of the body; 
which strap must be drawm tight and 
screwed on the opposite side of the 
roller. 

The perch-bolt is made of iron or 
other tough metal, two or three inches 
shorter than the common perch-bolts, 
and the diameter proportioned to the 
strength required; a collar of iron 
projects round the centre, a quarter 
ofaninch or more from: the surface, 
and abort an eighth of an inch thick; 
and on the upper side of this collaror 
projection to the upper extremity of 
the boit is formed a right hand male 
screw, the threads of which may he 
from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
apart, and on the lower side of this 
collar, to the lower extremity of the 
bolt, in like manner, is formed a left 
hand male screw, the threads of which 
may be from au eighth to a quarter 
of an inch apart, care being taken to 
proportion the strength of the threads 
of both screws to the weight they have 
tocarry. To this perch-bolt are to 
be adapted two female screws or taps 
vf iron, or other hard metal, one for 
the right hand male screw, and the 
other for the left hand one. The 
flanches of these female screws are 
then to besunk and bolted, one into 
the under part of the transom bed; 
and the other into the upper part of 
the fore axletree bed ;_ the perch:bolt 
is then to be screwed, each male screw 
into its proper female screw, and the 





bolt turned round until screwed per- 
fectly tight, and the fore axletree bed 
brought parailel to the hind axletree 
bed. 





Mr. Epwarp Strtr’s, of the Inner 
Tennle, for a new Method, directed 
by Machinery, of using the Screw, by 
whick ils mechanical Power, or its 
Motion ts increased. 

FRXHE new method of appiying the 

mechanical power of the screw 
is, in the first place, by the screw and 
nut being made to revolve together, 
either in the same, or in a contrary 
direction, the one somewhat faster 
than the other. If they turn in the 
same direction, the one somewhat 
faster than the other, an increase of 
power is obtained; if in a contrary 
direction, there is an increase of mos 
tion produced. In the second place, 
the new method is by two screws, 
placed opposite to each other, re- 
volying together in the same circular 
direction, or in a contrary direction, 
their nuts being fixed; or in the third 
place, by their nuts revolving toge- 
ther, the screws being fixed. 

The machinery necessary to direct 
the operation of this new method, 
must be ‘such as will turn the screw 
and nut, or the two screws and their 
nuts, one quicker than the other, in 
the same direction, or such as will 
turn them in a contrary direction. 
There are various modes of producing 
these effects, which an ordinary know- 
ledge of mechanics will suggest. A 
drawing represents the wheels A and 
B, fixed upon the nut A, and the 
screw B, are of the same diameter, 
but the wheel A, has one tooth more 
than the wheel B; they are turned by 
the same pinion C. Now suppose the 
wheel A to have 10! teeth, and the 
wheel B 100 teeth, then, when the 
wheel A, has made one revolution, 
the wheel b, will have made one re: 
volution, aud the one hundredth part 
of anottier; consequently, the screw 
will have risen one hundredth part of 
the distance betweer two of its threads, 
and the increase of power obtained by 
this new method will be in proportion 
of 100 to 1. Now suppose there be 
another screw D, and nut 5, revolv- 
ing round'a pin in the centre of the 
upper part of the screw B, and sup- 
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pose the nut E to be fixed toa wheel, 
having 102 teeth, and to the screw D, 
a wheel having 101 teeth, then when 
they are turned round by the same 
pinion, as soon as the nut E, has made 
one revolution, the screw D, will 
have made one, and the one hundred 
and first part of another, by which 
operation the nut EK, will be lowered 
the one hundred and first part of the 
listance between two of the threads of 


Gi: 
the screw. The turning of the two 
first mentioned wheels, then, has the 


efiect of raising the nut KE, the one 
hundredth part, and the turning of 
the two last mentioned wheels, the 
eflect of lowering the nut E, the one 
hundred and first part of the distance 
Letween two of the threads of the 
screw; consequently, when the wheels 
are turned ali together once round by 
the same pinion, the eflect will. be 
that of raising the end FP, the ten 
thousand one hundredth part of the 
distance between two of the threads 
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of the screw, and the increase of power 
obtained by this new method, will be 
in proportion of ten thousand one 
hundred to one! The two wheels in the 
small frame G, which is attached to 
the large one by hinges, are to be used 
when it is required to produce an in- 
crease of velocity, by rdising the 
pinion C upon its axis, so as to be 
disengaged by the whecl A. A fourth 
figure represents two screws with their 
nuts placed opposite to each other; 
these being turned by machinery 
milar to that already described, their 
nuts being fixed, then supposing them 
turned in the same circular direction, 
ene screw will advance and the other 
recede; or, if the screws be fixed, and 
the machinery applied to the nuts, 
then one nut will advance and the 
other recede; but as the motion of 
the one will be quicker than the other, 
they will gradually approach, and 
there wiil be an increase of power 
procured, 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
PAPER, by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Gregor, on native arseniate 
of copper, was read. The existence 
of this substance in nature has been 
held problematical, and its discovery 
in a mine between fiftv and sixty 
fathoms below the surface of the 
earth, in Cornwall, is au additional 
stimulus to pursue our researches. 
This mineral is of a pale vellow co- 
Iour; two specimens of it were ana- 
Iyzed by Mr. M‘Gregor, one of which 
contained 69—of arsenic acid, and 26 
—copper, the other 72—acid, and 28 
—copper. Some muriate of iron and 
silica were also found, but they are 
deemed not essential to the mineral. 
Dr. Chisholme has laid before the 
society some particulars respecting a 
race of pvginies, said to exist as a na- 
tion in the centre of the island of 
Madayasear. M. Baudin, who had 
visited that island, and. spent fifty 
days among them, and who was in 
the French West Indies, had one of 
these beings preserved; it was a man 
about 3S years of age, measuring only 
thirty-two inches, but perfectly pro- 
portiovable in all his parts. A child 





of a year old was preserved in spirits, 
and measured one foot. These people 
aré represented as being much fairer 
than the other natives, and of a bright 
copper colour; they are also said to 
be very ingenious, expert with bows 
and arrows, or javelins; and hospita- 
ble, humane, and generous. One ac- 
count states them to have long hair, 
and another short and woolly. They 
are also very numerous, M. Baudin 
having seen above 8000 in one town. 
The women are said to have little 
breasts and almost no milk, so that 
the children are fed with that of cows, 
Dr. Chisholme, who personally in- 
spected and measured these preserved 
bodies, concludes, that a pygmy race 
should no longer be considered as 
fabulous, and that such has now been 
discovered in Madagascar. Some 
other French voyagers have likewise 
mentioned the existence of these sin- 
gular people. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
\ JE. are glad to find that the 
Royal Academy have relin- 
quished the annual dinner at Somerset 
Ilouse, and apply the money to the 
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felief of decayed artists and their wi- 
dows. The dinner, it was true, was 
well attended by the nobility and 
others, who were gratified with being 
considered patrons of the arts, but 
who never purchased a picture, and 
who know not the difference between 
aRembrandt and a Titian. The an- 
nual dinner never-could be consider- 
ed, from the heterogeneous assembly 
that was invited, as “ the feast 
of reason, or the flow of soul.” It 
was nothing more than an ostenta- 
tious banquet, given to-flatter persons 
who had no zest for the arts, and had 
not the tythe of the merit of those 
whom they thought honoured by their 
company. The folly of this annual 
dinner was, that when any person 
could make interest with the council 
to be invited, he was afterwards sent 
a card every year, sometimes whether 
dead or alive, no matter how stupid 
he may be as a companion, or repul- 
sive as a guest. The colour of the 
port occupied more of the conversa- 
tion, generally, after dinner, than the 
colouring of the artists. 


This year’s exhibition has evinced 
that the artists are not merely main- 
taining their reputation, but advancing 
it. The present will be found an im- 
proved exhibition. The ardour of 
emulation is visible in the exertions 
that the Academicians have made, 
and the young men have caught the 
flame which so honourably animates 
their predecessors. 


The venerable president does not 
seem to feel the handof time. Of 
three pieces his Bard is the best. 

Mr. Hoppner has six beautiful por- 
traits painted with his usual taste. 
They hold the first distinction in the 
rooms in this branch of the art. They 
are three whole-lengths and three 
heads—Lady Esser, which is in the 
centre of the Great Room, is a most 
striking figure, and combines with the 
most perfect resemblance, force and 
delicacy. Lord Esser, and Lord St. 
Vincent, are also whole-lenzths, and 
very fine. Earl Spencer, Sir George 
Beaumont, and a Lady are balf-lengths. 

Sir William Beachey has eight pic- 
tures, of which his Mrs. aud Miss 
Wetherell is the best. It is a very 
beautiful picture. 

Mr. Shee has only two, Colonel 

Untversat Mac. Vou. XL. 





Sheldon and Lord Kensington, Thoy 
are both excelicut portraits. 

Mr. Calcott is this year at the head 
of the landscape paintets. The jVa- 
tering-place is exquisitely beaut: *y). 

Mr. Owen advances year by year 
in the art, with a rapidity the most 
promising» He has eight yictures. 
Lady Beaumont occupies the samc 
- in the room as his best portrait 

id last year, and it is worthy to fill 
the place. 

Mr. Phillips has made great irh- 
provement this year. He has a large 
portrait of the Prince of Wales, which, 
however, is not his best either in 
point of likeness or of composition 3 
for his Sir Joseph Banks is an iincom- 
parable picture, and will establish his 
reputation in the art. Mrs. Whit- 
more is also a beautiful portrait. 

Mr. Woodforde has five pictures; 
and so has Mr. Thompson, of which 
the Distressed Family is the most in- 
teresting, The Dead Rodin has also 
great simplicity. 

Mr. Wilkie has two little pieces in 
his own style, of which.the Rent Day 
ag all his usual truth of de- 

ineation, force, and nature. A young 

artist, of the name of Bird, bas pro- 
duced a piece in the same style, which 
follows Mr. Wilkie close at the heel. 

Mr. Westall has his full number of 
eight pictures, of which two are. his- 
torics. Voctumnus and Pomma is de- 
licate. 

Mr. Stothard has one. picture en- 
titled Peace, and Mr. Drummond has 
also the Solddzér in Peace, which de- 
serves to have had a better place. 

Mr. Howard has his fuls number, 
of which one isa history, Christ dlese 
sing young Children. 

Mr. Northcote has six pictures, all 
strong likenesses. 

Mr. G. Dawe, a young artist, has a 
very fine portrait of a Lady in the 
anti-room. : 

Mr. J. M. W. Turner bas a very 
clever view of Tadley, the seat of Sirl’. 
Leicester, and also a good Sea- Picce 

Mr. Fuseli has two pictures trom 
Romeo and Juliet, in his psual stv!e. 

Mr. Flaxman has three pieces of 
sculpture—shis Resignation, a statue 
on marble, for the Barivg Family, 
will highly add to his reputation—it 
is adurirable. 

M . Nolliekens has nothing—uvor has 

3 
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Mr. Lawrence—Mr. Copley has only 
the portrait of Lord Sidmouth. 

Mr. Pope has eight miniatures, in 
his style of peculiar delicacy, and Mr. 
Edridge has seven, of which Miss C. 
Long aud the Bishop of. Durham are 
the most striking from the manner. 
And Mr. Bone has three fine enamels. 


455—The County Chronicle—A 
drawing of a village club, with the 
barber of the parish reciting, from the 
above, named newspaper, the politics, 
&c. of the week to lis neighbours, 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS ON 
GLASS 

ia now opened in Lower Brook- 

street, Bond-street. This is an 
art, which, thotgh acknowledged as 
being far from the maturity desired, 
the proprietors of the exhibition still 
hope, through the patronage of the 
public, they shall be able to obtain, as 
the object of their ambition, The 
specimens here submitted to critical 
inspection, were not produced with- 
out great attention and study: the 
proprietors feel that many errors may 
be discovered, yet they trust every 
allowance will be made for their first 
efforts in an arduous undertaking: 
should they meet with encourage- 
ment, their intention is, to exhibit 
annually, on a much more extensive 
scale. 

The following is a list of the sub- 
jects in the present exh. bition, 

1, Larxlscape, after Patel. 

2, Landscape, Design. 

8, Pheton, after Wilson. 

4, Alope, after Romney. 

5, From the eriginal by Francesco 
Mola. 

6, St. John, after Titian. 

7, The thiee Maries, after Annibal 
Carracci. 

The following description of the 
original picture, in the possession of 
the Ear! of Carlisle, is copied from 
the catalogue of that nobleman’s col- 
lection at Castle Howasd.. If there 


ever was a picture that united all the 
excellencies of painting, this seems to 
be that wonderfid effort of the art. 
The drawing, colouring, and compo- 
sition, cannot be “surpassed; and the 
deep tragedy which it exhibits, to use 
the woids of a great author, Ur, 
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Johnson, ‘* storms the human heart.” 
The expression of grief of Mary Mag- 
dalen is carried to the extremest point 
of agonizing woe, and most astonisti- 
ing is it, that such fixed despair, and 
sense of excruciating misery, should 
be described on the human counte- 
nance, without verging to grimace or 
distortion, ‘The fainting figure of the 
mother of Jesus is a masterly contrast 
to the dead body of the son; and the 
terror expressed by the elder Mary, 
at viewing her daughter apparently 
lifeless, gives room to describe distress 
of a more varied kind, than that of 
the Mary Magdalen. The size of the 
canvass, and on which the whole of 
the subject can be embraced at once, 
much enhances the value of this pic- 
ture, as it prevents a painful opera- 
tion of the mind, which the spectator 
is called upon to exert, if order to 
unite the extended parts of a larger 
subject. 
§, Fruit and Flowers, Design. 

), Landscape,after Gaspar Poussin, 

10, Maid arise: from the original pic- 
ture painted by.-H. Tresham, R.A. for 
the church of St. Mary, Radcliff, 
Bristol. 

11, Landscape, from an_ original, 
Sketch. 

12, Flowers, Design. 


os 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
N R. CuRWEN, vice-president, in 
I the chair, when the gold medal 
was ballotted for, and confirmed to 
Mr. Miller, of Bedfont, for a drag to 
raise bodies sunk under water, an in- 
vehtion very ingenious, and which has 
been found fully to answer. the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 

The silver medal and fifteen gut- 
neas were voted to Mr. Baugh, for bis 
map of Shropshire, a work which re- 
flects the greatest credit on the pro- 
prictor. 

The gold medal was ballotted for, 
and contirmed to Mr. Hubbard, of 
Picket-street, T'emple-bar, who has at 
a very considerable expence brought 
to a state of perfection, as yet un- 
rivalled, the British Marble. "a he 
Society, in their list of premiums, 
have, tor the last five. vears, invited 
any person, proprietor of a quarry, to 
send specimens of British marble, and 
she gentleman who was awarded this 
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evening their greatest bounty, in con- 
sequence of such notice, in a most 
handsome manner presented the in- 
stitution with fifty superb specimens, 
cut fo a particular size, and which are 
immediately to be placed on the sur- 
base of their great room. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An Account of the Method of cultivating 
the American Cranberry, by the 


Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks. 


PWUE American Cranberry, vacci- 
nium monocarpium, bas succeeded 
remarkably well, at Spring Grove, 
under the management of Sir J.Banks. 
It is cultivated on an artificial 
island ina basin, and on the banks of 
a pond at Spring Grove, which are 
supplied by a spring that rises in a 
smail grove on the grounds, from 
which the place probably derives its 
name: to this constant supply of fresh 
water, though it is but small, the great 
luxuriancy with which water plants of 
all kinds, suitable to the climate, suc- 
ceed in the pond, is to be in a great 
degreeattributed. 

In the middle of the basin, a small 
island has been formed, by support- 
ing abox of oak upon posts driven 
into the bottom; this box is 22 feet 
in diameter; and 13 inches deep; the 
hottom lies 5 inches under the sur- 
face of the water, and is bored through 
with many holes; on this a layer of 
stones arid rubbish was first placed, 
and upon that a covering of bog earth 
from Hounslow Heath, which, toge- 
ther, are at the bottom, 5 inches un- 
der the surface of the water, and 7 
inches above itat the top: in this bed 
of black mould, a variety of curious 
bog plants were placed about 7 years 
ago, which flourished in an unusual 
degree, among these was the vacci- 
nium, which flowered and ripened its 
fruit the first year. In the autumn 
of the second year, it again produced 
a plentiful crop, and soon after began 


to send out runners, somewhat re- 
sembling those of a strawberry, but 
longer, and rather less inclined to 
take root while young; they did, how- 
ever, take root in the winter, and 
threw out upright branches, ten inches’ 
and a foot long, on which the flowers 
and fruit were chiefly placed; the 
produce was this year gathered, and 
found to be highly Havoured berries, 
very superior to those imported, 
which have in general been gathered 
unripe, and have become vapid and 
almost tasteless, by long soaking in the 
water in which they are packed for 
carriage. It was now determined to 
give up the whole of the island to the 
Cranberry, which in a few years en- 
tirély covered it by its runners, with- 
out any fresh plants being added, and 
this bed, with the addition of some 
hanging boxes receding from the 
centre to the sides, produced in 1806, 
23 bottles of very fine Cranberries. 

In 1805, a bed was made on the side 
of the pond, 20 feet long and 54 wide, 
by a few stakes driven into the bottom 
parallel to the sides, and lined with 
vid boards; the bottom of this was 
filled with stones and rubbish, and on 
these a bed of black mould was laid, 
extending $ inches above, and 7 inches 
beneath the usual surface of the wa- 
ter; this was planted with Cranberry 
plants, from a hot bed, where many of 
them rooted and throve most vigo- 
rously. In the autumn of 1807, this 
bed produced a crop, which, added to 
that of the island, afforded 5 dozen 
bottles of Cranberries, besides a small 
basket for present use, The total con- 
tents of the two Cranberry beds, are 
326 square feet; the quantity of land 
employed for raising strawberries at 
Spring Grove is, after deducting the 
divisions between the beds, 5645 feet : 
the beds necessary to give a sufficient 
supply of Cranberries for Sir Joseph's 
family, did not, therefore, occupy 
quite an eighth of the space allotted 
to the strawberries. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c.&c. 
HE Rev. James.Ormsby, A. M. 
Chaplain on the Staff of the Ar- 
my, lias.in the press, in two vois. 8vo. 


An Account of the Operations of the ~ 
British Army, and of the State and 
— of the People of Portugal 
sHe 
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and Spain, during the Campaigns ‘of 
1808 and 1809, ina series of Letters 
This work contains some very curious 
and interesting extracts from authen- 
tic papers not yet published. 

Dr. Adam Neale, Physician to the 
Forces, and F.L.S. intends to publish 
a series of Letters, containing a full 
Account of the Operations of the 
British Armies under Sir A.Wellesley 
and Sir J. Moore, from the day pre 
ceding the Battle of Vimiera to the 
Battle and Embarkation at Corunna; 
and an interesting Detail of the me- 
morable Retreat from Sahagun.— 
Twelve engravings are to accompany 
the work, by Mr. Heath, from draw- 
ings made by the author on the spot, 
illustrative of the campaign. 


Anelementary Treatise on Geology, 
containing an Examination of some 
modern Geological Systems, and par- 
ticularly of the Huttonian Theory of 
the Earth, will shortly appear, from 
the pen of M. De Luc, translated from 
the French manuscript of M. De Lue, 
by the Rev. Henry de la Fite, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in one 
volume 8vo. 

New Editions, with considerable and 
impor.an: additions, of Mr. Lawrence's 
Philosophical and Practical Treatise 
© fiorses, and of his general Treatise 


on wattle, the Ox, the Sheep, and the 
Sv are in their course through 
th< ))TCSa, 


\iv. Pratt is preparing, and is about 
to pubish, some Specimens of Poetry, 
by Joseph Biackett, a youth of extra- 
erdinusy poetical promise, who, from 
au undistinguished situation, by no 
means {.vouable to mental exertion, 
has just stated up amongst us. 


A new work on Astronomy, upon 
an original plan, is announced by Mr. 
Greig, of Chelsea, the object of which 
js to simplify and facilitate that science. 
The chief constellations are to be ex- 
hibited, siinilar to geography, on sepa- 
rate maps, with their etymology and 
boundary, and the siars to the iourth 
magnitude ‘introduced; the declina- 
tion, fight ascension, culminating, 
&c. of the principal star in each spe- 
cified, wiih remarks, &c. 

Dr. Edward Pepham, of Chilton, 
Wilts, has in the press, Remarks on 
various ‘Texts of Scripture, in one 
volume 8vo, 
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Mr. Weston will shorty gratify the 
curious with a Translation of one of 
the Imperial Poems of Kien Lung 
mentioned by Voltaire, and found on 
a China vase in Mr. W.'s collection, 
An engraving of the vase is to embel- 
lish the work. 

The Travels of Lycurgus, the son 
of Polydectes, into Greece, Crete, and 
Egypt, in search of knowledge, is in 
the press. . 

Mr. Gatt is preparing a work, illus- 
trative of the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and those Corruptions in the Church 
which led to the Reformation; with 
the general change which the political 
system of Europe underwent at that 
period. 

Mr. Thelwall is preparing for pub. 
lication, An Essay on the Causes and 
probable Consequences of the Decline 
of popular Talent; containing critical 
de!ineations of the characters, talents, 
eloquence, &c. of Messrs. Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox. Mr. T. has also a pian of his 
institution fur the cure of impedi- 
ments, cultivation of oratory, &c, 
and proposals for the extension of his 
system. 

The so long announced Fifty-two 
Lectures on the Church Catechism, 
by the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. 
Prebendary of Bristol, and Rector of 
West Tilbury, will. be published this 
month, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Author of Alli the Talents and 
The Comet has announced a Poem, 
entitled The Statesman, which will 
contain biographical.sketches of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Nelson, &c. 

Dr. Mavor, whose numerous books 
on education have contributed so 
much to the edification of youth, as 
well as to the facility of teaching, is 
about to produce a work, on which he 
has long heen engaged,—A Series of 
Catechisms on Popular Subjects 
The Mother's Catechism, a Catechism 
of Health, and another on General 
Knowledge, will appear in a few days, 
and be followed in rapid succession 
by others on English History, Univer- 
sal History, Geography, animated Na- 
ture, Botany, the Laws and Consti- 
‘ution of England, the Bible, &c.— 
They are intended to sell separately, 
or to form, when collected, two very 
neat pocket volumes. 

Miss A. M. Porter has a new novel 
in the press, entitled Don Sebastian, 
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or the House of Braganza. It will ex- 
tend to four volumes. 

The Natural and Civil History of 
Chili, by the Abbe Molina, will shorily 
be published, with Notes, by an Eng- 
lish Editor. 

F. Hardy, Esq. is printing a Life of 
the Earl of Clermont, comprising a 
View of the Affairs of Ireland, during 
an interesting and important period. 

The Ionic Lexicon of Zmilius Por- 
tus, as a companion to Mr. Cook's 
edition of Herodotus, is in the Cla- 
rendon press. 

Dr. Serny intends to publish a Trea- 
tise on Local Inflammation, more 
particularly applicable to the eye.— 
An improved treatment is recom- 
mended, founded on numerous cases 
within the author's knowledge. 

Mr. Yorick Wilson, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, of Lemington, near Warwick, 
has iu the press an improved practical 
Treatise on Farriery, entitled ‘‘ The 
Gentlemun’s Veterinary Monitor.”— 
It is the result of his own experience 
in the various diseases of horses, and 
prescribes humane and rational me- 
thods of cure, without the assistance 
of a farrier. It likewise treats on 
breeding, training, purchasing, riding, 
management on a journey, in the 
stable, &c. The work is just ready. 


OS ee 


ARTS. sClENCES, &a@ 


Mr. Sheldrake has invented an ar- 
ticle of femaie dress, which he calls 
The invisibie Grecian Zone, for pre- 
serving the shapes of children, or 
young persons who are approaching 
to mature ave. 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital, 
London, have received such additions 
to the fund left by the Rev. W. He- 
therington in 1774, for paying an- 
Duities of 107. each to 50 blind per- 
sons, as to enable them to extend this 
annuity to 460 other persons, From 
the 15tlr of October to November Sd, 
every year, petitions, filled up, are to 
be issued from their counting-house 
io the Cloisters. The petitioners 
must be born in England, to the ex- 
clusion of Wales and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, aged 50 or upwards; who have 
resided. three years or more in their 
— abode; who have been totally 

lind during that period, nor ever 
begged or received alms, nor have 
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been deemed objects of parochial re- 
lief; but persons reputably brought 
up, who only want some addition to 
what they have, to make thein com- 
fortable. 

A series of politica! characters are 
now engraving upon gems, by Mr. 
Brown, gem-sculptor to the late Ca- 
therine I], and Paul of Russia. This 
artist has commenced this interesting 
collection with the portraits of Colonel 
Wardle and Mr. Whitbread. The 
public, it is said, are to be furnished 
with impressions by means of Mr. 
Tassie’s curious imitations of cameos, 
aud intaglios in enamel, paste, &c. 


Visconti, one of the Directors of the 
Musée Imperial des Arts, in a late re- 
port on the state of that celebrated 
repository, records 350 paintings, 
242 rare and precious MSS, many of 
them oriental, 50 statues, 80 busts, 
192 articles of bronze, aimour, &c. 
collected during the last campaign in 
the North! 


Recipe for curing Butier.—Take one 
half ounce of common salt, one-fourth 
of an ounce of moist sugar, and use 
them in the proportion of one ounce 
to the pound of butter, On trial, it 
will be fownd that butter thus prepared 
will keep any length of time, and have 
a much finer flavour than butter salted 
in the usual manner. 


A patent has been taken out for 
making’ iron casks or tanks, ‘as sub- 
stitutes for the wooden casks used on 
shipboard. he advantages are said 
to be these:—The iron tanks being 
made either square or octangular, will 
occupy one-third less stowage, and are 
five times as durable as the wooden 
vessels now in use. ‘Phey will prevent 
all leaking, as well as all damage from 
rats and insects. We understand that 
a trial is about to be made, on a large 
scale, in some vessels now going tothe 
South-sea Fishery. ‘The present high 
price of staves is greatly in favour of 
this speculation. 

Mr. William Cook, of Birmingham, 
has proposed substituting iron for 
mahogany, and other costly woods, 
used for furniture and finishing of 
houses. In bedsteads, for instance, 
the posts as weil av the frame, might 
be cast hollow; the former, he ob- 
serves, might be beautifully wreathed 
with flowers, festoons, or clusters of 
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fruit, or embossed with numberless 
fanciful ornaments. The painter 
might even colour them to giye them 
a more handsome and elegant appear- 
ance. Chests of drawers, book-cases, 
and bureaus, might all be made of 
sheet iron. Such articles might be 
made at a considerably less price than 
mahogany; it would net be heavier 
than wood, it would be more beauti- 
ful, and easier to remove, as it might 
be taken to pieces, and all the parts 
screwed up again without injury; be- 
sides being a great security against 
fire. 

Dr. William Richardson has com- 
municated to the public, the valuable 
qualities of Fiprin grass; long known 
to Irish farmers, though it has hitherto 
escaped the notice of scientific agri- 
culiurists in England. Some of his 
experiments prove, that cold, sour 
bottoms may, ata very small expense, 
be converted into valuable pasture or 
meadow, by the fiorin grass. It thrives 
ov a dry soil as well as a wet one. 
This quality renders it peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the improvement of vast 
tracts of thin elevated soil in the 
West of England, particularly the 
forests of Dartmoor aud Exmoor. In 
Scotland, it appears, the fiorin grass 
might be introduced with still greater 
adyantage. No specific mention has 
vet been made of the fiorip grass by 
any writer before Dr. Richardson, 
though he thinks it was first alluded 
to by Mr. Ray in the celebrated Or- 
cheston meadow, near Salisbury, who 
says its shoots were twenty-four feet 
long; and which many botanisis have 
visited since Mr. Ray’s time, without 
making any attempt to cultivate it. 





Holland. 


M. Delhy, a chemist, of Amsterdam, 
has discovered a composition, which 
he conceived from its superior 
strength, would supersede the use of 
gunpowder. While lately employed 
in some experiments, a large paper 
exploded, and tore off his left arm, 
also most of the fingers of bis right 
hand, and otherwise wounded him so 
severely, that his life is despaired of. 

Notwithstanding the strict blockade 
of the British squadions, 361 ships 
arrived at Amsterdam during the year 
1808. The number of the poor there, 
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is said to increase daily, though tlie 
physicians that attend them, originally 
four, are only twelve in number, 

In addition to the affecting circum. 
stances attending the inundations in 
Holland, mentioned in page 249, we 
have now to add, that, at W esterwood, 
a miller, whose house was surrounded 
by the foods, after the greatest exer- 
tions, succeeded in placing his wife 
and four children in,a tree; he had 
also placed another child in a tub, 
when the tree was suddenly carried 
away, and his wife and children pre- 
cipitated into the foaming waves. His 
repeated efforts to save them were 
fruitless. ‘The poor man sunk lifeless 
under his misfortune. The child in 
the tub was the only one saved, 

West Indies. 

Colonel Browne, of St. Vincent's, 
has represented to government, that a 
quantity of Lemp, pitch and tar, and 
turpentine, may be manufactured in 
the Bahama islands, equal to the con- 
sumption of all the navy and mer- 
chantmen in Great Britain. 

Two substitutes have been found in 
the West Indies, for the American 
white oak puncheon, much, wanted iu 
cousequeuce of the late einbargo. The 
first, the wood Maho, which splits and 
works easily; the uext, the Sante 
Maria, that not only makes puncheons 
to preserve the rum in its pure state, 
but is also less subject to leakage than 
the American. 

Jerusalem. 

Some of the bigotted catholics of 
the old school, in this country, have 
published an account of the burning 
of the church of the holy sepulchre, 
at Jerusalem, translated from a Ger- 
man journal, with some circuinstances 
attending it, apparently of a méracu- 
fous complexion / \t was in the night, 
between the 11th and 12th of October 
last, when the wooden altar in that 
church, with the wooden cells of the 
Armenian Ecclesiastics, situated over 
the columns of the gallery, were dis- 
covered in flames, which gradually 
extended to the cupola, which, at six 
the next morning, with all the meit- 
ing and boiling lead, fell in. The 
marble columns, and the marble floor 
of the church, images in bas relief, 
&c. burst with excessive heat— 
Though the whole of the walls at 
length fell down, fortunately no lives 
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were lost, and only a few persons age, almost emaciated with infirmi- 
hurt. But it is most remarkable, ty. His annual revenue was about 
« that the interior of the chapel, con- 200,000/. sterling, so that notwith- 
taining the holy sepulchre, where ser- standing what he has left, his expen- 
vice is performed, is not the least diture and establishment must have 
injured, though in the midst of the been of a princely character. 
cupola, and uader the Aames. Even ; _ _ Lartary. 
the silk hangings after the fire was The missionaries at Karass have 
over, and the splendid painting re- printed several small tracts, exposing 
presenting the resurrection, upon the the absurdities of the Koran, and 
altar at the entrance of the sepuichre, forcibly inculcating the deties and 
had not sustained the least injury.” doctrines of the gospél, which have 
Russia. produced a great sensation amony the 
eR, . Pt at 
Manners of the Nobles.—While ishabitants. The violent prejudices 
most of the newspapers are frequently against christianity are greatly abated, 
assuring us that the Russian nobles An effendi, it is said, whose name is 
are all merchanis, and are often on the Schelling, has frankly acknowledged 
point of znsurrection, being clamour- his inability to defend the tenets 
ous for a peace with England! Mr. of Mahomet against the new doctrines, 
Ker Porter, in his splendid work, the A Mr. Brunton has ransomed several 
“ Travelling Sketches.” assures us, young natives from slavery, who are 
“that the manners of the Russian all converts; some of them can al- 
nobility, who are not constantly ap- ready read the bible. Several were 
pended to the court, have still some- baptized last year, and among then 
thing of their original character. ‘The Katagerry, called the young Sultan, 
nobles déem no profession Honourable he being lineally descended from the 
but arms. The study of the arts and Khans of the Crimea. It is now two 
sciences is left to slaves, or at best to years since he renounced Mahometa- 
slaves made free. The Russian no- nism. He labours to propagate chris- 
bility are characterized by a noble tianity, not only among the common 
frankness which reminds one of the people, but among the mollahs and 
ancient barons of Europe. They the effendis. At his own request, he 
want nothing of the more substantial was publicly baptized;- and though a 
social qualities; they are hospitable century or more had elapsed since the 
‘toa proverb: but it cannot be said of Abazas, the Kabardians, and other 
them without adulation, that they Circassian tribes, were forced at the 
have that grace of manners, that ele- point of the sword to become Maho- 
gance of personal address, which in metans, some of the tribes in the 
other nations of Europe, is supposed, mountains, it is said, stili profess te 
generally, inseparable from rank and be christians, It is also reported that 
fortune.” some of their old churches are stand- 
Count Schremer, one of the richest ing, and that these people possess 
subjects in Russia, has lately paid the books which none of them understand. 
debt of nature, in the 59:h year of his ‘Che Souna is one of the most power- 
age, dying of. a Rheumatic fever, and ful of the tribes; of these the mission- 
leaving behind him property almost aries have received many interesting 
to the amount of two miilions. His accounts. 
only son is a boy, only six years of 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag. Other monthlypublications have given 
Sin, his history more at length. It may 
meet the wishes of your numerous 

OBSERVE that no memoir of the readers, into whose hands they do not 

wt late Rev. Theopbilus Lindsey has fall, to receive a fuller account of him; 
appeared in your instructive miscel- and, in my opinion, it will be credit- 
fany, since'that very brief one iv your able to your magazine, not merely to 
HistoricalChronicle for Noveurber last. preserve the name of so excellent a 
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cha:acter in your obituary, but to dif- 
fuse a » ore detailed review of it in 
the extensive circle, through which 
your repository of literature, it is un- 
derstood, circulates. Especially as 
ir. Lindsey's conduct and sentiments 
bave had, and it may be expected, 
wiil yet have, a considerable influence 
en the public opinion, with respect 
to one important point of religious 
doctrine and worship. With these 
views, and to express the high and 
grateful sentiments of the writer for 
a most valued friend, the enclosed 
paper, though an imperfect tribute of 
respect, is offered for a place in your 
miscellany. Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, . 

Josnua TOULMIN. 

Birmingham, May 12, 1809. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. THE- 
OPHILUS LINDSEY, A.M. 


Tue Rev. Theophilus Lindsey was 
born at Middlewich, in Cheshire, 
June 20, 1723, 0.8. He was descend- 
ed from a family which espoused what 
have been called high-church princi- 
ples; but, more than once, I have 
heard him declare, that from an early 
period of life he had great respect for 
the dissenters, as a body of christians, 
amongst whom he saw a distinguished 
sobriety of manners and a spirit of 
piety. He himself was impressed, 
trom early youth, with a love of truth 
and virtue, ‘* a fear of God, and a 
desire to approve himself to him.” 
These dispositions were predominant 
in him through all the stages ofa life, 
lengthened out to nearly eighty-six 
years. He was destined, when very 
young, for the ministry; and, “ after 
the usual time spent at school and in 
the University of Cambridge,* he en- 
tered into the ministry of the gospel,” 
he has told us, “ out of a free and 
deliberate choice with a full persua- 
sion, that it was the best way, in which 
he could serve God and be useful to 
man, and with an earnest desire to 
promote the great end of it.” A 
short time after his ordination, he 
was presented by Sir George Wheeler, 
of Otterden, in Kent, with the chapel, 
in Spital-square, London. His settle- 





* At St. John’s College, of which, 
after taking his degrees with high re- 
putation, he was elected a Fellow. 
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ment, as a resident clergyman, was 
on the valuable living of irby- Wisk 
in Yorkshire, presented to him by the 
Duke of Northamberland.* From 
this he removed, at the request of the 
Huntingdon family, who were de- 
sirous of monopolizing the honour of 

roviding for Mr, Lindsey, to Piddle 
fown, in Dorsetshire, a valuable liy- 
ing in the gift of that noble family; 
which, after seven years,he exchanged, 
without any lucrative views, to answer 
some calls of friendship, and of rela- 
tive attachment, for that of Catterick, 
in Yorkshire. 

This situation no preferment would 
have tempted him to relinquish. As 
a parish priest he was exemplary, 
faithful, and affectionate; not making 
a gain of his flock, not seeking to en- 
rich himself by them, as he could ap- 
peal to themselves, but freely expend- 


ing what was over and above the sup-- 


ply of necessary wants in the various 
ways in which it was thought might 
be most useful for their present be- 
nefit and future happiness; and in his 
works of beneficence, he had the 
cheerful aid of his worthy consort. 
It was the tenor and aimof his dis- 
courses from the pulpit to “* teach the 
truth which Christ our Lord taught, 
as far as he was able to learn it by an 
impartial and diligent search of the 
holy scriptures: .often reminding his 
hearers not to believe any thing, be- 
cause spoken by him, but to examine 
and compare, how far it was agreeable 
to the holy scriptures, our only rule 
and guide; continually pointing out 
to them, that religion lays not in out- 
ward forms and ordinances, even of 
God's own appointment, but in ar 
entire conversion and devotedness of 
the heart to God, influencing to so- 
briety, chastity, brotherly love, kind- 
ness, integrity, in all their conversa 
tion; doing every thing out of 2 sense 
of duty to God ever present with and 
supporting us in life, and chiefly for 
his infinite love to us in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, by whom he has called us 








* Mr. Lindsey had accompanied 
the grandson of the Duke, only nine 
years of age, as a tutor and guardiap, 
in an absence of two years, when the 
faculty directed that, for the benefit 
of his health, he should go to the 
continent. 
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to his eternal glory; often, however, 
pressing upon them the duty of family 
religion, and inculcating the necessity 
of keeping the Lord’s-day holy.” His 
discourses, for some years, previously 
to his leaving Catterick, were altogg 
therexpositions of large portions of the 
New Testament, with such inferences 
as naturally and pleasingly flowed 
from them: that it might be seen, 
“that it was the word of God which 
was endeavoured to be spoken, and 
not the word of men.”* 

In this situation Mr. Lindsey con- 
tinued, living on the best terms with 


his parishioners, aiming diligently and . 


sincerely to promote their edification, 
seeking no other, but thinking quietly 
to have ended his days amongst them, 
till the year .1773:, when upon ‘* the 
most calm and serious deliberation, 
weighing every circumstance, he felt 
himself obliged, on the principles of 
integrity and from a regard to the 
pure worship of the OnE GoD and 
FATHER of all, togivé up his bene- 
fice, whatever he might suffer by it, 
unless he would lose all inward peace 
and hope of God's fayour and accept- 
ance in the end.” f ’ 

On the resignation of his. living, 
Mr. Lindsey went to London; when, 
beyond his expectations, and from‘a 
quarter very different from his former 
connections in the metropolis, a pro- 
spect offered of raising acongregation, 
“ which,” according to his devout 
ewishes,. ‘‘ should hold forth the wor- 
ship of the only true God, the Father, 
the omnipotent Parent, and Creator 
of the Universe, to the exclusion of 
all other persons and objects of wor- 
ship:” and which was disposed with 
this view to adopt “ the liturgy of the 
church of England, as reformed by 
Dr. Clarke.” A temporary place of 
worship was first provided, and open- 
ed Apri] 17,1774. In the datter end 
of the year 1777, a purchase being 
made of the premises called ‘* Essex 
House,” the present chapel was erect- 
ed, which was opened for public wor- 
ship March 28, 1778. we 

In this connection Mr. Lindsey 
continued twenty years, in no smali 
degiet, esteemed and beigved By a 





* Farewell Address, p- 14, &c. 
Apology, on resigning the vicar- 
4 € of Catterick, p. 2890, 4th Ed. 
Universan Mac. Vor. XI. 
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very respectable and attentive audi- 
ence, and by numerous friends of the 
first rank and character; then in his 
70th year, anticipating the infirmities 
of age, he resigned his pastoral office, 
and withdrew-into the retirement of a 
private station. On this step he ex- 
presi himself, that, “‘ If 1 may not 

e wholly useless therein, it will com- 
plete the innumerable blessings with 
which my life hath been crowned; of 
which the greatest of all is a capacity 
and opportunity of being serviceable 
to others, and especially, im promoting 
the cause of truth and virtne.* 

His life did not close within so few 
years as he-seems to have calculated 
upon, but was protracted through a 
dignified retirement of fifteen years - 
the greatest part of which was enjoyed 
with great degrees of vigor and health. 
Towards the close, infirmities and de- 
bility oppressed him; but, scarcely to 
the last, was he incapable of enjoying 
the company and conversation of 
friends, who visited him from all parts 
of the kingdom ; and who went away 
admiring the composure and tranquil- 
lity of his mind, expressive of the 
strength of his religious principles and 
irradiating his countenance.” His 
mind was always patient and serene; 
capable of being entertained by lite- 
rary subjects, ever alive to whatever 
concerned the cause of human hap- 
piness, or of religious: truth, revived 
by learned reading; but particularly 
by reading or hearing read to him; 
near the last portions of the New 
Testarient,from the improved version. 
He never lost sight of the benevolence 
of the divine government: which de- 
lightful subject was the last on which 
he employed his pen: his sentiments 
of which, we are told, were empha- 
tically expressed in the closing scene 
of existence; saying, wlien utterance 
was tailing and breath nearly depart- 
ing, ‘* Gop’s WILL Is BEST,” 

In connection with these last words 
of Mr. Lindsey, lam induced to quote 
from hima paragraph, more fully il- 
lustratiug the delightful sentiment, 
and with an instructive and grateful 
spirit of piety applying it to his own 
case and experience, written twenty 
years before his death. 





* A discourse on resigning the pas- 
tora office, p. 1. 
31 
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** Far, very far is it from being a 
miserable world that we now live in, 
but very much the contrary; nor I 
apprehend, has there ever been any 
the least reason to call it so in eeenedl 
however, some iudividuals may have 
suffered much in it. But it is a mis- 
fortune to write of things from theory, 
to form a judgment of all mankind 
from temporary. or local circum- 
stances, from looking only into hos- 
pitals, dungeons, or upon the objects 
that present themselves to the eyes in 
the streets of great cities; and not at- 
tending to the whole of the case, and 
counting the millions unseen that are 
employed and happy. It should be 
taken also into the account, that pain 
and suffering are salutary and useful, 
tending to preserve health and life, 
and to rectify the moral frame, and 
lead to virtue; and virtue is happi- 
ness here and hereafter. 

** Should there be found any, whose 
sufferings far outweigh their enjoy- 
ments, you must not therefore arraign 
the goodness of their Creator, or cen- 
sure his ‘government; but consider 
that all does not,end here. These 
cases, however, are very few; as there 
are compensations found in all con- 
ditions, which are unknown to the 
bystanders and spectator. Wecan be 
certain of no cne’s case but our own, 
And yet even here, we are far from 
being fair calculators: for with our- 
selves, a very short lived fit of pain 
will make whole years of pleasure 
forgotten. 

“For my own part, [am bound to 
say, that my conduct has been most 
happy, fr m the beginning of my ex- 
istence to the present day. Happily 
preserved from great calamities, [ 
have not been exempt from hardships, 
reverses, and sickness; but the kind 
hand of providence has been dis- 
cernible in them all, leading to good 
by them. 1 have most particular 
cause to speak well of those of my 
fellow beings, whom | have been ac- 
quainted with, or among whom my lot 
has been cast, and | would desire no 
better company for ever, than those [ 
have known, and loved, and esteemed, 
and heard, and read of; especially, 
when divested more of all selfishness, 
and ferrene coneretions, as Ledward 
Search calls them,-which we expect, 
way rather are persuaded, will take 
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place in our future progressive state, 
Indeed, was there to be no fresh state, 
and all was to end here, though so 
dark and abrupt a conclusion of’ the 
fair promising scene, is not so cre- 
dible, and would be wholly aac. 
countable, I must for my part ‘take 
my leave, and depart a well satisfied 
guest, satur et convtiva” recederem; 
thankful that I had passed so many 
happy days, and lived, and seen, and 
experienced so much of the goodness 
of my Creator, and been favoured 
with the knowledge of so many aini- 
able and valuable characters among 
my species, though concerned to take 
a farewel for ever of the one and 
the other, and to know nothing any 
more.”* : 

These outlines of his sentiments, 
life, and character, cannot fail to afford 
even personal strangers to Mr. Lind- 
sey some just ideas of his goodness 
and worth. To him with great jiro- 
priety and truth, might be applied, 
under necessary allowances, the cha- 
racter ascribed to Barnabas. “ He 
was a good man and full of the hely 
spirit and of faith.” The venerable 
Lindsey, indeed, was not replenished 
with miraculous gifts, as was that 
apostolic man; but he was furnished 
with those principles of sacred know- 
ledge, which are derived from the 
discourses of the inspired teachers of 
christianity and of its heavenly au- 
thor, in ‘a singular degree. His wri- 
tings, especially his ‘* Sequel to the 
Apology,” and his critical disquisi- 
tions in different publications, remain 
as valuable and instructive monu- 

nents, not of the assiduity only, with 
which he studied the sacréd scriptures, 
but of his clear insight into their 
meaning, of that extensive acquaint- 
ance with their idioms arid phraseo- 
logy, of his accurate investigation, of 
their sense, and of his reverence for 
their atithority. 

On them his faith rested, with a 
firm conviction of their truth, and 
with an adiniring persuasion of their 
excellence. His bith was a steady 
and elevating principle of conduct. 
It governed his studies, and it over- 
came the world. It is a convincing 
evidence of the sincerity and efficacy 





* Vindicie Priestlianz, Part I. p- 
254—257. : 
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of his belief in divine revelation, that 
when, from different causes and at 
different times, doubts concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, had sprung 
up in his mind, he did not withstand 
those secret admonitions to enquire 
jnto its truth, but applied himself to a 
closer study of the scriptures. ‘ The 
more he searched, the more he saw 
the little foundation there was for the 
doctrine commonly received, and in- 
terwoven with all the public devo- 
tions of the church, and was disturbed 
at a discovery so ill suited to his situa- 
tion.” He felt, and he yielded to the 
authority of divine revelatior, by en- 
gazing with the associated clergy to 
procure the rentoval of subseription 
to formularies of human faith and 
doctrine, drawn up by fallible men. 
When this attempt failed, and no- 
thing turned out favourable from it, 
with regard to the great object of 
worship and a scriptural reform of the 
liturgy, his faith bore him superior to 
all pleas for continuing in the church, 
and determined him to relinquish a 
situation which was not very support- 
able to him. ‘The prospect before 
him was dark. ‘* He was to leavea 
station of case and affluence: he was 
to combat with various straits and 
hardships in an uncertain world.** It 
was dubious, | speak on information, 
whether the plan of worship, on which 
his own wishes were much set, would 
he patronised and adopted. He pro- 
posed it, “‘ when alone and destitute 
of all means to execute it.” It was 
certain, that he must forego all the 
prospects he had of high preferment 
in the church of England or Ireland,t 





* Farewell Address, p. 12. 

+ When the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, on the Duke's appointment 
to the Viceroyship of Ireland, offered 
him, with much importunity, the post 
of being first chaplain to the Duke, 
theecertain prelude to a bishoprick, 
his refusal was firm and decisive, 
though very handsomely and grate- 
fully expressed: for he had, then, 
formed the resolution, should the 
clerical petition, at that time before 
parliament, be. rejected, to relinquish 
the church altogether. Nay, so far 
did he act 6n the true principles of 
patriotic and disinterested integrity, 
that with equal firmness he declined 


which the regards and influence of 
noble friends encouraged him almost 
to realize: and he would probably 
incur, and actually did draw down on 
himself, the warm displeasure of some 
neat, respected, and opulent connec- 
tions. But when the strong convic- 
tions of truth, and the authority of 
God's word impressed his mind, he 
** consulted not with flesh and blood. 
** We must willingly,” he said, ** sub- 
mit to a hard \ot, when it is not to be 
avoided without deserting our duty to 
God and his truth. It is of small 
concern, in what outward circum- 
stances we pass over the short term 
of life, if we can but obtain the blessed 
approbation in the end,—* Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.””* Here he 
verified the apostle’s declaration,— 
** This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” 

Mr. Lindsey was the ‘* good man.” 
With strength of religious principle 
was united gentleness of temper: an 
happy, but too rare union! Though 
he scrupulously adhered to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, he did 
not consider Ais conduct as a rule for 
others. ‘* I did not know or believe,” 
said he, “that any one had such 
cogent motives to leave his station and 
ministry in the church as I had.”t+ 
His heart was kind and candid.—His 
deportment and manners were most 
unassuming and humble.—His mo- 
desty, humility, and sweetness of tem- 

er, endeared him to the noble fami- 
ies, in which as a friend and chaplain, 
he spent some of his early years.* He 
had drank deep into the spirit of the 
beloved disciple, and had imbibed a 
large share of the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ. Of this the manner 





an offer from the Duchess of a pension 
on the Irish establishment, saying,— 
** What benefit had he, or Mrs. Lind- 
sey, ever conferred on the Irish, that 
should entitle them to such a remu- 
neration :"—Mrs. Cappe'’s Memoir in 
the Monthly Repository for December, 
1808, p. 640. 


* Farewell Address, p- 12, 18. 
+ The same Apology, p. 239. 


t Of Algernon Duke of Somerset, 
See Hull’s Select Letters, in 2 vols, 
8vo. 1778. 
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and spirit with which, in his *‘ Histori- 
cal View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrines and Worship from the Re- 
formation to our own Times,” he re- 
marked on the charge of Bishop 
Newton, which was an angry and bit- 
ter invective against him, is an amia- 
blespecimen. All his writings, indeed, 
breath candour, love of truth, and 
calmness of mind,.and show at once a 
firm-and placid spirit. There is a 
strong mixture in them of the suaviter 
zn modo cum fortiter in re. His ac- 
tions were marked by benevolence 
and generosity. The fortune, which, 
by the death of a friend, fell to him, 
after his secession, was liberally em- 
pose to promote literature, to re- 
ieve distress, to patronise merit, to 
testify friendship, to serve the cause 
of religion, and to advance all good 
undertakings. There was a munifi- 
cence in his deeds of piety and bene- 
volence. They were continually and 
cheerfully renewed, as by one who 
was never weary in well-doing. . “‘ It 
is scarcely possible,” said Mr. Wake- 
field, ** for man to live amore pure, 
liberal, and conscientious life than he 
did.” . Others, who knew him most 
intimately, have borne a like testi- 
mony to his excellencies of character, 
speaking of it as ‘‘ near to perfection, 
as it is conceived, any human being 
could attain,” 

Mr. Lindsey is to be regarded, 
especially by those who enter into the 
truth and importance of his views on 
the doctrine of the divine Unity, as 
an eminent instrument of providence, 
in awakening, by his example and his 
writings, the attention of men to that 
greatly obscured, if not long lost truth, 
Assisted by a number of serious and 
generous friends, he led the way in 
an explicit and open avowal of the 
unrivalled supremacy of the one God 
and Father of all.' His example of 
zeal hath kitdled the sacred flame in 
other breasts: his pattern of integrity 
hath invited and stimulated others to 
separate themselves from the’ com- 
munion of a church, in which they 
could not remain with a quiet mind. 
Among these, particularly in this con- 
nection, ought to be mentioned his 
** much loved, valuable friend,” some 
years his “* worthy colleague,” and af- 
terwards his immediate successor, the 
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Rev. Dr. Disney ;* a name which lite. 
rature enrolls with honour among her 
sons, and which religious [liberty 
claims as one of her ablest and most 
liberal advocates. Mr. Lindsey's 
lengthened years, as they were crown- 
ed with the glory of an untarnished 
and high reputation, were also cheered 
and gladdened by seeing the progress 
of those sentiments, and of that wor- 
ship, in a conscientious adherence.to 
which he had relinquished his station 
in the church, its emoluments, and 
The savour, of his name, 
the influence of his character now he 
is deposited in the silent grave, will 
very long remain. He died Novem- 
ber 13, 1808. 

To exhibit such a character to the 
notice of mankind is to exhibit reli- 
gion in its fairest form. It is to dis- 
play the power of godliness, its dig- 
nity and charms. Such characters 
convince us, that there is a reality in 
religion; that it is not a name, aform 
or ceremony, but a principle of divine 
truth, expanding the soul with bene- 
volence, furnishing fixed rules of 
conduct, and giving to it an elevation 
of views, that raiseth it above the 
frowns and the smiles of the world. 

Mr. Lindsey, during his residence 
at Kirby-Wisk, was introduced to the 
family of the ceiebrated Archdeacon 
Blackburn, the learned and judicious 
author of the ‘* Confessivnal:” and, 
September 209, 1760, he married Miss 
Hannah Elsworth, his step-daughter, 
a lady, in whom were united, with a 
superior strength of intellect, an en- 
larged benevolence of mind and a 
sacred fortitude, that qualified and 
disposed her to enter into his views of 
divine truth, and cheerfully to take 
her part in his sacrifices at its altar, 
as well as in all his purposes of kind- 
ness, generosity, and zeal. By her 
tender assiduities were the wants and 
infirmities of a very advanced age 
most carefully watched, and instantly 
met with assistance. ‘* His latest arti- 
culation was an acknowledgnfent, of 
her kind attention to him; “a sen- 





* See Dr. Disney's ‘* Reasons for 
resighing the rectory of Panton and 
the vicarage of Swindesby;” and also 
Lindsey's Historical View, Chapter 
vii. Sections iii—-xii, — 
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timent,”. says Mr. Belsbam, ‘* which 
his looks continued to express when 
the organs of speech refused their 
office.” ‘ ; 

Mr. Lindsey’ principal publica- 
tions were, An Apology on resigning 
the Vicarage of Catterick.—a Sequel 
to the Apology; a work full of valu- 
able Scriptural and Critical Disqui- 
sition.—Two Dissertations: first, on 
the Preface to St. John’s Gospel; 
secondly, on Praying to Christ.—The 
Catechist, or an Inquiry concerning 
the only True God and Object of 
Worship.—An Historical View of the 
State of the Unitarian Doctrine and 
Worship.—Vindicie Priestliane.— 
An Address to the Students of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge: a second Ad- 
dress to the same.—An Examination 
of Mr. Robinson's Plea for the Divi- 
nity of Christ.—A List of False Read- 
ings and Mistranslations of the Scrip- 
tures.—Considerations on the Expe- 
diency of revising the Liturgy, by a 
Consistent Protestant.—C onversations 
on Christian Idolatry. —Conversations 
on the Divine Government, showing 
that every thing is from God and for 
God to all, 1802. To these may be 
added, a Farewel4 Address to the pa- 
rishioners of Catterick.—The Book 
of Common Prayer Reformed, for the 
use of the chapelin Essex-street, with 
hymns.—Several single sermons and 
some papers or Critical Essays, in 
“the Theological Repository’ —in 
* Commentaries and Essays.” 





Dr. Beitsy Portevs, Lord Bishop 
of London. 


HE death of this excellent. pre- 

late, at his Palace at Fulham, on 
Saturday, the 18th instant, was an- 
nounced to the metropolis on Sunday, 
by the tolling of the great bell at St. 
Paul's Cathedral; an event which has 
not taken place since the death of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, 

His lordship was born in 1731, of 
respectable parents in the north. He 
was entered in the university of Cam- 
bridge; and, in 1754, appointed one 
of the Esquire Beadles, which he re- 
signed in 1755. This year he took 
his degree of M.A. and was soon after 
elected Fellow of his College, and one 


of the preachers of Whitehall! Chapel. 
In 1759, his poem on Death ob- 
tained him the Seatonian prize: this 
poem evinces a great compass of ima- 
gination; but, excepting some cou- 
plets on thedeath of George II. it.is 
the on'y known production of his 
lordship in poetry. 

In 1760, Mr. Peter Annett, a deis- 
tical writer, published his History of 
the Man afier God's own Heart. Among 
other divines, who undertook to vin- 
dicate the scriptures on this occasion, 
the Bishop of London published a 
sermon, preached Nov. 29, 1761, be- 
fore the university of Cambridge, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Character of David, 
King of Israel, impartially stated.” 
This discourse is said to have first re- 
commended him to the patronage of 
Dr. Secker, then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who afterwards made_hiin 
one of his chaplains; and in 1762 
presented him to the rectory of Wit- 
tenham, in Kent. The same prelate 
afterwards gave him the ‘rectory of 
Bucking, in the same county, and a 
prebendal stall-in the cathedral of 
Peterborough. 

In May 1765, the Rev. Mr. Porteus 
was married to Miss Hodgson, of Par- 
liament-street, and soon after obtained 
the valuable living of Hunton, near 
Maidsione; where, he passed a great 
part of his time in pleasing retirement. 
He took the degree of Voctor in Divi- 
nity, in July 1767, and in the follow. 
ing month his patron bestowed on 
him the rectory of Lambeth, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Denne. 


Archbishop Secker dying in 1768, 
Drs. Porteus and Stinton were ap- 
pointed to revise his Lectures on the 
Church Catechism, and his Sermons; 
and to these Sermons, published in 
1770, Dr. Porteus prefixed an elegant 
Memoir, which was reprinted in a 
separate form 1798, and was a piece 
of biography which obtained the ap- 
probation of Dr. Johnson. 


In the year 1777, Dr. Porteus was 
elevated to the diocese of Chester, 
rendered vacant by the translation of 
Dr. Markham from that see to York. 
This promotion was generally ascribed 
to the queen, to whom the Doctor 
had been a private chaplain. In 1787, 
on the death of Bishop Lowth, Dr. 
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Porteus was translated to the see of 
London. 

In 1792, his lordship was the means 
of founding a Society for the Con- 
version of Negro Slaves in the West 
Indies, which is said to have been 
very successful; and it is to be re- 
marked, that against the inhuman 
traffic of the slave trade, his lordship 
was always a powerful pleader in par- 
liament. 

During Lent, 1798, his lordship, to 
counteract the growing spirit of in- 
fidelity, commenced a series of Lec- 
tures op the Truth of the Gospel His- 
tory and the Divinity of Christ's Mis- 
sion; which he preached at St. James's 
church, in Piccadilly; and these were 
so numerously attended, particularly 
by persons of rank and quality, that 
an entrance was very difficult to be ob- 
tained. These Lectures were coutinued 
every season till 1801, and were after- 
wards published in two vols. 8vo. 

The figure which his lordship ex- 
hibited as an author was by no means 
inconsiderable. In 1776, in order to 
inculcate a more solemn commemo- 
ration of Good Friday, he printed 
*“* An Earnest Exhortation to the re- 
ligious Observance of Good Friday, 
in a letter to the Inhabitants of Lam- 
beth.” To this address, that ingeni- 
ous dissenter, the late Mr. Robert 
Robinson, of Cambridge, published a 
sarcastic pamphlet in reply. under the 
title of “* The History and Mystery ot 
Good Friday.” 

Soon atter Dr. Porteus's elevation to 
the Bench, he published a volume of 
sermons, which were generally read 
and admired: he afterwards added a 
second volume, which, equally with 
the first, had an extensive sale. He 
also published a Brief Confutation of 
the Errors of the Church of Rome, 
in 1781, extracted from Archbishop 
Secker’s five Lessons against Popery. 

But of all his lordship’s productions, 
his poem on Death, which has run 
through numerous editions, is the 
greatest favourite with the public. 
The peculiar circumstances of late 
years render the truth and beauty of 
the following quotation familiar al- 
most to every person of sense and 
feeling :— 

One murder makes a villain; 

Millions a hero!!! Princes were privileged 


Yo kill, and ruméders sanctified the crime !! 





Ah! why will Kings forget that they are 
men: 

And men that 
delight 

In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls to. 
gether 

In one soft band of ainity and love? 

Yet, still they breathe des :ruction, still goon 

Ivhumanly, ingenious te find on 

New pains for life—new horrors for the 
grave. 

Artificers of death ! Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire giowing up 

From universal ruin — Blas? the design 

Great God of hosts! nor let thy creatures 
fall 

Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine! 


hey are’ brethren ? Why 


With respect to infidelity, the many 
opportunitics which the Bishop of 
London had of being acquainted with 
its professors during his life time, 
seem not to be sufficiently known. 
The first occurred in the case of Peter 
Annett, formerly a schoolmaster by 
profession; but being of a speculative 
turn of mind, and having imbibed the 
spirit of Boling) rote, Morgan, Tindal, 
Collins, and oth riters of that cast, 
after publishing his doubts as to the 
mission of Moses, the Truth of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, &c. as 
we have before cbserved, he 2dded to 
the rest, a sarcastic history of David, 
under the titleof the History of the Man 
after God's own Heart. ‘Tiiis brought 
on a prosecution by the Spiritual 
Court. To the charges then preierred, 
the friends of Anneit, in order to ob- 
tain a mitigated sentence, advised him 
to throw himself upon their merey 
aud plead guilty: he did so; but, 
nevertheless, was sentenced to the 
pillory and a twelvemonth’s imprison- 
ment.—A circumstance then occurred 
not deewed accidental, but, by An- 
nett’s friends, attributted to design, 
and which they insist was intended as 
an addition to his punishment, viz. 
that he was exposed upon the pillory 
in eompany with a person accused of 
a detestable crime. 

However this may be, it is certain 
that. the sufferings of Mr. Peter An- 
nett, who was then nearly 70 years of 
age, weighed so much upon the gene- 
rous and truly christian feelings of 
the. ever memorable Dr. Thomas 
Secker, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that -he commissioned Dr. Por- 
teus, at that time one of his lordship’s 
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chaplains, to go to Annett, while in 
confinement in Newgate; to learn the 
nature of his pecuniary affairs, and to 
offer assistance, if necessary, in the 
name of the Archbishop! As Annett 
was then in some measure provided 
for by the weekly contribution of 
about twenty persons, he was probably 
induced to spurn the offer made by 
a clergyman, whom he urged had 
been the most accessary to his ruin: 
being assured that Archbishop Secker 
was always averse to any persecution 
even of free-thinkers for conscience 
sake, he accepted of the Archbishop's 
bounty, but he did not live to enjoy 
it. It is most probably to this cir- 
cumstance that Dr. Porteus alluded 
in his Memoir, added by him, to the 
Archbishop's sermons, published in 
1790. Incredible as it may appear, 
the friends of Annett, after this cit- 
cumstance made no scruple in ascrib- 
ing the odium of his persecution 
to that elegant scholar Dr. Lowth, 
then Bishop of Londun! But though 
Dr. Portews eventually succeeded 
Bishop Lowth 1a the see of London, 
nota particie of the persecuting spirit 
as far as we can learn ever rested upon 
him. This: Bishop of Londen’s at- 
tachment to free enquiry and candid 
discussion in the cause of christianity 
appears in the approbation which he 
bestowed on Ilr. Beattie, though a 
dissenter, relative to his. Mssay on 
Truth, which was justly considered as 
an attack upon the famous David 
Hume. The following sentiments in 
Dr. Porteus’s first letier to Dr. Beattie, 
written about the vear 1771, must have 
been highly gratifying —*‘* Whatever 
unjust aspersion may be thrown upon 
you by your-own countrymen, let this 
be your consolation (if you need any) 
that in England your book has been 
received with universal applause. -In 
the rage of my acquaintance, which 
is pretty extensive, both among the 
clergy and the laity, ] have never yet 
metasingle person of true taste and 
judgment, who did not speak of your 
“Fssay’in the warmest terms of ap- 
probation. In this they have always 


had my most hearty concurrence; 
and I was-glad of an opportunity of 
giving some public testimony of my 
sreat esteem for your writings; as you 
will see L haye done in a note, which 
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honestly expresses my real sentiments, 
apd says nothing more than is justly 
your due.” » 

But we are further informed, that 
when the rage of infidelity had been 
excited afresh, under the auspices of 
Paine’s disciples, one of the Bi hop's 
charges to his clergy induced Mr. 
Hamilton Reid, the author of The Rise 
and Dissolution of the Infidel Societies 
in this Metropolis, to submit his MSS, 
to his lordship’s consideration. ‘This 
work, literally revised under the epis- 
copal inspection, was afterwards pub- 
lished according to his lordship’s ad- 
vice; notwithstanding which, this was 
a circumstance which the publisher 
onty, did not think proper to be men- 
tioned, or even alluded to, in the au- 
thor’s preface! Untortunately for the 
author, his bookseller, a very reputable 
man, was more attached to the so 
cailed evangelical party than to the 
church; therefore, as a man of busi- 
ness, and willing to please both, though 
to please the Bishop he was bound to 
publish; to please the others, as the 
Rise and Dissolution of Infidel So- 
cieties contained some severe stric- 
tures upon the holdings forth of the 
low, illiterate, lay preachers among 
the methodists, the publisher was not 
bound to promote the sale of it. Pro- 
bably on this account he did not 
advertise itin the blank leaves of the 
many works he was in the habit of 
sending into the world; though he 
employed an ample space in the blank 
leaves of Mr. Hamilton’ Reid's book 
to announce the rest of his recent 
publications. Comparing little things 
with greater, from some certain cif- 
cumstances that attended the work in 
question, it must be admitted, that 
there js sometimes a party within the 
state, in some instances stronger than 
the state itself. 

Previously to the publication of the 
work in question, the MSS. had been 
shewn to one of the administration, 
who most obligingly testified his satis- 
faction both of the work and the au- 
thor, but left the publication to the 
latter. Upon this, his lordship, the 
Bishop of London, was applied to, 
and the work submitted to his inspec- 
tion. Jn the course of some days, Mr. 
Reid received a letter, of which the 
following is a copy :— 
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“ Gerard-street, Soho, 
“ Sir, March 27, 1800. 


*¢ The Bishop of London being at this 
time very -much engaged in business, has 
directed me to answer your letter, and to 
feturn your manuscript. His lordship has 
not had leisure to read more than the pre- 
face, and one chapter in the book. But 
he put it into the hands of ‘a judicious 
friend, who had read it over with some care, 
and sent a few remarks upon it. If those 
remarks are. properly attended to, and the 
whole revised and corrected carefully: if 
the fact can be well authenticated, and the 
author’s name prefixed ‘to the book, the 
gentieman who read it thinks it might en- 
gage the attention of the public. 

** i am, Sir, 
*¢ Your obedient servant, 
** Tuos. PorTeus, Secretary.” 

The corrections being -generally 
acopted by the author, he again trans- 
ferred his MSS. to St. James’s-square, 
from whence they were a second time 
returned with the following letter:— 

*€ Gerard-street, Soho, 
SiR, April 8, 1800. 

* Tam directed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to return your manuscript, and to say 
shat his friend is not at leisure to peruse 
tt again; but as you say it is now properly 
@orrected, you must exercise your own 
judgment, and that of your friends, as to 
the publication of it. The proper way of 
authenticating the facts, seems to be to put 
your name to the book, and to say that 
= are ready to prove every thing you 

ve stated; if called upon. 

“1am, Sir, 
*© Your ovedient servant, 
“ Tuomas PortTevs.” 


The corrections suggested by his 
lordship’s friend were upon the whole 
judicious, and the result of close rea- 
soning, and a knowledge of the art of 
literary composition. Some, how- 
ever, were problematical. This gen- 
tleman thought the remarks in the 
ehapter containing general observa- 
tions, and the postscript too general. 
“‘ in the former,” he observed, ** is 
your allegorical application of the fall 
as elated by Moses?” And, with re- 
spect to the postscript, he went on,— 
** [should say, that the cbservations 
on monopoly and: the pressure of 
taxes on particular descriptions of 
people are rather irrelevant to your 
original design, &c.” However, this 
latter passage, when in the hands of 
ene of the present minisfers, was no 
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objection, though it seems a minister 
of the church thought otherwise. 

But to return to the evangelical 
bookseller. After the MSS. had been 
shewn to him, with the letters from 
the worthy prelate, and other particu- 
lars communicated ; not satisfied with 
them, as a prudent man, he waited 
upon the Bishop at his residence in 
St. James’s-square. The satisfaction 
he obtained from this interview could 
only be the subject of conjecture; 
though when the author again at. 
tended the bookseller, the latter was 
so anxious for “the publication of the 
work, that, rather than the author 
should take it home to makea few 
trifling alterations, he was requested 
to stay in Piccadilly, and, during the 
correction, partake of any accommo- 
dation the house could afford. 

Though Mr. Reid's emolument from 
the Rise and Dissolution of the In. 
fidel Societies, was to be regulated by 
the sale, this he esteemed asa mere 
trifle compared with the promising 
patronage of the Bishop of London, 
and the approbation of a literary gen- 
tleman high in office. These were 
objects capable of dazzling any young 
writer with notions of future fame and 
its attendants. The day of publica- 
tion, under these circumstances, must 


have been waited for with some 
anxiety. When it arrived, Mr. Reid, 


being induced to send several copies 
of his work to the Reverend Bench 
and others, had the mortification to 
find that only one of them passessed 
sufficient candour to acknowledge the 
present. ‘lhis was his lordship, the 
Bishop of Durham, who had the con- 
descension to write Mr. Reid the fol- 
lowing handsome epistle: 

‘© Mongewell, May 24, 1800. 

s¢ Sir, 

*¢T should sooner have thanked you for 
your literary present, but for my removal 
from London. I think it calculated to do 
good. It states some curious facts relative 
to the Infidel Societies in this métropohs. 

** }am, with much respect, 
** Your humble servant, 
** S/ Dune.” 


Some men derive consolation from 
causes that are purely ideal. Mr. 
Reid is said tohave been better pleased 
with this polite notice from the Bishop 
of Durham than with the two letters, 
curections, &c. from his lordship of 
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London, merely from this circum- 
stance, —** The Bishop of Durham,” he 
observed, “‘ of a noble family and born 
a peer, had written to him with his 
ewn hand. The Bishop of London, 
risen from obscurity, had employed 
the hand of his secretary on both oc- 
casions.” It was still the wish of Mr. 
Reid to serve the church, having 
himself escaped from the extravagant 
absurdities of the modern Painites. 
He soon after became the editor of 
the Orthodox or Churchman's Maga- 
zine, having, but a short time pre- 
vious to that, been appointed editor 
of a daily paper, in consequence of 
the proprietor’s accidentally reading 
the Rise and Dissolution of the In- 
fidel Societies. ‘The recommendation 
of the Bishop of London he consi- 
dered was undoubtedly the original 
cause of this ptblication; and, inde- 
pendently of the bookseller’s defi- 
ciency, his lordship's name, and the 
influence of it, were of considerable 
use to the author, who has frequently 
related the following singular circum- 
stance with uncommon satisfaction. 

A near relative of Mr. R's. one of 
the younger branches of his family, 
had very imprudently engaged on 
board an armed vessel. This vessel, 
going as convoy to the Baltic, took a 
clergyman and his pupil, as passen- 
gers to Gottingen. This gentleman, 
observing something above the ap- 
pearance of a common sailor in the 
young man alluded to, asked him 
several questions, and, identifying his 
comsanguinity with the author of the 
Rise and Dissolution of the Infidel 
Societies, it induced the latter to 
write a hasty letter to town, which 
then appeared improbable and even 
romantic. Some person, he said, on 
board, an utter stranger, had offered 
to find asubstitute for him, in order 
that he might come home! ‘ He did 
not know what to make of such a pro- 
posal! Parsons, he seemed to think, 
were bot much in the habit of doing 
such acis of clisinterestedness as that!” 
Hlowever, the second letter cleared up 
the difficulty, The parson in ques- 
tion was a relative to the Bishop of 
London, a respectuble tutor agcom- 
panying his pupil to Gottingen. He 
well knew the part his lordship had 
taken in the Rise and Dissolution of 
the Infidel Societies, and of course 
was able to confirm what was probably 
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repeated to him, concerning the au- 
thor; that this gentleman, principally 
on the author's account, had offered 
the comthander of the. vessel a check 
upon his banker for a sum adequate 
to provide a substitute for the young 
man on his return to England. The 
generosity of the Reverend gentleman, 
however, was anticipated. Mr. Reid 
had made previous application by 
letter to a person high in office. But 
though an answer to this request fol- 
lowed immediately without any posi- 
tive promise, yet the moment the 
ship came into port, as Mr. Reid's 
wishes were realized to the utmost 
extent, he always ascribed to that 
honourable gentleman's interference, 
who had apparently declined it. But 
a circumstance truly eccentric was 
this:—Some time before the young 
man’s liberation took place, Mr. H, 
Reid returned a letter to the honour- 
able gentleman for his condescending 
answer; in which Mr. Reid stated, 
“that if any thing could surpass the 
value of the favour requested, it was 
the manner in which it had been de- 
clined: he therefore hoped that, amidst 
the impending ruin of empires and king- 
doms, individual honour and gene- 
rosity would always find refuge.” 

Mr. Reid; though partial to the re- 
lation of every circumstance connect- 
ed with the Bishop of London, and 
the Rise and Dissolution of Infidel 
Societies, never informed his friends 
whether he ventured this death de- 
nouncing prediction upon the strength 
of the second sight derived from his 
ancestors; or from reading and com- 
menting upon the revelation of .St. 
John, to which he has been long 
addicted, 

‘The operations of episcopal influ- 
ence in seme measure still continued 
to remunerate Mr. Hamilton Reid for 
the opposition of the evangelical party 
to the sale of his book, aud to his em- 
ployment as a literary man. About 
the conelution of 1804, a way was 
opened for his ordination in the » her 
of England, by the ptomise of a title 
toacuracy: but whether he thought 
that, as his patron was far advanced 
in years, he might be sent into the 
country to starve Npon a curacy; or, 
whether, as it has been stated, his 
opinion similar to that of Bishop Wat- 
son, respecting an assent or subscrip- 
tion to the Athanasian Creed, ope- 
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rated most upon his mind, is uncer- 
tain. Upon mature deliberation he 
declined it. Perhaps, as Mr. H. Reid 
could not entertain the most distant 
expectation of a translation in the 
church, he chose rather to continue his 
confidence in translations out of it. 

The political consequences which fol- 
Jowed the exposure of the Infidel and 
Democratical Societies, by Mr. W. H. 
Reid, would be too copious to detail 
here. These were among the results 
of that publication, as was also a very 
handsome acknowledgment from the 
Literary Fund, to an application some 
time after from Mr. R, seconded by 
the benevolent Mr. J. Nichols, their 
registrar, and a vety worthy clergyman 
of the established church at Chelsea. 

We have now therefore to return to 
his lordship of London, who, when 
his name and authority were not 
abused, was never, as it has been re- 
ported, any favourer of ecangelical 
mmethodism. Of this, his appointment 
of the Rev. Gerard Andrews, late 
preacher at the Magdalen, is a suffi- 
cient proof. To his known qualifica- 
tions as a preacher and a scholar, may 
be added his benevolence. His lord- 
ship, only a few years since, had as- 
signed, by his will, the sum of 69007. 
to the Institution for the Benefit of 
the decayed Clergy; but, afterwards 
persuaded that it would be more use- 
ful to the fund during his life, he sent 
for the treasurer to Fulham, and pre- 
sented him with a check upon his 
banker for the amount of the legacy, 
saying,“ This sum I lately be- 
queathed to that charitable Institu- 
tion; but as the interest.and principal 
will, in some degree, become bene- 
ficial to the fund, I think it will be 
much better to receive it now, than to 
wait my death.” 

His lordship transferred 12007. stock 
to the Master and Fellows of Christ 
college, about two vears ago, and di- 
rected the interest of it to be laid out 
annually, in the purchase of three 
gold medals, to be contended for by 
the students of that society; one prize 
of fifteen guineas, for the best Latin 
dissertation on some evidence of chris- 
tianity ; another of the same value for 
the best English composition on soine 
inoral precept of the gospel; and one 
of ten guineas, to the most distinct 
and graceful reader in, and regular 
attendant at, chapel; the surplus, if 


any, for the purchase of books, to be 
distributed by the master, 


To such acts of mercy, those of jus- 
tice will not be passed over by his 
biographers. Among these are his 
lordship’s letter to the Duke of Port. 
land, respecting the shameful trans 
actions of a Rev. Mr. Bazeley, and his 
trafiicking for places in the church 
with Mrs. Clarke and her agents, 
* My Lorp, Fulham, Jan.%, 1809, 

© It is impossible for me tu express the 
astonishment and indignation which were 
excited in my mind by the perusal of the 
letter wh.ch your Grace has done me the 
honour of inclosing: a mark of your atten- 
tion for which | must beg you lo accept 
iny best thanks. 

“<It is but too true, that this wretched 
creature, Bazeley, has one, if not two, 
chapels in my diocese, I have long known 
him 4o bea very weak man; bur, till this 
unsufferable insult upon your Grace, I did 
not know he was so completely wicked, 
and so totally void of all principle. And 
as your Grace is in possession of the most 
incontestible proofs of his guilt, you will, I 
trust, inflict upon him the disgrace and 
punishment he so richly deserves. 

“* ] have the honour to be, My Lord, 

** Your Grace's most obedient 
and humble servant, 
Indorsed Bishop of London. “ B. Loxvox.” 

‘he reader should recollect here, 
that this Mr. Bazeley had offered the 
Duke three thousand pounds for Salis- 
bury or some other Deanery, and, for 
fear of a discovery, advised the Duke 
to burn the letter! i! 

The Bishop also obliged the Rev. G. 
H.Glasse, rector of ELanwell, near Lon- 
dou, to resign a lucrative office, as 
secretary to a religious society, for in- 
triguing with the celebrated Mrs. 
Clarke, for a little more of the good 
things of this world. The said gentle- 
man was also a magistrate, a very grave 
personage, and heretefore connected 
with the administration of a very se- 
vere discipline upon naughty women, 
and others, confined in the prison of 
Cold Bath Fields! 

His lordship’s influence in the pulpit 
was considerable; but it was solely 
the result of his warm and impressive 
manner; his plain, but forcible ‘lan- 
guage; his clear and convincing at- 
guments, forming upon the whole a 
captivating eloquence. And to these, 
if we add the goodness of his beart, 
and the unimpeachable integiity of 
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his character, no other reasons need 
e assigned. 
ore lat work of bis lordship’s, viz. 
« The Beneficial Effects of Chris- 
tianity on the Temporal Concerns of 
Mankind, proved from History and 
Facts,” underwent a second edition in 
1906. In this work, bis lordship con- 
sidered “ christianity as extinguished 
in France, and philosophy substituted 
inits room.” He concludes with di- 
recting the eye of the reader to France 
and England; and after contemplating 
both, he adds, ** let us then say, whe- 
ther the fruit of philosophy is not now 
what it has always been, and the fruit 





THEATRICAL 
LYCEUM, STRAND. 
N ONDAY, May 1.—A_ farce, 


called Temper, or the Domestic 
Tyrent,and translated from the French 
by Mr. Lewis, was produced for the 
first time this evening. It relates the 
yagaries of an old Spanish physician, 
whose bad temper is the disgust and 
torment of all about him. ‘The doc- 
toris in love with a young girl, who 
is related to a sort of Spanish Jerry 
Sneak, and to this booby he is deter- 
mined to give his own daughter in 
return, in spite of the remonstrances 
of all his friends. Against a tempes, 
which conspires against every body, 
it is natural every body should con- 
spires ‘The object of his affections 
has a proper contempt for him, and 
being a lively girl, employs his dis- 
charged valet, by the help of others 
in bis household, to play him a num- 
ber of what are called plaguy tricks. 
The valet accordingly makes his ap- 
pearance before his old master as one 
Monsieur Rigadvon, a famous opera- 
dancer, and professes to be sent by the 
fair lady in order to give ber future 
husband a few lessons in dancing. 
Such a proposal of course shocks the 
gravity of the Spanish physician, who 
bursts into one of his usual fits of 
anger; when the dancer, with great 
non-chalance, draws his rapier and 
protests he has particular orders, if 
necessary, to give the geutleman a 
lesson by compulsion: ‘this at first 
only redoubles the patient's rage and 
obstinacy, till a passado within an 
inch cf his breast convinces him, and 
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of the gospei unbounded benevolence 
and love!” 

The remains of Dr. Porteus are to be 
interred ina vault at Sunbridge chapel, 
in Kent, built by himself for that pur- 
pose. ‘I'his chapel was also built by 
him, and he has, we understand, be- 
gueathed 250/. a year to the ininister, 
who is to be appointed by the Bishop 
of London for the time being, The 
Jishop preached the first sermon in it. 
Ile was partial to that place, it being 
the first living he was appointed to. He 
built a small house there, and always 
spent part of the summer there. 


RECORDER. | 
in a sort of palsy arising from terror 
he accompanies his tormeutor in a 
fandango. After a heat, like that of 
the gouty invalid, who was tricked 
into exercise by means of a hot metal 
floor, the doctor grows worse and 
worse, and therefore a tenfold horror 
is prepared for him under the pretence 
of kidnapping bim fora physician to a 
new settlement ina distant and deadly 
climate. His little son, who ran away 
on account of ill-treatment, is reported 
to have already taken his departure,, 
in order to increase the rising colony, 
and the valet suddenly re-appears be- 
fore the old man as Serjeant Sdash- 
and-Slaughter, one of the recruiting 
officers to the expedition.. The pre- 
sence of the soldiery, the alledged 
orders of government, the description 
of the colony with all its barbarous 
customs, dhe loss of his son, and the 
horror of his own prospects, at last 
tames the wretched old man; it is 
then hinted to him that the bestowal 
of his daughter on thé Colonel Com- 
mandant may procure his release; he 
catches instantly at the idea, and just 
as the marriage contract is finished, 
discovers the whole plot, when the 
curtain falls in the midst of his re- 
doubled rage. ‘This last scene was in- 
finitely too long, and almost lost the 
favour of the auditors, who should 
never be suffered to think much upon 
a scene of broad farce: the grosser 
the humour, the quicker should be its 
changes: to shift aud surprise is the 
business of every species of slight 
hang and there is just as much dif- 
ference between gross farce and the 
Sh 2 
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finer drama, as between the conjurer- 
who confuses your faculties, and the 
anatomical lecturer who discloses the 
wonders of the human systein. 

Temper therefore forms very little 
of the author's production, which 
chiefly consists of tricks that might 
have been practised on any other ob- 
noxious individual, and punishes bad 
temper by means of others rather than 
of itself. The first two scenes are the 
best: in the former the Doctor flies 
into a rage with his servant, orders 
him to shut the door, then to leave it 
open, then to do neither, and at last 
fairly turns him away for no other 
reason but the want of a reason:—in 
the latter, his little son comes to him 
with a theme which his master has 
praised, and after many pshaws and 
rebuffs prevails on his father to hear 
it read; unfortunately, the philoso- 

hical nature of the subject rouses the 
Doctor's conscience, and he interrupts 
the gay-hearted little scribe, in the 
midst of his declamation, by a sound 
box on the ear. What is the conse- 
quence? The child passes in an in- 
stant from respect to recrimination, 
he becomes wrong-headed, violent, 
and malicious, and worse than ail, he 
feels that he is ou the right side against 
his father. This is an excellent moral. 

Dowton's performance of the phy- 
sician was in his usual admirable 
style of impatient feeling. He is the 
only living actor who can work him- 
self up into a natural frenzy of pas- 
sion: the others express the hoséedity 
of rage; but Dowton in the midst of 
all his turbulence, when his very head 
and limbs scem to be commwg at you, 
hus the art of expressing the suffering 
also. Bannister’s versatility was seen 
to great advantage in his metamorpho- 
sis into M. Rigadoon; his imitation of 
the foppish voice, that ineffable mix- 
ture of mincing, gaping, and drawl- 


[Mar 
ing, might have been heard to advan- 
tage by the most accomplished sty. 
dent in Bond-street; and he had quite 
enough general grace for an opera 
dancer. Dancing no more makes a 
graceful walker, than singing an em- 
phatic speaker. 

The subject of temper is worthy of 
much higher species of writing. There 
is uo vice in the whole compass of 
human error so familiar in its in- 
stances, so ludicrous in its causes, and 
so instructive/in its effects, as a bad 
temper; and for these reasons there is 
no subject perhaps so precisely adap- 
ted to the nature of genuine comedy, 
the object of which is to amuse and 
amend us by domestic satire. A good 
familiar treatise upon it is a desidera- 
tum among the lighter ethics, Dr, 
Franklin’s economical maxims, from 
Poor Richard's Alinanack, which. are 
hung up over the manitig-pieces of 
the Americans, are said to have con- 
tributed more than any thing else to 
the prudent spirit of ‘their mercantile 
class, though for prudent 1 think we 
ought to read petty. A paper on the 
same lively plan, in which the writer 
would make a social and unaffected + 
appeal to our common sense respect- 
ing the charities of domestic inter- 
course, would be a paper quite as or- 
namental to the room, and a thousand 
times more useful to the house. Then 
ptrhaps we should not see so many 
sensible fathers become less than their 
children; so many good meais eaten 
as if all the family were sick; so many 
good intentions tortured by a pin, or 
strangled by a ribband, or drowned in 
a plate of soup: in short, se much 
real misery dealt through the house 
from master to servant, and from pa- 
rent to child, and all perhaps on ac- 
count of a word, or a look, or any 
other excuse for restless selfishness. 


— ese 
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§ te blow has been struck, and a 
very decisive one it appears to 
have been; yet hopes are entertained 
in England, that Austria does not lie 
entirely at the mercy of the great con- 
veror of Europe. The Archduke 
harles, on issuing his proclamation, 
and publishing a long-winded, mani- 


festo, drawn up by a Dr. Gentz, which 
no one scarcely will give bimself the 
trouble to read, marched hig troops 
into Bavaria. There was nothing to 
oppose him for a considerable tine. 
The King of Bavaria left his capital, 
and the Austrians moved on with san- 
guine hopes of success. At the saine 
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time a considerable army marched 
into Italy, and another towards War- 
saw. In the mean time, Bonaparte 
was by no means idle. He seems to 
have determined in his own mind the 
precise time, when, and the place 
where a decisive battle should be 
fonght. His troops were marehing in 
yarious directions to the appointed 
spot, and the contingents of the Rhine 
were prepared to assist. The Aus- 
trians had advanced as far as Ratis- 
bon, and taken that city; and their 
troops covered thie country between 
that place and Landshut. Bonaparte 
had lefi Paris, and now headed his 
armies: every thing was ready for 
him; and he, who had conquered at 
the head of French armies, now 
shewed that he could lead on to vic- 
tory the troops of Wirtemberg and 
Bavaria. 

The shock was terrible, but, if we 
may believe the French accounts, de- 
cisive. After several days hard fight- 
ing, the Austrians were completely 
routed. Many escaped over the Da- 
nube by Ratisbon, and escaped with 
the Archduke Charles into Bohemia. 
Others fell back into Austria or the 
Tyrol, but in such confusion, that 
they seemed not likely to meet in any 
rallying point, so as to oppose the ad- 
vancing enemy. All the country to 
the south of the Danube, as fer as 
Vienna, seemed to lie open to Bona- 
parte’s arms, and he advanced iinme- 
diately to the frontiers of Austria. 
The details of the battles are not suf- 
ficiently known for us to forin a deci- 
sive opinion of them; nor to deter- 
mine by what skilful mancuvre, as- 
sisted by the bravery and skill of bis 
troops, Bonaparte obtained his usual 
triumphs. The advantages doubtiess 
were from the beginning in his fa- 
your. The whole direction of the 
campaign was entirely in his own 
breast: and he had came hiin several 
skilful Generals, of whom the lowest 
far surpassed in energy and military 
tactics the leader of the opposite 
army. Flis soldiers had fought uuder 
him in yarious battles. They had 
risen by their merits to various posts, 
and every one knew that no effort of 
valour or skill would be disregarded. 
As far as military honour, glory, and 
reward, could stimulate troops to 
gfeat actions, the French went into 
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the field with the most sanguine hopes 
of success: whilst the Austrians were 
led on, a mere mercenary army, dis- 
couraged by the recollection of for- 
mer defeats, and without any thing to 
call forth superior energy. Both sides 
had at the heads of corps heroes of 
title; but on the one side the titles 
were hereditary, on the other they 
were acquired hy distinguished actions 
on the field of batile. 

The Prussian kingdom was over- 
thrown in one battle, and after one 
defeat every place surrendered. The 
Austrians have been routed in the 
beginning of the campaign, but the 
defeat is not so complete. Bohemia 
and Hungary aflord rallying points, 
and much blood may still flow betore 
the contest is settled; ‘They have 
taken Warsaw; and the army em- 
ployed on that iusignificant attack 
will fill up the deficiencies in the 
Archduke’s army. ‘They had in an- 
other quarter marched as far as Padua 
and Vicenza. Here, however, they 
have been defeated; and the French 
are marching down froin Italy to meet 
the other conquering army on the 
banks of the Danube. When those 
two bodies are united, the sovereign 
will, at their head, annihilate the 
Austrian force in Bohemia, and begin 
to erect new kingdoms. Scarcely can 
it be expected, that he should allow 
his brother emperor an opportunity of 
creating farther annoyance. After 
having been thrice obliged to French 
generosity for the restoration or pre- 
servation of his capital, the Austrian 
emperor cannot expect tovretain do- 
minions, capable of making him an 
object.ot jealousy. 

{t does not appear fronf what quar- 
ter the Archduke expected assistance. 
It he had hopes or assurances from 
any of the kings in Germany, this 
defeat bas completely put an end to 
then. With the account almost of 
the opening of the campaign arrived 
an ainbassador from Austria to this 
country, and news that the emperor 
had issued an edict, declaring that the 
usual ties of friendship and alliance 
were renewed between him and the 
British government. The arrival of 
the Austrian ambassador naturally 
suggested an idea of asabsidy; and it 
is probable, that a very large one will 
be granted, unless laie eveuts should 
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shew that no subsidy can be of further 
avail than to enable the Austrians to 
pay their tribute to Bonaparte. By 
the blow having been struck before 
the appearance of the ambassador, it 
might seem that the whole was con- 
certed without any intelligence with 
our court: yet this is scarcely proba- 
ble, though it might be politic that 
no open connection should previously 
take place that might excite the jea- 
lousy of the French. If the foreign 
assistance, expected by the Archduke 
Charles, related to us, he is a most 
unfortunate prince: for we can give 
him nothing but money; and though 
this metal has been termed the sinews 
of war, it is of little avail against the 
iron and men of Bonaparte. 

After the great battles, fought be- 

tween Ratisbon and Landshut, a res- 
pite of a few days was to be expected: 
yet the energy of Bonaparte would not 
permit it to be longer than necessity 
required. This gave time for the cir- 
culation of reports in favour of Aus- 
tria, which the neat movements of the 
French army completely refuted. In 
this war both sides have published bul- 
letins, the Austrian being a most mi- 
serable imitation of the French; and 
irom the former we learn enough of 
the positions of the flying army. The 
great army of the Austrians, after the 
decisive battles, fled to the northern 
ide of the Danube, and fixed itself 
on the frontiers of Bohemia, their 
bulletin informing us that they march- 
ed through Bruch and Cham without 
molestation; and behind the river 
Pagen, the Archduke gave repose to 
his fatigued troops, and deliberated 
on the measures to be taken.. This 
army may then, for the present, be 
considered to be hors du combat; the 
Danube is between it and Bonaparte, 
who is decided upon his measures, 
and taking steps to destroy the forces 
to the south of the Danube. The 
point he aims at is Vienna, and on the 
4th of May we find him at Ens. In 
his way to this place an army of 
thirty-five thousand Austrians is ‘said 
to have been beaten by seven thou- 
sand Frenchmen. 

It is dificult to discover the exact 
truth in military manc:uvres. Bona- 
parte’s army would march forward 
with confidence: the Austrianson the 
retreat would have little -relish_ for 


fighting. They must be conscious 
that whatever force attacked them in 
the onset, it would be invigorated by 
supplies, and broken, as they were 
they could not make efficacious re. 
sistance. Hence we are not surprised 
that defeat continued to accompany 
the Austrians. There is no security 
for them trom the Inn to Vienna.— 
On the numbers killed and taken pri- 
soners there inay be a variation in the 
accounts; yet, as we have no doubt, 
that the sixth bulletin of the French 
states accurately that Bonaparte was 
at St. Polten on the eighth, we cannot 
hesitate to believe, that all the coun- 
try, for fifty or sixty miles south of 
the Danube and to the west of St. 
Polten, is so far cleared of Austrian 
troops, that none remai in arms ex- 
cept those stragglers who have evaded 
the search of the pursuers. Bona-, 
parte has also detached an army to 
Innspruch to awe the Tyrol; and 
hence he may be considered to have 
decided the fate of the country, unless 
the Archduke Charles can collect suf- 
ficient troops around him to try the 
issue of another battle. 

From St. Polten to Vienna is ashort 
distance. In his way to the former 
place the French emperor has given 
audience to the Austrian deputies, 
and, long before this has reached our 
readers, he has dictated to them the 
law in their capital. Indeed it is re- 
ported, that a telegraph had an- 
nounced at Strasburgh the capture of 
Vienna; and a flag on the top of the 
cathedral of Strasburgh repeated the 
intelligence through the whole extent 
of Alsace. In this situation then the 
French emperor, secure of the south 
of the Danube, will lose no time in 
destroying his enemy on the north: 
and the Archduke Charles must either 
match to give him battle, or find some 
defensive post in Bohemia. In either 
situation his danger is extreme. If 
he remains in any strong position, the 
whole force of Bonaparte will march 
towards him by Vienna and Ratisbon: 
if he marches towards Vienna, he will 
have in his: rear the Frerich army 
trom Ratisbon, aud will be compelled 


to fight at a great disadvantage. One | 


resource remains for him, namely, to 
flee into Hungary, where h¢ may 
maintain the conquest fot a’ short 
time, or probably make a pedce’ of thé 
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surrender of all the possessions of 
Austria, except Hungary. 

Thus the dynasty of Hapsburg, like 
that of Bourbon, seems to be nearly 
at its end, and the time will soon ar- 
rive for Europe to put on its new 
form; to see at its head a new race of 
princes; and to be governed by dif- 
ferent maxims. Whether the new 
princes will be better than the old, 
time will discover. They are placed 
in very different circumstances from 
the ancient conquerors of Europe, 
aud the principles of government are 
much better understood than former- 
ly. But the law of force must still be 
the prevailing feature; and the mili- 
tary, forming the government as they 
did on the destruction of the Roman 
empire, cannot be expected to enter- 
tain the best views of civil policy. It 

- must be observed, however, that the 
new dukes, princes, and sovereigns 
will not suffer at all in the comparison 
with the ancient conquerors of Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, though they 
have risen many of them from the 
ranks, they have had the advantage 
of more civilization and a greater dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Many preju- 
dices, formed in the times of igno- 
rance, have been subdued; and when 
the ardour of conquest has subsided, 
the interest of the public may be con- 
sulted. Still it is melancholy to 
think, that man, boasting of being a 
reasonable being, continues to de¢ide 
a controversy by an appeal to murder, 
instead of justice and principle. 

Times of confusion will give rise 
to new adventures, and adventurers 
will appear to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, Whilst in the south of 
Germany two emperors are murdering 
the species, and covering its plains 
with blood, a military personage, 
whom Bonaparte “in his bulletin 
chooses to term asort of robber, is 
signalizing himself, and endeayour- 
Ing to have a share in the general 
plunder. This is a Colonel Schill, 
who had a regiment in the Prussian 
service: and it appears that he has 
deserted with his whole corps, and 
made an ivoad on the Saxon frontiers. 
Similar adventurers have in India 
rused themselves to very high sta- 
tions, and the appearance ofthis war- 
Nor has created confusion in West- 
phalia, Should he succeed in in- 
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creasing his troops from the peasan- 
try and the deserters, which are to be 
met with in Germany, he may main- 
tain himself for some time in a threat- 
ening aspect: but the probability is, 
that the dread of Bonaparte’s arms 
will prevent any considerable. force 
from joining him, and it will be the 
interest of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine to prevent him from intruding 
into their concerns. We cannot sup- 
pose that the court of Prussia could 
have connived at this measure, which 
would bring down inevitable ruin on 
its interests. 

Switzerland is permitted to remain 
neutral in this contest, and this by 
the wise policy of the French; as thus 
it was a complete barrier against the 
Austrians, if they had succeeded in 
their inroads into Italy. ‘The Lan- 
damman, it seems, was to concert 
measures for the preservation of the 
neutrality, and this could evidently 
be only by having a body of troops 
ou its frontiers to resist invasion.— 
The astonishing success of the French 
in the plains of Bavaria renders this 
measure of less importance; but it 
serves to shew the deep policy of Bo- 
naparte—a policy which is evident 
indeed in all his actions. The en- 
mity of the Swiss to the Austrians is 
well known; and if they had. been 
successful in Italy, they would have 
found no inconsiderable inconveni- 
ence from this neutrality. 

Whilst the fate of the House of 
Hapsbourg seems to depend on the 
will only of the new moderator of 
Europe, another king is at the mercy 
of his subjects, and a scene of a dif- 
ferent kind is opened to us in Sweden. 
The legislative power of this country 
is vested ina king and diet; the latter 
body being composed of four orders 
—-the nobility, the ciergy, the burgh- 
ers, and the peasantry. By this mode 
of representation, it was supposed 
that the interests of the great body at 
large would be best consuited. Their 
head, the kmg, is alive, but he is in 
confinement; and the legislature is in 
that situation, that it must take to it- 
self the exercise of supreme func- 
tions; and it is understood that it will 
mest probably exercise its rightsina 
manner, of which Bnugland and France 
have atiorded example to the world, 
aud bring the sovercign to answer “at 
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its bar for his real or pretended crimes. 
The diet was opened by the Duke of 
Sudermania, and it is reported that 
he is to be the new king, to the ex- 
clusion not only of the present king, 
but of all his family. It was said that 
Russia would support the Count of 
Oldenburg; but as the Swedes have 
already experienced the powers of the 
Duke of Sudermania as regent, and 
he is also of the blood royal, it is na- 
tural to imagine that the diet would 
fix its choice on him rather than a 
stranger. The Duke has explained, 
in a concise manner, the necessity of 
the deposition, which arose from the 
absolute ruin attending the measures 
of the late king, which required the 
raising of money far beyond the re- 
sources of the kingdom. Expostula- 
tion had been used to no purpose; 
and the only step to prevent a con- 
vulsion, already on the point of break- 
ing out by the march of troops towards 
the capital, was to secure his person. 
—The subsidies from England were 
far from sufiicient for the king's mea- 
sures, and the differences between 
him and this court are alluded to. 
We may ewpect to hear, in the course 
of the debates, the last matter explain- 
ed; and it probably will appear that 
the unfortunate sovereign has afforded 
numerous proofs of his incapacity to 
hold the reins of government. ‘The 
measures to be pursued towards him 
are not sufficientlydeveloped; but it 
is evident that, through his misfor- 
tunes or his faults, Sweden has re- 
ceived such a blow, that will depress 
it for many years to come. If she is 
led to correct the errors in her con- 
stitution, and to take care that her 
future sovereigns should be under the 
proper centroul of the diet, it is not 
impossible that her limited territories 
may enjoy a degree of liberty and hap- 
piness, from which, from various 
causes, they have fora long time been 
deprived. The Swedish fauguage i 
remarkably well calculated tor elo- 
quence, and their diet will probably 
vie with our parliament In strains of 
oratory; unfortunately, it is little 
known in our country; and 
tails of the proceedings will necessarily 
be very incorreet. 

The part that Denmark will act in 
these transactions isunknown. Russia 
will play an active part, aud Sweden 
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will evidently be drawn from its con- 


nection with Great Britain. The 
Russian troops have marched, it seems, 
towards Servia; though this is most 
probably with a view towards the me- 
ditated attack on the Turkish empire, 
As to any assistance to be given to the 
Austrians, as was at one time expect- 
ed, their ill success renders it impos- 
sible: the alliance between Russia and 
France will be more strongly con- 
solidated; and they will pursue, with 
greater energy, the plans laid down at 
the congress at Erfurt. 

From the east, intelligence of 
some importance has reached this 
country; and it is said, that the 
infiuence of the French in the court 
of Persia is on the wane; that our 
ambassador bas been favourably re- 
ceived, and the project of the French 
embodying the Persians under Eu- 
ropean tactics, to attack our East- 
India settlements, is likely to be frus- 
trated. Low far this is true, time will 
discover. 

Spain and Portugal naturally are 
objects of the greatest solicitude. We 
cannot venture, from the accounts 
that reach us, to entertain great hopes 
of the former country, and the pro- 
clamation ot the Junta speaks more 
clearly than all the rumour of suc- 
cessful battles. 1t addresses tlie na- 
tion on the probability of its removal 
from Seville, and deprecates diffi- 
dence on such ap account. But why 
should such a proclamation have been 
issued, unless it was really apprehen- 
sive of danger from the French armies? 
If it removes frem Seville, Cadiz is 
the only point of security, and it will 
leave the French masters of Anda- 
lusia. From that place also its orders 
will not meet with ready obedience, 
as it will be presumed that the Junta 
has taken measures for its own safety 
by flight, enher to England or Ame- 
rica. Portugal isin a different state; 
though the krench took possession of 
Oporto, and in it have committed, it 
is said, dreadful cruelties. The Por- 
tucuese have a considerable body of 
troups, and they are assisted by great 
reinforcements from England, under 
the comu:and of Sir ArthurWellesley, 
who has succeeded in retaking Oporto, 
though the French army has made its 
escape. With so active a commander 
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tneir head, it is not improbable 
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’ that the English will retrieve the cre- 
dit they lost in their retreat to Co- 
rnona, and enable the Spaniards iu 
the north of Spain to retrieve their 
affairs. “At last, also, the Junta has 
resolved to call together the Cortez ; 
a measure which ought to have heen 
adopted in the beginning of the war: 
but, unfortunately, the Jeaders were 
fearful of two enemies, the French 
and the people. They could not call 
together the Cortez, without restoring 
to the people their ancient rights; 
and they could not drive out the 
French without the assistance of the 
people. 

The correspondence between the 
United States of America and this 
country, on the subject of our orders 
in council and their embargo, has 
been published. By this it appears 
that the Americans have completely 
carried. their point; and we have 
agreed to rescind our articles in their 
favour, and they have done the same 
with respect to the embargo. The 
King has also promised to make am- 
ple compensation for the outrages 
committed by our cruizers on their 
coasts. This is a remarkable feature 
in the history of the present times. 
—Whilst the European nations are 
carrying on the old trade of war and 
bloodshed, tearing themselves to 
pieces for they know not what, and 
making brutal force the great arbiter 
of all disputes, the Americans have 
displayed a policy which will ever do 
them honour; and if they persist in 
this course, the annals of this happy 
country will not, like those.of most 
other nations, be stained with blood. 
The soldier will not be separated from 
the citizen, and true glory will be ac- 
quired in the acts that contribute to 
man’s happiness. 

A melancholy piece of intelligence 
has reached us from Jamaica, which 
proves that the island is not free from 
the alarm which the number of black 
inhabitants, and the example of Do- 
mingo must excite. It appears that a 
spirit of insurrection is among them; 
that they have been preparing them- 
selves for-teyolt, have assembled in 
Secret places to exercise with arms, 
and have chosen leaders to execute 
their purposes. Fortunately for them, 
and for their white brethren, the con- 
spiracy has been discovered, and its 
Universat Mac. Vou, XL 
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Hieads have been brought to trial and 
to punishment. The scenes perpe- 
trated in Domingo fill us with horror ; 
and a revolt in Jamaica would neces- 
sarily produce immense devastation 
in whatever way the contest was ter- 
minated. It is here that the policy 
of those men who introduced slavery 
into the West Indies shews itself in 
ifs true colours; and yreat exertions 
will be necessary to prevent the fatal 
consequences of their crimes and 
wickedness. ‘The Jamaicans have al- 
ways been jealous of black regiments; 
yet, perhaps, they will be the great 
means not only of civilizing the negro 
that is inlisted, but of keeping in order 
his brethren on the plantations. 

In the Brazils, the prince regent is 
completely settled, and has negociated 
a subsidy with us, whether for the im- 
provement of his present dominions, 
or the recovery of those he has lost in 
Europe, time will discover. 

At home, cities, and towns, and 
boroughs, and counties, have been 
meeting .to return thanks to Mr, 
Wardle for his important services, 
and to express their sentiments on the 
necessity of parliamentary reform.— 
In Hampshire, Mr. Cobbett took the 
lead, and the county, with the ex- 
ception, of four hands, agreed with 
him in his most excellent resolutions. 
Even Huntingdonshire had a meet- 
ing, and was unanimous in its reso- 
lutions ; and the decision of this coun- 
ty may be a criterion of the general 
sense of the people. Cornwall also 
has had a meeting, a county the most 
notorious for its boroughs and borough 
mongering jobbing. But this county 
had the sense to see that the rotten 
boroughs were no more beneficial to 
it than to the country at large; and it 
has expressed its sense of the necessity 
of parliamentary reform in a very 
strong resolution. Can it be expected 
that this resolution should carry the 
unanimous voice of the county? Will 
the proprietors of boroughs see the 
necessity of reform in the same light? 
Undoubtedly not: but the only thin 
that surprises us is, that they should 
be at the trouble of informing the 
nation that they disapprove of mea- 
sures which are calculated for the good 
of the people at large, by cutting up 
by the roots their destructive influ- 
— protest was signed by several 
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noblemen and gentlemen, whose act 
and names completely justify the reso- 
lutions. f the county on parliamentary 
reform. We wish that in the same 
mauner all the borough-mongers and 
their friends would sien their names, 
that it might be seen how small a part 
it is which opposes the nation’s wishes, 
and to what nicn, through the per- 
nicious system of borough-mongers, 
so great a ‘portion of legislative in- 
fluence is confided. 

In London, the dinner for parlia- 
mentary reform was more numerously 
attended than any dinner ever given 
in that city upon any occasion. The 
Crown and Anchor was lite:ally full 
from top to bottom, and many hun- 
dreds went away from the inability of 
the house toaccommodate them.’ Sir 
F. Burdett took the chair, and was 
ably supported by Mr. Wardle, Lord 
Cochrane, Mr. Maddocks, Major 
Cartwright, and a number of country 
gentlemen fromall parts of England. 
A series of resolutions was passed with 
the greatest unanimity. They were 
drawn up with great judgment, and 
contain, in a short compass, the whole 
of the argument; stating the consti- 
tutional rights of the subject, the ac- 
tual state of the country, and the 
mode of redressing the grievance. 
The measure suggested on the latter 
head is by petition to parliament, 
from corporate bodies and counties, 
to take the state of representation 
into consideration, and to make those 
alterations which the nature of the 
case require. It is presumed, that 
wheu parliament is made acquainted 
with the general sense of the people, 
the evil must be rectified. The nation 
has a hard battle xht: — The 
borough-nougers are a cc mpact hody, 
with whom the geod of the covntry 
and genera! and just reasening will 
have iio avail. ‘lime wiii discover 
whether ihey wiil sueceed in main- 
taining their ground, and buiiding 
their own inierest upon the ruin of 
every thing dear to an Englishman. 
For, if they succeed in this conflict, 
corruption will tn.) ease in a far greater 
proportion than betove, and our coun 
try will be gradually reduced to the 
abject situation of. *pain and Portu- 
alk This generation will not-see it; 


to 


but such is the vature of corruption, 
dod its baneful effects caunot be pre- 
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vented but by striking at the root of 
the evil. 

It was a pleasure to see, at this meet- 
ing, a gailant hero, just landed from 
performing a noble exploit, bearing 
testimeny to his country of the neces- 


sity of reform. Immediately on his 
landing he accepted .the office of 
steward of the meeting—went to court 
to receive the star and ribband for 
his naval services—went to the house 
of commons and voted against the 
ministers on. their seat-jobbing ques. 
tion—and at the Crown and Anchor 
stated a most satisfactory reason for 
reform in parliament, that ministers 
might have leisure to attend to the 
business of the nation, and not be 
euployed the whole day in arranging 
their speeches and their voters for an 
evening's debate. 

The anniversary dinner of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s election gave occasion for 
much important matter from him, 
Mr.Wardle, Mr.Maddocks,and others, 
Sir Francis noticed the twelfth of May, 
as a memorable zra in this country, 
from the circumstance of its being 
unblushingly avowed and defended in 
the house of commons that ministers 
might tamper in the election for mem- 
bers of parliament——Mr. Wardle 
noticed the union of the two factions, 
the No Popery faction and All the 
Talents, in support of the ministerial 
abuses; and stated distinctly his opi- 
nion, that a parliamentary reform 
would secure economy in the public 
ex}enditure, and remove the burden 
of the income tax.— Mr. Maddocks 
pointed out the strange absurdities in 
the representaiion of the people, by 
which members were sent to parlia- 
nent without any legitimate consti- 
tuenis; as in one case, where the pro- 
perty of the borough was vested ina 
peer, a woman, and an exciseman. 
Lie noticed also the care the legislature 
took of the mercantile intevest in case 
of breaches of trust; and, however 
inimical he might be to the extension 
of the penal laws, he could not+but 
wish that proper punishment were 
assigned to those who were guilty of 
suck frauds on the publi¢.—The chair 
was left about ten in the evening, 
and the party retired with the satis- 
faction of having passed a most plea- 
sant day with their worthy represen- 
tative. 
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Parliamentary Proceedings. 


The House of Commons has been 
distinguished by some strong attacks 
on the ministers, in which they have 
at times been beaten; though in one 


important question, by a union with 


the opponents of the late ministry, 
they carried their point with a very 
great majority. On the 25th, Mr. 
Palmer, the benefactor to the English 
nation, brought forward his claims to 
the payment of the agreement mage 
with him, which, in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, has been so long de- 
layed. The motion was introduced 
by Major Palmer, who stated the point 
at issue clearly, moving, that the 
claims of John Palmer, Esq. on an 
agreement made beiween him and 
the post-office be investigated by a 
- = 4 7 
jury, and that his majesiy would be 
pleased to order that the Receiver 
General of the post-office should de- 
fend the same, so as to bring the 
matter fairly to an issue. This was 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr, Stephens. | Sir T. 
Turton supported it, reprobating the 
conduct of ministers, and asserting 
that if this adherence to form, under 
which they sheltered themselves, was 
rigidly exacted, he would sooner take 
the note of the commonest swindler 
in the street than of his majesty’s ser- 
vants. There was nothing, he added, 
that called more loudly for reform 
than the abuses in the expenditure of 
the public money, except that of the 
maintenance of public faith, The 
Solicitor General comhated on _ the 
ministerial side; but was opposed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly; and Me Palmer, 
at the close of the debate, animadvert- 
ed very strongly.on the conduct of 
Mr. Rose in the course of this busi- 
ness, contrasting his mavits with.those 
of Mr. Palmer; the one having done 
an essential service to the public, the 
other having pocketed so many tiea- 
sury places, and commanded such ex- 
tensive patronage. On a division, 
there appeared 


In favour of the motion 197 
Against it .........0.. 128 


+e 


' Majority for Mr. Palmer 4 


We hope that the motion will be 
ef use to Mr, Palmer, to whom, if 
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some of the places and pensions‘holden 
by Mr. Rose had been granted, the 
nation would have greatly rejoiced ; 
and every honest man must regret, 
when he reflects onthe fate of Mr. 
Palmer, and considers the sums ex+ 
pended on Mr. Rose and his friends, 
that a list is‘not annually made out 
of those who are rewarded by, and 
those who deserve rewards from, the 
public. 

On the 24th, also, ministers were in 
a minority ona very important ques- 
tion, relative to the breach of the 
regulations on the service of the army. 
The motion was brought forward by 
Colonel Shipley, who stated, that a 
regulation had been made that no one 
should be a ficld officer till he had 
served six years, nor a lieut.-colonel till 
two years after he was made a major. 
In defiance of this regulation Lord 
Burghersh had, on the 4th of May, 
been made a major, and a few days 
after a lieutenant-co'onel; thus pass- 
ing over by his last appointment six 
hundred officers, nany of whom had 
been in the army before his lordship 
was born. The country must feel with 
indignation that this was the son of a 
cabinet minister, a minister whose great 
care it ought to be to preserve, not to 
break through the regulations, Co- 
lonel Shipley therefore moved, that a 
copy of these regulations should be 
laid before the House, and a copy 
also of the commission of Lord Burg- 
hersh.—This was opposed by Lord 
Castlereagh, who centended that the 
House could not interfere with the im~ 
provement of the army; that the king 
might alter regulations when he pleas- 
ed; and that when a foung man of high 
rank and fortune devoted himself to 
the army, his zeal and activity ought 
to be particularly rewarded.—iLord 
Temple was not to be persuaded by 
these urgumeuts, but coutended that 
the House ought vot to rest till it had 
discovered the adviser of this flagrant 
act of injustice.—in this he was sup- 
ported by Mr. tiutchinson,;—and Ld, 


‘Newark, though iu the habit of voting 


with «:inisters, esteeraed the promo- 
tion as tending to create great dissa- 
tisfaction in the service.—Several 
other members properly resented this 
injury.to the service, and favour 
shewn to a cabinét minister, who was 
defended strendously by the Chancel- 
2Le2 
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lor of the Exchequer; and on a divi- 
sion there were 
For the motion... .. «++. .72 
Against it . 2... 006.0002 067 

Thus the ministers were in a mi- 
nority again; but we fear that they 
will be too powerful when the papers 
are brought into the House. 

The ministers were victorious, how- 
ever, when a more flagrant case was 
brought before the House by Mr. Ma- 
docks, who, May 11, stated that he had 
no personal enmity against the gen- 
tlemen whom he was about to accuse 
of a high breach of the constitution, 
and he would willingly overlook the 
men, if he could expose and reform 
the system, which had too many ad- 
vocates. It was said boldly by these 
advocates, that corruption was neces- 
sary for the support and existence of 
the British constitution; yet one mi- 
nister declared, that there was now 
less corruption than ever, and that 
we ought to hunt out instances of 
corruption and abuse, and bring the 
offenders to public punishment. Va- 
rious abuses had indeed been discover- 
ed; but the greatest of them all, in his 
opinion, was the inHuence of the mi- 
nisters in returning members to the 
House of Commons. This influence 
branched out various ways, but one 
practice demanded most serious inves- 
tigation, namely, the giving of sine- 
cures to individuals, who nominated 
membeis for corrupt boroughs. Here 
the worthy member enumerated seve- 
ral instances, and then stated, that in 
the last, election a sum was paid 
through the negociation of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to Mr. Henry Wellesley, as 
the agent of tite treasury, by- Mr. 
Quintin Dick, who then obtained the 
borough of Cashel.—To this transac- 
tion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was privy; and on Mr. Dick's resolu- 
tion to vote against the Duke of York, 
Lord Castlereagh, after a consulta- 
tion with Mr. Perceval, did suggest 
to Mr. Dick the propriety of relin- 
- quishing his seat rather than give that 
vote. 

A debate now took place on the 
mode of proceeding iu this question; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
put iv hus plea of not guilty, and made 
sone icMections on these inquisitorial 
pioceedings, highly dangerous, as he 
sermed it, ta all confidence in public 


and private life. After this he with. 
drew, and was followed by Lord Cas. 
tlereagh, who could not in the present 
stage of the business enter into any 
explanation of his conduct—Wheg 
the accused parties had withdrawn, 
Mr. Madocks moved, that the House 
do on Wednesday next resolve’ itself: 
into a committee to examine into the 
nature of the charge; and after some 
debate on precedents, and whether 
the question should be put in form, 
Mr. Madocks moved, that the matter 
of the charge be heard at the bar:— 
this motion was seconded by Sir P, 
Burdett, when Mr. Cartwright op. 
posed it, by entering into a long tirade 
against parliamentary reform and re. 
formers, asserting that they would 
pull down, but were incapable of 
erecting any thing in the place of the 
present institutions.—-Lord. Milton 
urged, that the circumstances of the 
case before them, the palpable inter. 
ference of government with the votes 
of individual members, demanded 
parliamentary inquiry. He differed 
In opinion, however, on the proofy 
and inoved that the charge be referred 
to a committee above stairs. 

Sir Charles Morgan negatived the 
motion, because it was the duty of 
every man to make a stand, and to. 
prevent public men employed in go- 
vernment from being vilified and ca- 
lumniated.—Sir John Anstruther op- 
posed the motion on the same grounds, 
thinking that it would promote the 
views of a party, whose object it was 
to level every ‘thing that was above 
themselves.—Mr. Curwen lamented 
the situation in which he was placed, 
either to vote for the motion or to do 
nothing; and being convinced that 
the charge was of a yery serious and 
important nature, involving the repu- 
tation of the House and the principles 
of the constitution, he should vote for 
the motion.—Mr. Biddulph supported 
the motion, not believing that all men 
were corrupt, but convinced that it 
was necessary to inquire whether the 
corruption existed as stated in the 
charge.—Sir Francis Burdett vindi- 
cated the proceeding of Mr. Madocks, 
and insisted upon it, that the people 
of England did not ask for innovation, 
but claimed their rights. He was not 
surprised that they, who-called for 
accusation in a tangible shape, per- 
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ceived the folly of that conduct, and 
shrinked from investigation. It was 
impossible that the constitution could 
exist, if its vitals were to be palsied 
by corruption, The accusation was 
evidently not agreeable to the feelings 
of the House, but it was strictly par- 
liamentary. An honourable member 
had informed the House of facts, and 
offered to bring proofs tosupport them. 
This was the whole extent of the mo- 
tion, and by the decision of the House 
would be seen what value it set upon 
the future opinions of the country. 
Mr. Giddy was against the motion, 
stating, at the same time, that where 
a case of flagrant corruption was well 
made out, no man would be readier to 
pursue it to condemnation.—-Mr. 
Tierney opposed the motion, and pro- 
tested against those exhibitions of 
what Mr. Burke called the shameful 
parts of the constitution. Mr. Whit- 
bread supported the motion, repro- 
bating the outcry against reform, 
which he was convinced must take 
place; and dectaring, that the want 
of timely reform had been the cause 
of the ruin of France. — Mr. Bathurst 
was against the motion, as it would 
give additional, food aud fuel to po- 
pular clamour.— Mr. Ponsonby op- 
posed the motion, because he could 
not reconcile it to himself to condemn 
a political antagonist for a measure 
which had been universally practised. 
Lord Folkstone supported the motion; 
not ‘allowing, that, because abuses 
had been known to exist, they were 
not to be punished. When he asserted 
that they did exist, he was the object 
of ridicule: the case was now altered, 
and it was thought politic “to allow 
what had formerly been denied.—Mr. 
Windham opposed the motion; be- 
gause there was a general agreement 





between the parties, which, notwith- 
standing the new morality, he could 
not call corrupt.— Lord A. Hamiiton 
was for the motion, and trembled for 
the estimation in which the House 
would be holden, if the charge was 
overlooked —Mr. W itberforce thought 
that the dignity of the House required 
that the motion should be supported. 
—Mr. Canning resisted the motions 
and conjured the House to consider 
that this immolation of two members 
of ene party would lead to a sianilar 
immolation of membeis on the other 
side. 

Mr. Madocks concluded the de 
bate by stating, that he had brought 
forward his charge trom a conscien- 
tious view of his duty. ‘That the crime 
was a disgrace tothe House, and ought 
to be investigated, and prevented in 
future. He could vot deny that cor- 
ruption was common; — it stalked 
abroad at noon-day. 


Ingreditusque solo et caput inter nudila 
condit, 


A division took place, when there ap- 
peared—f'or the motion. .....&5 
Against it ........820 
—, 
Majority in favour of the 
accused minister .....235 


Thus, in a very full house, an in- 
vestigation into a most shameful 
transaction has been set astde. If the 
charge is true, the ministers ought to 
be dismissed fiom the cabinet with 
infamy: if the charge cannot be 
maintained, itis to be lamented that 
any persons in the confideace of the 
crowa should uot have been cleared 
from the suspicion which must attach, 
in the present state of the question, 
to their characters. 
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Science, By W. Tate. 4s. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geogra- 
phy rendered into easy Verse, for 
young Persons. By the Rev. W. R. 
Johnson. 4s. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus de Moribus 
Germanorum et de Vita Agricola: ex 
Editione G. Brotier. CuraR. Reiham. 
8vo. 7s. ‘ 

Arithmetical Questions, adapted to 
the Capacities of Children. By J. 
Brown: | Gd. 

The Tutor’s Assistant modernized; 
ora regular System of practical Arith- 
metic. By the Rev. T. Peacock. 
12ime. Ss. Od. 


FARRIERY. 

The Gentleman's Veterinary Moni- 
tor and Stable Guide; a concise 
‘Treatise on the various Diseases of 
lorses. By Y. Wilson. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Causes which 
constitute Unsoundness in Horses. 
By R. Lawrance. 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY. 

Bishop Burnet’s History of his own 
Time, trom the Restoration of King 
Charles Il, to the Conclusion of the 
Peace at Utrecht in the Reign of 
Queen Anne. 4 vols. Syo. 2l. 8s. 





Hall's Chronicle; containing: the 
History of England during the Reigy 
of Henry 1V and the succeeding Mo. 
narchs, to the End of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 4to. 31. 3s, 

The History of the Church of 
Christ. Vol. 4, part ii. On the plan 
of the late Rev. J. Milner, By J, 
Milner, D.D. F.R.S.  Svo. 195. 


LAW, 

Proceedings of a General Court- 
Martial he'd at the Horse Guards, 
March 24 and 27, 1792, on Capt. J. 
Powell, Lieut. C. Seton, and Lieut, 
J. Hall, on several Charges preferred 
against them respectively by W. Cob- 
bett, late Serjeant-Major of the said 
Regiment. 2s. 6d. 

The Trial of the Right Hon. Lord 
Paget. for Criminal Conversation 
with Lady C. Wellesley. Taken in 
short-hand by Ramsey and Blanchard. 


Os 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

The Annual Medical Register for 
the Year 1808. By a Society of Phy- 
sicians. Vol. 1. Svo. Qs. 

A System of Operative Surgery, 
founded on the Basis of Anatomy. 
By C. Bell. Vol. it. Svo. 16s. 

The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum; con- 
taining the Symptoms, Causes, &c. 
and ‘'reatment of Surgical Diseases. 
6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Beggar and his Benefactor; 

a History, in which is introduced a 


Description of Plymouth and its beau- | 


tiful Environs. By Miss M.C.Squire. 
12mo., 5s. 

Letters on the Affairs of Spain and 
Spanish America; with Observations 
on the Revolution of the Continent. 
By Sydney. - 2s. 

Observations on the Historical 
Work of the late Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. G. 
Rose. 4to. 1]. 58. 

Costume of the Ancients. By T. 
Hope. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A serious Admonition to a professed 
Christian, whe has violated his Mar- 
riage Vow by living in Adultery; and 
the sinful and destructive Tendency 
of evil Communication. 1s. 6d. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of 
treat Britain on the Danger of Dis- 
sension at the present alarming Crisis; 
being the Substance of a Letter to 4 


Friend. By the Rev.W.F. 1s. 6d. 
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Recognition of each other in a Fu- 
ture State: Remarks ina Letter to a 
Friend. By P. Williams, Esq. 2s. 
A Sequel to the Antidote to the 
Miseries of Human Life. By the Au- 


thor of the Antidote. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Report of the Speech of J. W. 
Croker, Esq. in the House of “om- 
mons, March 14, relative to the Duke 
of York. 2s. 6d. , 

The Adventures of Poor Puss, in 
Two Parts. By Miss Sandham, 12imo. 
%, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oriental Library of the late Tippoo 
Sultan, of Mysore. By C. Steward. 
4to. 41. 4s. 

Letters on Ancient History. By a 
Lady. Svo 10s, 6d. 

Variety; or, Selections and Essays, 
consisting of Anecdotes and curious 
Facts. By P. Wakefield. 12mo. 4s. 

Narrative of the Proceedings at the 
Stamford Election, Feb. 1809, a Copy 
of the Poll Book, and an Appendix, 
containing the Papers, &c. published 
on that occasion. 3s. 

The Sequel of the Stamford Elec- 
tion; being a Collection of Papers, 
&c. consequent upon that event. 
Is. 6d 

Essays addressed to the Jews, on the 
Authority, the Scope, and. the Con- 
summation of the Law and the Pro- 
phets. By G. Ewing. 12imo. 5s. 

An Appeal to the Public relative to 
the Misrepresentations contained in 
tle evidence of Mr. C. Greenwood, 
at the Bar of the House of Commons. 
By Mrs. 8. Sutherland. 9s. 6d. 

The Librarian; containing an Ac- 
count of scarce, valuable, and useful 
Books, Manuscripts, Libraries, Public 
Records, &c. By James Savage, of 
the London Institution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
13s. continued monthly, Is. 


The Travels of Humanius in Search 
of the Temple of Happiness ;“an Alle- 
gory. By W. Lucas. 6s. 

A New Analysis of Chronology; in 
which an Attempt is made to explain 
the History and Antiquities of the 
Primitive Nations of the World By 
the Rev. W. Hales, D.D. 3 vols. 4to. 
Ql. 9s, 

Thoughts upon the present State of 
our Domestic Affairs; shewing the 


Necessity of an Administration formed 
on the Basis of an Union of Parties, 
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The Speech of Lord Erskine in the 
House of Peers, on the second reading 
of the Bill fer preventing malicious 
and wanton Cruelty to Animals. 9d. 

Facts and Documents respecting 
the Connections which have subsisied 
between 0. claldane, Esq. and G. Ew- 
ing. Svo. 5s. 

Letiers of the Swedish Court, 
written chiefly in the early Part of the 
Reien of Gustavus WL 6s. 

A Selection of curious Articles from 
the Gentleman's Magazine. 3 vols.8vo. 
il. 16s. 

(ibservations ona Pamphlet written 
by B. Flower, recommending the 
Abotition of Tithes. By the Rev. J. 
Bearblock. 1s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Memoirs of Biiish Quadrupeds, 
illustrative principally of their Habits 
of Life, instinct, Sagacity, and Uses 
to Mankind; arranged according to 
the system of Linnzus. By the Rev. 
W. Bingley. A.M. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
— Royal 8vo. il. i5s.— Imperial 8vo. 
ol. 13s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Monte Video, or the Officer's Wife 
and her, Sister. By W. Bridget Blue- 
mantle. 4 vols. 18s. 

Eimily, a moral Tale; including 
Letters from a Father to his Daughter 
upon the most important Subjects, 

dy the Rev. Henry Kett. 2 vols. 8vo. 
14s. 

Osrie, or Modern Horrors. By R. 
Sicklemore. § vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Amelia Mar-feid. Translated from 
the French, by Madame Cettin. 
$ vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

An exact History of the Battle of 
Flodden in Verse, written about the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, with Notes. 
By R. Lambe, 12mo. 6s. 

Ly Tang, an imperial Poem in 
Chinese, by Kien Lung, with a Trans- 
lation and Note, by J. Weston, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Art, a Poem, in Six 
Cantos, with Notes and a Preface. By 
M. A. Shee. 8vo. 18s. 

€orruption and Intolerance, Two 
Poems, addressed to an Englishman, 
By an [rishman. @s. 6d. 

Rudigar, the Dane. By E. Smith, 
Esq. i2mo, 2s. 
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Palestine, 2 Poem, recited in the 
Theatre, Oxford, 1863; to which is 
added, the Passage of tlhe Red Sea, a 
Fragment. By RK. Heber. 4to. f2s. 

Poetical Gleanings, on imstructive 
avd interesting Subjects. Selected 
and eomposed by a Lady. 12mo. 
$s. 6d. 

Metres, 
of Truth, 
B2mMo., 4s. 

Kennith and Fenelia, a legendary 


addressed to the Lovers 
Nature, and Sentiment. 


Tale. By the Rev. T. S. Whalley, 
D.W. 2. Gi. 
Aw Ode on the Death of Lieut. 


Col. George. By J.B Tucker. 2s.6d. 

Poems, never before published. By 
the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. Vol. iv. 
32m. Ss. 

Primitie; or, Essavs and Poems 
on various Subjects, religious, moral, 
ard entertaining. By C. Thiriwall. 
yz. Gs. 

>ennets for T809; consisting of 
Btrs. © iarke’s Garland, Miss ‘Tavlar’s 
Wreath, ardothe:r. By Cosmo T: ip- 
ber, Esq. AS.RLJ.  @. 6d. 

Faction, a Poew, with Notes. 


POLITICAL. 

4 Letter to the Viscount Folkstone, 
ew the Unlawfulness of the Vote of 
“Lhanks to Mr. Wardle and the late 
Minority. By J. P. Tinney, Esq. 
is. Gd. 

The Rights of the Sovereignty vin- 
dicated. By J. P. Tinney, Esq. 5s, 

Reasons for Reformation. By J. 
Cartwiight, Esq. Ls. 

Ekements of Reform; or, an Ac- 
count of the Motives and Intentions 
ef the Advocates for Parliamentary 
Reformation. By W. Cobbett. 2s. 

The Lash, a Satire. @s. 6d. 

The Substance of a Speech ée- 
livered by the Right Hon. S. Perce- 
xal, in the House of Commons, on 
March 8thandgth. 3s.fid. 

The Speech of J. Stephen, Esq. 
im the Debate in the House of Com- 
mons, March 6, on Mr. Whitbread’s 
Motion relative to the late Overtures 
of the American Government. 3s.6d. 

The Speech delivered by F. Bur- 
ten, Esq in the Liouse of Commons, 
March 8th, relative tothe Conduct of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
2. 
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Speech of H. Parney, Esq. it the 
House of Commons, April 18th, ong 
Motion to assimilate the Currencies 
of Great Britain and Ireland. js, 

Thoughts on the revived Spirit of 
Jacobinism, and the Consequences 
if not checked. By an Englishman 
Is. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of J.C: 
Curwen, Esq. in the House of Com- 
mons, Mav 4th, relative to the Bill 
for preventing the procuring of Sea 
in Parliament by corrupt Practices, 
Is. 6d. 

A true State of the cruel Imprison- 
ment and Defence of the Baron de 
Bretton, including the Charges: of 
High ‘Treason, exhibited against him 
by the late Danish West-India Go- 
veinment. @s. 


RELIGION. 


Practical Sermons, by A. Rees, D.D. 

Editor of the New Cyclopedia. 2vols. 
8vo. T8s. 
_ Sermons, principally designed to 
illustrate and to enforce Christian 
Morality. By the Rev. 'T. Gisborne, 
M.A. 8vo. 8s 

An Essay on the Identity and gene- 
ral Resurrection of the Human Body, 
By S. Drew. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Attempt to throw further Light 
on the Prophecy of Isaiah. By J, 
Moore, LL.D. 2. 

Exercises in Religious Knowledge, 
for the Instruction of Young Persons, 
By Mr. E. Hamilton. 12mo. 2s, 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. 
R. Lucas, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s, 

Discourses on Regeneration,abridged 
from the Writings of the late learned 
and venerable Stephen Charnock, 
B.D. By the Rev. G. Williams, 
I2gmo. 5s. 

An Address to Christians of every 
Penomination, particularly to the 
Society of Friends, en the Duty of 
promoting the Education ef the Poor. 
By a Christian Friend. 1s. 


SURVEYING. 

The Practical Surveyor; being a 
Treatise on Surveying, designed for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. 
Furnass. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


URS. Hannan Cow ey, whose 
N death we mentioned in p. 876 
of our last, died in the 66th year of 
her age. The next play she produced, 
after the “* Runaway,” was the tragedy 
of “ Albina,” which was brought out 
by Mr. Colman, at his summer theatre 
in the Haymarket, on the 30th of July, 
1779. The farce of ** Who's the Dupe?” 
was performed at Drury-lane, in the 
month of April preceding, and it was 
received with that applause which, 
whenever performed, it now never 
fails to obtain. 

The ** Beile’s Stratagem” came out 
at Covent-gaiden, in Feb. 1780; and 
it was received with such loud and 
boundless acclamation, that it had 
the honour of being patronised by the 
queen, before whoi it was performed 
once every season for twenty yexrs 
after its first appearance. This play, 
when published, was by express per- 
mission dedicated to her majesty. 

Stimulated by her favourable re- 
ception with the public, Mrs. Cowley 
continued to cultivate ber acquaint- 
ance with the dramatic muses, and the 
* Belle’s Stratagem” was successively 
followed by the comedies of ** Which 
isthe Man?” “A Bold Stroke fora 
Husband,” &c. 

Her poems abound with beautiful 
and glowing imagery; but in critical 
justice it must here be admitted, that 
amidst the most luxuriant descrip- 
tions, and the most smooth and elegant 
numbers, we find inequalities, which 
prove that our fair authovess had been 
more intent upon seizing the pictures 
of those images, which in the enthu- 
siam of genius clowded upon her 
mind, than in polishing what she had 
written. Still these passages which 
abound in animated and impressive 
Imagery, throw into stronger contrast 
the few lines which appear inhar- 
monious and prosaic. 

In all the walks of the legitimate 
drama, Mrs. Cowley has left ample 
specimens to-entitle her to rank with 


the first dramatic authors of the day.- 


Scorning to attempt ephemeral fame, 
to administer to the perverted taste'of 
the times, to court the acclamations 
of the galleries; and implore the aid 
of the painter or the machinist, Mrs. 
NiversaL Mae. Vou. XI. 


Cowley, like the veteran Cumberland, 
has never deserted those banners of 
legitimate comedy, under which she 
first enlisted. 


Doiley, in the farce of ** Who's the 
Dupe,” is perhaps unrivailed on the 
stage; whilst Gradus, Doricourt, Flut- 
ter, Hardy, Lord Sparkle, and the 
Pendragons, are all distinct and highly 
coloured portraits. We must also here, 
in justice to departed merit, notice 
her peculiar excellence in colouring 
the female character; for proof of this 
we can safely rest our appeal to her 
Miss Hardy, in the Belle’s Stratagem, 
and Olivia, in the Bold Stroke for a 
Husband. 

The last hurried effort of this lady's 
pen was in unison with the excellence 
of her heart: it was a little poem in 
aid of benevolence—an act of charity 
toone who moved in the humblesphere 
of sexton of the parish, and whose little 
property had been swallowed up by 
the. late floods. This little’ poem gives 
a pathetic picture of the poor man’s 
efiorts whilst his cottage was over- 
whelmed; describes his losses; and 
delicately claims attention towards 
one, whose pride was in conflict with 
his poverty; one whose situation 
claimed that assistance, which he 
could not bring himself directly to 
beg. 

From her habits, Mrs.Cowley might 
truly be’termed a most disinterested 
votary of the muses; her pen was not 
guided by mercenary views; she wrote 
merely for the pleasure she felt in 
writing. The poem of the Siege of 
Acre was given to a respectable book- 
seller, who asked for it: she reserved 
none of her manuscripts, nor did she 
wait to correct them: thus her news- 
paper poetry was written and sent off, 
frequently within four-and-twenty 
hours after the event which had given 
birth to it. She wrote among the 
Della Cruscan School, some of the 
poetry published in * The World” 
newspaper; where we find her occa- 
sionally using a fictitious signature, 
and answering or addressing some 
love-sick youth, or despairing maid, 
whose existence to her was merely 
ideal. 

3M 
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In this lady's conversation there 
was nothing of that proud superiority 
which persons, possibly of moré learn- 
ing, but less genius, sometimes assume 
to awe and intimidate: easy and af- 
fable in her manners, it was ever Mrs. 
Cowley's endeavour to raise to a level 
with herself, those whose timidity 
would have placed below it. Some- 
times, indeed, she would enliven the 
topic under discussion with some 
sprightly sallies; but these were bright 
without being dazzling, the spon- 
taneous effusions of genius, emanating 
f-om an excellent heart, and corrected 
by a well regulated mind. 

Mrs. Cowley was married, at a very 
early period, to a gentleman who died 
in India, a captain iv the Company's 
service, and brother to Mr. Cowley, 
an eminent merchant of Cateaton- 
street. She has left a son now at. the 
bar, and a daughter married in India 
to the Rev. Dr. Brown, provost of the 
magnificent college of Calcutta. 


The following is a list of her prin- 
cipal known publications :— 

Epic Pocms—'T he Maid of Arragon; 
Scottish Village; and Siege of Acre. 

Tragedies—Albina; Fate of Sparta. 

Comedies—The Runaway; Belle’s 
Stratagem; Which is the Man? A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband; More 
Ways than One; A Day in Turkey; 
Both Ends of the Town; Second 
Thoughts are Best; with the farce of 
Who's the Dupe? 

Tliese, as they have individually 
passed the ordeal of criticism, and 
would be an acquisition to the library, 
we hope to see republished in a col- 
lective shape. 


N R. Hotcrort (see page 364 of 

our last) was born in Orange- 
court, Leicester-fields, Dec. 92, 1744. 
His father was a shoe-maker, a calling 
for which his son always retained a 
peculiar respect. The former was of 
an unsettled temper, seldom dwelling 
long in one place; and the son ac- 
companied him in all his peregri- 
nations. When Mr. Holcroft was in 
his teens, he was a servant to the 
Hon. Mr. Vernon; and his chief em- 
ployment was to ride his master's race- 
horses, which were in training to run 
at Newmarket. He was afterwards 
much ceyoted to the art of horseman- 
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ship. He was also considerably. at- 
tached to the study of musi¢s and 
sometime after applied much df his 
attention to connoiseurship in paint- 
ing. Mr. Holcroft had an active mind, 
and was no sooner aware of any path 
that led to improvement and excel. 
lence, than he was anxious to enter 
that path. Notwithstanding this, he 
persevered to the age of 25 years, with 
some little interruption, in his father’s 
trade of a shoe-maker. 


About the period of life above al- 
luded to, Mr. Holcroft conceived a 
passion- for the stage, and offered his 
services at the same time to Mr.Chas, 
Macklin and Mr.Samuel Foote. Foote 
encouraged him; but Macklin talked 
to him in so specious a style, and held 
out to him so many temptations and 
prospects which were never realized, 
that he. was induced to decide for 
Macklin and Ireland, a decision which 
he continued long to repent. 


In the profession of a player, Mr. 
Holcroft continued, not with the most 
flattering success, till after the pro- 
duction of his first play of “* Duplicity” 
in 1781. Immediately on the exhi- 
bition of this comedy, he withdrew 
from the stage as an actor, and for 
séveral years devoted his attention 
principally to dramatic composition. 
His writings of this kind were as fol- 
low :-—2, The Noble Peasant, an opera. 
3, The Choleric Fathers, an opera. 
4, The Follies. of a Day, a comedy, 
translated from the French of Beau- 
marchais. .5, Seduction, a comedy, 
1786. 6, The German Hotel, a drama, 
translation, 1790. 7, The School for 
Arrogance, a comedy, partly from the 
French of Destouches, 1792. 8, The 
Road to Ruin, and the best of his dra- 
matic writings, 1792. 9, Love's Frail- 
ties, acomedy, 1794. 10, The Deserted 
Daughter, a comedy, 1795. 11, The 
Man of ‘Ten Thousand, a comedy, 
1796. 12, The Force of Hiricule, 3 
comedy, 1796. 13, He is Much to 
Blame, a comedy, very successful, 
1798. 14, Knave or Not, a comedy, 
1798. 15, Deaf. and I)umb, a comedy, 
from the French, very successful, 
1801. 16, Fhe Tale of Mystery, a0 
after-piece, from the French, 1808. 
17, Hear both Sides, a comedy, 1803, 
18, The Vindictive Map, a comedy, 
1806. 
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‘Mr, Holcroft also exercised bis ta- 
lent with advantage to his: reputation 
in the novels of Anna St. ves, pub- 
lished 1792, and Hugh Trevor, pub- 
lished 1794. He also published a third 
novel, entitled Brian Perdue, in the 
year 1807. The public are further 
indebted to the pen of Mr. Holcroft, 
for manv translations.—1, The Private 
Life of Voltaire, 1¢mo. 2, Memoirs 
of Baron Trenck, 3 vols. 12mo. 3, The 
Secret History of the Court of Berlin, 
by the Count de Mirabeau, 2 vols. 8vo. 
4, Tales of the Castle, by Madame de 
Genlis, 5 vols. 12mo. 5, The Posthu- 
mous Works of Frederick I, King of 
Prussia, 13 vols. 8vo. 6, An abridged 
Display of the Physiognomy of Lava- 
ter, 3 large vols. Svo. 

The great action of the life of Mr. 
Holeroit was undoubtedly his volun- 
tary surrender to the indictment for 
high treason, preferred against him 
in the autumn of 1794. Few persons 
can now doubt, that if Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration had succeeded, at that 
time, in bringing to capital punish- 
ment the twelve persons, many of 
them not personally known to each 
other, who were then wantonly and 
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wickédly included in one indictment, 
the constitution and liberties of Eng- 
land would have been destroyed; ond, 
as few persons will refuse to confess 
that the voluntary surrender of one 
of the parties, after tle grand jury had 
decided that they should be tried for 
theirlives, was a great and impressive 
demonstration of conscious innocence, 
and was the first event which, concur- 
ring with many fortunate circum- 
stances, afier the two houses of parlia- 
ment had voted that there was a con- 
spiracy, and bad thus prejudged the 
accused, saved our country from de- 
struction of the worst sort, on that 
memorable occasion. 

Mr. Helcroft spent the principal 
part of the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, 
in’ Germany and France; and the ob- 
servations collected by him, in his 
travels, were afterwards published by 
him in 2 vols. 4to. | 

The surviving wife of Mr. Holcroft 
is the neice of the celebrated Mercier, 
author of the Tableau de Paris, anda 
member of the French legislature.— 
A subscription has been set on foot to 
enable the family to open a school for 
the support of the younger branches. 


Te 


HISTORICAL. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 


READFUL FIRE.—A fire as 
fierce and destructive as any 

that has, for a long series of years, 
spread terror and disinay throughout 
the metropolis, broke out on Sunday 
night, May 14, on board a_ vessel 
alongside the quay adjoining Biliings- 
gate Dock, at a very short distance 
from the water edge. ‘It was first dis- 
covered a few minutes before ten 
elock; but although every possible 
effort was made.for its extinction, it 
sntead so rapidly, and gained so com- 
plete an ascendancy, as to baffle all 
exertion, ‘The flames extended them- 
selves almost instantaneously to the 
other shipping, and from them again 
to the line of warehouses running 
from the dock along Dice's Quay, &c. 
Notwithstanding the prompt assist- 
ance in a very short period from the 
commencement of the fire, such was 
its rapidity aud violence, that the 
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water seemed merely to give fresh 
strength to the flames, The range of 
warehouses; filled with sugars, tar, 
oil, hemp, turpentine, tallow, &c. &c, 
were all successively consumed; and 
the volumes of fire, though, generally 
speaking, almost uniformly thrown 
up, were rendered more furious and 
horrible, every ten or fifteen minutes, 
by some new combustible matter 
which they caught. 

The fire communicated in a gradual 
but rapid manner to the vessels next 
the shore, and it began with. assailing 
the masts, sails, and rigging of those 
in the immediate tiers. The sight 
from London and Biackfriars bridges 
was awfully affecting, and it was at 
one period apprehended that it would 
be impossible to preserve the whole 
of the shipping iv that part of the 
river from absolute ruin. Fortunate- 
ly the tide favouring, about eleven 
o'clock, the efforts which were made 
for the preservation of the vessels in 
the dock, several were towed out, als 
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though with extreme difficulty. Four 
were completely burnt, and about the 
same number damaged. A floating 
engine, which was worked with great 
skill, was of considerable service in 
preventing the extension of the flames 
along the river. The vessel on board 
of which the fire broke out had nearly 
the whole of her cargo in, which was 
destroyed. The Hames first broke out 
near that part of the quay where the 
Margate and Ramsgate hoys usually 
lie for the reception of passengers. 
Of the damage occasioned by this 
afflicting catastrophe, it is at present 
impossible to form any estimate.— 
The loss, however, must have been 
immense, as it is ascertained that the 
warehouses contained considerable 
quantities of valuable stores and mer- 
chandise. 

We cannot speak too highly of the 
exertions and perseverance displayed 
by the firemen belonging to the dif- 
ferent offices; and to the prompt and 
spirited interference and protection 
afforded by the officers and privates 
of the volunteer corps, the public are 
most materially indebted. 

At one o'clock, p.m. on Monday, 
the fire was not completely extin- 
— The entire stack of ware- 

ouses at Ralph's Quay, extending up 
to Thames-street, was destroyed. They 
were chiefly filled with bacon, butter, 
tallow, hides, salt-petre, &c. 





LONDON GAZETTE. 
Admiralty-Office, May 23. 
Copy of a Letter from Rear- Admiral 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Coch- 


rane, K.B. commander in chief of 


his Majesty's ships and cessels at the 

Leeward Islands, to the Honourable 

W. W. Pole, dated on board the Nep- 

tune, off the Mona Passage,.the 17th 

of Apri, 1809. ' 

Sir,—Having in my letter, (No. 
637) dated the 7th instant, informed 
the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty of the arrangements that had 
been made between Lieut.-General 
Beckwith and me for the reduction of 
the Saints, and, if possible to secure 
the French squadron of three ships of 
the line and two frigates, then at an- 
chor there, which it is ascertained 
were Sent to'this country expressly 
for the relief of Martinique; I have 
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now the honour to acquaint you, for 
their lordships’ information, with our 
subsequent proceedings, which have 
been attended with the capture of Le 
D'tlautpoult, a fine new ship,’ of 74 
guns, of the largest class. 

The troops, under the command of 
Major-General Maitland, ariived at 
the Saints on the 18th instant, and 
were landed the following day with 
little loss; the direction of all naval 
operations connected with the army 
having been left entirely with Captain 
Beaver, of the Acasta, who condneted 
that service wiih ail the correctness 
and celerity which | expected of him, 

On the afternoon of the same day 
two howitzers and mortars bevan to 
play upon the enemy's ships; and | 
received information that one of the 
line had weighed one of her anchors, 
but that the others did not appear to 
he preparing for sea. 

I must here call their lordships’ at- 
tention to the situation of the Saints, 
which have three passages the enemy 
could escape through, and these being 
situated in different directions made 
it particularly difficult to guard by 
five ships of the line, so as to bring an 
equal force to meet the enemy at 
either point. 

At half-past nine in the evening, 
the concerted signal was made for the 
enemy's ships having put to seay but 
the signals were for their having gone 
both to windward and to leeward 
of the islands, which was literally the 
case, as Lam informed the two frigaves 
proceeded one way, and the three line 
of battle ships the other, 

The Neptune being at the time off 
the south-west passage, made sail to 
join the Pompée stationed under the 
west end, which ship [ found had 
closed with, and in chase of three 
ships, apparently standing to the 
W.s.W. but from thei: appearance in 
the dark, I did not suppose them to be 
of the line. 

At this time f was particularly at a 
loss how to-act, for if those ships 
should be the enemy's small men ef 
war, and the line of battle ships, re- 
ported to be preparing for sea, should 
remain behind, the withdrawing of 
the squadron from the Saints would 
have been fatal to the troops landed 
the preceding day. The night was 
very dark, and it was not possible to 
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determine whether the whole of the 
ships making off were of the line or 
not, although we crossed so near the 
sternmost, that her shot struck the 
Neptune, and killed one man and 
wounded four. When daylight ap- 
proached they were clearly discovered, 
and every endeavour used to come up 
with them, the Pompée being the only 
line of battle ship in company, and 
the frigates not joining until the fol- 
lowing day. Some ships were seen 
from the masthead, to whom I sent to 
signify, by a sloop of war, the course 
we were steering. 

The superiority of the enemy’s sail- 
ing left ittle chance for the Neptune 
getting up, unless some of the ships 
were disabled, and if any accident had 
happened to the Pompée masts, they 
must inevitably have all escaped; I 
therefore directed Captain Fahie to 
endeavour to cripple the sternmost 
ship without bringing on the collected 
fire of the three, then in line abreast. 
In this attempt he was most gallantly 
supported by Captain Napier, of lis 
Majesty's sloop Recruit, who kept 
close up, although fired at from all 
their stern chase guns, and did every 
thing that was possible to be done to 
cul away the enemy's masts and rig- 
ging, and continued on this service 
during the whole chace, which lasted 
until this morning at half-past three, 
when Le D’Hautpoult was brought to 
action by the Pompée and Castor, as 
will more fully appear by Captain 
Tahie’s letter, here inclosed. 

[should not render justice to that 
exceHent officer, was [ to withhold 
the praise due to him for his unre- 
mitied attention during so long and 
ardudus a pursuit, and bis taking such 
advantages of the enemy's situation as 
they occasionally occurred, 

1 have much to regret in the loss of 
those that have fallen and suffered on 
the occasion, a list of whom is in- 
closed. 

As the other two ships of the enemy 
separated on the morning of the 17th, 
at two o'clock, their-route cannot be 
well ascertained, 1 suppose they nade 
sail to the southward, and will pass 
through the Sambrero Passage. They 
had outsailed this ship so much as to 
beat too great a distance to be ob- 
served when they parted; we,of course, 
followed the Pompée's lights. 
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I am now waiting until the Pompée 
and the prize are refitted, to proceed 
to the windward; and [ have detachs 
ed the York and Captain, with twe 
frigates and a sloop of war, to the 
northward to try to intercept the ene- 
my’s two ships that have escaped. 

Until their lordships’ pleasure is 
known, I have commissioned the 
prize, and appointed Captain Napier 
to the command of her, as a reward - 
for his spirited conduct during the 
chase. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
ALEx. COCHRANE, 


His Majesty's ship Pompée, April 17, 1869, 
Cape Koxo, Porto Kico, N. £. by N. seven 
or eight leagues, 

Sir,—Having, in obedience to your 
orders, communicated to me’ by tele- 
graph at five p.m. on the 14th instant, 
proceeded under the the Lower Saint 
for the purpose of watching the ene- 
my’s motions should they attempt to 
escape from thence to the northward, 
} observed soon after nine o'clock, 
the signal from the small ships and 
brigs more in shore, under the orders 
of Captain Cameron, of his Majesty's 
sloop the Hazard, that the enemy had 
put to sea, those signals were repeated 
to you; and at forty minutes after 
nine o'clock, the Lower Saint bearing 
east, about a mile and-a-half, 1 dis- 
tinctly saw three large ships coming 
dovn under all sail, and followed 
closely by the Hazard and several 
others of the inshore squadron, with 
the signal for their being the enemy. 
At ten o'clock 1 closed up with the 
sternmost ship, and endeavoured to 
stop her, by the discharge of two 
broadsides; but being under apress of 
sail, aird astrony breeze steering away 
W.S.W. she succeeded in crossing us, 
without returning our fire. At this 
moment the Neptune was seen in the 
S. W. standing towards us with all 
sail, and as you hailed me soon after 
and joined in the pursuit, it is unne- 
cessary for me to touch on any of the 
occiirrences on board this ship from 
that period till five o'clock, p a. of the 
15th instant, at which hour we en- 
tirely lost sight of the Neptune from 
the mast-head; the Latona and Castor 
then in company, and one of the ene- 
my's ships about three miles a-head, 
steering away N. W.$N, 
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Our exertions to close her con- of the Legion of Honour, with a crew 
tinued unremitted. Just before san- of six hundied and eighty men; be- 
set the high land of Porto Rico was tween eighty and ninety of whom 
scen bearing N.N. E. about nine were killed and wounded, includins 
leagues. ‘The nightshutin extremely several officers. She is. a perfectly 
dark, and as we drew in with the land, vew ship, never at sea until she 
we were bafiled with light and vari- quitted L’Orient in February last, 


able winds from the northward and have, &e. 
westward, but fortunately never for (Signed) W.C. Fauiz, 
z moment lost sightef the enemy. At To Rear-ddmi:al the Hon. Sir 

half-pact three, @ m. the Castor suc- adler. Lucirune, §e, 

ceeded in getting within gun shot of Total killed and wounded, 


him, and soon after begun a smart 
cannonade, which was immediately 
returned by the enemy, who, in yaw- 
ing to bring his guns to bear, gave 
me an opportunity of ranging up 
abreast of him. At four o'clock I prrrtty 
brought him to close action, and cun- 

tinued hotly engaged with, and con- GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
stantly nearing hii, until a quarter- ‘Tuurspay, May 25, 

pat Gre, when both ships being com- Downing-Street, May 24. 
plete wrecks in their rigging and sails, 
and within their own Jenygths of ‘each 
other, the Pompée nearly unmanage- 
able, and the enemy entirely so, she 
surrendered. 

} must here, Sir, express my obli- 
gations to Captains Pigot and Roberts, 
of his Majesty's shi; s !atona and (as- Oporto, May 12, 18.9, 
tor, for their attention duriug the My Lorp,—I had the honour to 
chace, and their spirited efforts to apprize your lordship, on the 7th inst. 
afford mé their support iu battie. The that | intended that the army should 
latter, as Phave aiready stated, hada march on the 9th from Coimbra to 
partial opportunity of doing so; and I dispossess the enemy of Oporto. 
wm assured thatthe wantcf opportu- ‘The advanced guard and the ca- 
nitv alone prevented my receiving it yalry had marched on the 7th, and 
¢ ur'ly froin the former. the whole halted on the 8th to afford 

And it may net be improper here, time for Marshal Beresford with his 
Sir, to go back to the eecurrences of corps to arrive upon the Upper Douro. 
the 25th instant, w order to express — The infantry of the army was formed 
my adinivation of the gallant conduct into three divisions for this expedi- 
of Captain Napier, of his Majesty's tion, of. which two, the advanced 
brig the Recruit, in keeping within guard, consisting of the Hanoverian’ 
the fire of the stern chasers of three Legion and Brigadier-Gen. R. Stew- 
sail of the line throughout that day, art's brigade, with a brigade of six- 

and constantly annoying them with pounders, and a brigade of three- 
ul. pounders under Lieutenant-General 

To the officers and crew of his Ma- Paget, and the cavalry under Lieute- 
jesty’s ship under my command, my nant-General Payne, and the brigade 
warmest thanks are due, for their un- of guards; Brjgadier-General Camp- 
abated and cheerful exertionsthrough-  bell’s and Brigadier-General 
ont so long and anxious a chace, and brigades of infantry, with a brigade, 
for their steady and gallant conduct of six-pounders, under Lieutenant- 
during the action; to Mr. William General Sherbrooke, moved by the 
Rone, the first lieatenant, I must par- high road from Coimbra to Oporto, 
ticularhy offer them. and one composed of Major-General 

The captured ship is the D’Haut- Hitl’s and Brigadier-General Came- 
poult, ef 74.guus, commanded by ron’s brigades of infantry, and a bri- 
Captiin Arorand Le Duc, Chevalier gade of six-pounders, under the com 


Pompée, 9 killed, 80 wounded. 
Neptune, r killed, 4 wounded, 
Castor, 1 kilied, 6 wounded. 
Recruit, serjeant of Marines wounded, 


A dispatch, of which the following 
is a copy, was received this evening 
from Lieutenant-General the Right 
HonourableSir Arthur Wellesley, by 
Viscount Castlereagh, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State. 
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mand of Major-General Hill, by the Ou the night of the 11th the enemy 
road from Coimbra to Aveiro. crossed the Douro, and destroyed the 

On the 10th in the morning, before bridge over that river, i 
daylight, the cavalry and advanced — It was important, with a view to the 
guard crossed the Vonga with the in- operations of Marshal Beresford, ‘that 
tention to surprize and cut off four I should cross the Douro immediate- 
regiments of French cavalry, and a ly; and { had sent Major-General 
battalion of infantry and artillery, Murray in the morning. with a bat- 
cantoned in Albergaria Nova and the talion of the Hanoverian Legion, a 
neighbouring villages, about eight squadron of cavalry, aud two six- 
miles fron that river, in the last of pounders, te -endeavour to collect 
which we failed; but the superiority boats, and, if possible, to cross the 
of the British cavalry was evident river at Ovintas, about four miles 
throughout the day; we took some above Oporto; and I had as many 
prisoners and their cannon from them; boats as could be collected brought to 
and the advanced guard took up the the ferry, immediately above the towns 
position of Oliviera. of Oporto and Villa Nova. 

On the same day Major-General The ground on the right bank of 
Hill, who had embarked at Aveiro on the river at this ferry is protected and 
the evening of the 9th, arrived at commanded by the fire of cannom, 
QOvar, in the rear of the enemy's placed on the height of the Sierra 
right; and the head of Lieutenant- Convent at Villa Nova, and there ap- 
General Sherbrooke’s division passed peered to be a good position for our 
the Vonga on the same evening, troops en the opposite side of the 

On the 11th, the advanced guard river, till they should be collected in 
and cavalry continued to move onthe suficicat numbers. 
high read towards Oporto, with Major- ‘The euemy took no pdtice of our 
General Hill's division to a parallel collection of boats, or of the embarka- 
road, which leads to Oporto from tion of the troops, till after the Grst 
Ovar. battalion (the Buffs) were landed, and 

On the arrival of the advanced had taken up their position under the 
guard at Vendras Novas, between command of Lieut.-Gen. Paget om the 
Somo Radonde and Grijon, they fell opposite side of the riyer, They thee 


-in with the outposts of the enemy's commenced an attack upen them, 


advanced guard, consisting of about with a large body of cavalry, infantry, 
four thousand infantry, and some and artillery, under the command of 
squadrons of cavalry, strongly posted Marshal Soult, which that corps most 
on the heights above Grijon, their gallantly sustained, till supported, suc- 
front being covered by woods and cessively by the 48th aud 26h regi- 
broken ground ‘The enemy's left ments, belonging to Major-General 
flank was turned by a movement weil Hill's brigade, and a Portuguese bat- 
executed by Major-General Murray, talion, and afterwards by the first bat- 
with Brigadier-General Langworth's talion of detachments belonging te 
brigade of the Hanoverian Legion; Brigadier-Geneial Richard Stewart's 
while the 16th Portuguese regiment of brigade. . 
Brigadier-General Richard Stewart's _ Lieutenant-General Paget was un- 
brigade attacked their right, and the fortunately wounded soon after the 
tiflemen of the 95th, and the flank attack commenced, when the com- 
companies of the 20th, 48d, and 59d mand of these gallant troops devolved 
of the same brigade under Major upon Major-General Hill 
Way, attacked the infantry in the Although the French made repeated 
woods and village in their center. attacks upon them, thev made ne im- 
These attacks soon obliged the ene- pression, and at last Major-General 
my to give way; and the Honourable Murray having appeared on the ene- 
Brigadier-General Charles Stewart my’s left flank on bis march froim 
led two squadrons of the 16th and Ovintre, where he had crossed, and 
%th dragoons, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sherbrooke, whe 
Major Blake, in pursuit of the enemy, by this time had availed himself of the 
and destroyed many aud took many enemy's weakness in the town of 
prisoners, Qporto, and had cryssed the Dowe 
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at the ferry, between the towns of 
Villa Nova and Oporto, having ap- 
peared upon the right with the bri- 
gade of Guards, and the 29th regi- 
ment, the whole retired in the utmost 
eonfusion towards Amaranthe, leaving 
behind them five pieces of cannon, 
eight ammunition tumbrils, and many 
prisoners. The enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded in this action has been 
very large, and they have lett behind 
them in Oporto 700 sick and wounded. 

Brigadier-General the Honourable 
Charles Stewart then directed a charge 
by a squadron of the 14th dragoons, 
under the command of Major Hervey, 
who tnade a successful attack on the 
enemy's rear guard. 

In the different actions with the 
enemy, of which | have above given 
your lordship an account, we have 
lost some, and the immediate services 
of other valuable officers and soldiers. 
In Lieutenant-General Paget, among 
the jatter, 1 have lost the assistance of 
2 friend, who had been most useful to 
me in the few days which had elapsed 
since he had joined the army. He 
had rendered a most important service 
at the moment he received his wound, 
in taking up the position which the 
troops afterwards maintained, and in 
bearing the first brunt of the enemy's 
attack. 

Major Hervey also distinguished 
himself at the moment he received 
his wound inthe charge of the cavalry 
on this day. oe 

I cannot say too much in favour of 
the officers and troops.—They have 
marched in four days over eighty 
iniles of most difficult country, have 
gained many important positions, and 
have engaged and defeated three dif- 
ferent bodies of the enemy’s troops. 

L beg particularly to draw your 
lordship's attention to the conduct of 
Lieutenant-General Paget, Major- 
General Murray, Major-General Hil, 
Lieutenant-General Sherbrooke, Bri- 
gadier-General the Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Lieut.-Colonel Delancey, 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General, and 
Captain Mellish, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, for the assistance they re- 
spectively rendered General Stewart 
in the charge of the cavalry this day 
and on the 11th; Major Colin Camp- 
belly Assistant Adjutant-General, for 
the assistance he rendered Major-Ge- 
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neral Hill in the defence of his post, 
and Brigadier-General Stewart, in the 
charge of the cavalry this day, and 
Brigade-Major Fordyce, Capt. Corry 
and Captain Hill, for the assistance 
they rendered General Hill. 


I have also to request your lord- 
ship's attention to the conduct of the 
riflemen, and of the flank companies 
of the 29th, 43d, and 59d regiments, 
under the command of Major Way of 
the 29th, and that of the 16th Por. 
tuguese regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Machado, of which Lieute. 
nant-Colonel Doyle is Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and that of the brigade of 
the Hanoverian. Legion, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Lang. 
worth, and that of the two squadrons 
of the 16th and 20th light dragoons, 
under the command of Major Blake 
of the 20th, in the action of the 11th; 
and the conduct of the Buffs, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Col. Drum- 
mond; the 48th, commanded by Col. 
Duckworth, and 66th, commanded 
by Major Murray, who was wounded, 
and of the squadion of the 14th dra- 
goons, under the command of Major 
Hervey, in the action of this day. 


I have received the greatest assist- 
ance from. the adjutant-general and 
quarter-master-geucral (Col. Mur- 
ray), and from all the officers belong- 
ing to those departments respectively 
throughout the service, as well as 
from. Lieutenant-Colonel Bathurst 
and the officers of my personal staff; 
and I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the artillery and officers of Engi- 
neers. 

I send this dispatch by Captain 
Stanhope, whom I beg to recominend 
to your lordship’s protection: his bro- 
ther tl@ Honourable Major Stanhope 
was unfortunately wounded bya sabre 
whilst leading a charge of the 16th 
Light Dragoous on the 10th instant. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) A. WELLESLEY. 


Abstract of killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing, in action with the advanced 
posts of the French army at Alber- 
garia Nova, the 10th of May, 1809. 


None killed; 1 Major, 2 Rank and 
File, wounded; 1 Rank and File, 
missing.—Total 4. 
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1809. J 
In the action on the Heights of Grijon, 
on the 11th of May, 1809. 

19 killed, 63 wounded, 14 missing. 
—Total 96. 

In the action with the French army, 
under the command of Marshal Soult, 
in the Passage of the Duero, on the 
12th of May, 1809. 

93 rank and file, killed; 2 General 
and staff officers, 3 inajors, 2 captains, 
3 lieutenants, 1 serjeant, 85 rank and 
file, wounded; 2 rank and file mis- 


sing. : 
Total—23 killed, 96 wounded, 2 
missing.—121 





FOREIGN EVENTS. 
SWEDEN. 


Abdication of the King. 


Stockholm, May 11.—The members 
having produced their credentials 
trom their constituents, and the Diet 
being duly constituted, the ‘States 
proceeded in a body, on the 6th mst. 
to pay their respects to his Royal 
Highness the Regent, and to express 
their most grateful acknowledgements 
for the zeal, activity, and. patriotism 
be had evinced, in relinquishing the 
comforts and tranquillity of a private 
station, and convoking the Grand 
Constitutional Assembly of the Nation, 
as the only means of saving the coun- 
try from impending destruction. 

The Diet then unanimously passed 
a vote of thanks to his Excellency 
Count Klingspor, Major-General Ad- 
lercreutz, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adlersparre, as also to the subordi- 
uate officers, for their spirited and 
patriotic conduct, at a season of pe- 
culiar danger and difficulty. The 
Marshal of the Nobles was invited to 
communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Nobles, which he did, in the 
presence of Deputations from all the 
States. 


On Tuesday, the 9th, bis. Royal 


Highness the Regent opened the Diet 
with a speech addressed to the States, 
ia which the Lord Chancellor (La- 
jetbjelke), of the Court Baron, read, 


10 an audible voice, a. detailed ac- 


count of the events.and circumstances 
which had rendered the convocation 
of the States indispensably necessary 
for the salvation of the country. The 
UniversaL Mac. Vor. XI. 
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Marshal of the Diet, and the respec- 
tive speakers of the clergy, burghers, 
and peasants addressed his Royal 
Highness in appropriate speeches. 

On Wednesday, the 10th, all the 
members of the States met at an early 
hour in one assembly, which will ever 
be remarkable in the annals of Sweden, 
His Royal Highness having ordered 
the Lord Chancellor to read aloud the 
act of abdication, voluntarily made by 
the king on the 29th day of March, 
Baron Mannenheim rose and address- 
ed the assembly. The Baron, in a 
speech of edatnlesen length, drewa 
most affecting picture of the situation 
to which Sweden was reduced, by the 
king's irresistible passion for war, re- 
nounced all allegiance and obedience 
to the person and authority of Gusta- 
vus 1V, and dgclared him and_ his 
issue, now and for ever, deprived of 
the crown and government of Sweden. 
The Baron, wth much firmness and 
animation, then asked whether th 
act, this solemn resolution of his, in 
which his heart and tongue concur- 
red, met with the approbation of the 
members composing that august as- 
sembly? Long and reiterated excla- 
mations of Yes/ yes/—All! all! re. 
sounded from ali parts; and Baron 
Mannenheim’s declaration was adopt- 
ed by the constitutional representa- 
tives of the Swedish nation, without 
a single dissentient voice. 

His Royal Highness was then con- 
ducted to the chair, from which she 
addressed the assembly. He proceed- 
ed to remark upon the state of the na- 
tion, noticed the abuses which had 
crept into every department of the 
state, and lamented the inadequacy of 
the laws to restrain or suppress those 
abuses. It therefore became, in his 
opinion, indispensably necessary to 
new model the constitution, and enact 
such laws as should secure the coun- 
a from a recurrence of the eyils 
which had brought it to the brink of 
ruin. The execution of this object, 
so important to the vital interests of 
Sweden, he confided to the united 
wisdom and counsels of the States, 
and hoped they would discharge their 
duty with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their country. ‘In the 
meantime he would take upon himself, 
and execute to the best of his ability, . 
the soenagement of public atigirs in 

$f 
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the capacity of Regent, and wished 
that nothing should be resolved upon 
respecting himself until the new con- 
stitution should be drawn up and pre- 
sented for adoption. * 

His Royal Highness retired from the 
assembly amid loud and reiterated 
acclamations. 

To morrowa committee for drawing 
up the newconstitution will be chosen, 
and when they shall have terminated 
their labours, it is supposed that the 
States will declare themselves in fa- 
your of his Royal Highness; and in- 
deed it would appear to be the gene- 
ral wish of the nation to see the crown 
upon the head, and the sceptre in the 
hand, of a man of such consummate 
wisdom and tried patriotism. 


New Soutu WALES. 

His Majesty's late ship Bounty.—As 
the fate of Christian and his compa- 
nions was never ascertained, we are 
glad of the opportunity of presenting 
to our readers the following interest- 
ing article on that sybject. 

Extract from the log-hook of Cap- 
tain Folger, of the American ship 
Topaz, of Boston :— 


(Copy.) 
** Valparaiso, Oct. 10, 1808. 

** Captain Folger relates, upon 
landing upon Pitcairn’s Island, (or 
Incarnation of Quiros, in lat. 25 deg. 
2 min.—long. 180 deg. by lupar ob- 
servation) he found there an English- 
man by.the name of Alexander Smith, 
the only person remaining of nine that 
escaped in his Majesty's late ship 
Rounty, Capt. W. Bligh. 

“* Smith relates, that after putting 
Captain Bligh in the boat, Christian, 
the leader of the mutiny, took the 
command of the ship, and went to 
Otaheite, where great part of the crew 
left the ship, except himself, Smith, 
and seven others, who each took wives, 
and six Otaheitan men as servants, 
and “shortly arrived at this’ island, 
where they run the ship on shore, and 
broke her up. This event took place 
in the year 1790. -About four years 
after their arrival, (a great jealousy 
existing) the Otaheitans secretly re- 
volted, and killed every Englishman 
except himself, whom they severely 
wounded in the neck with a pistol 
balk The same night the widows of 
the deceased Englishmen rose, and 





[Max 


put to death the whole of the Otahei- 
tans, leaving Smith, the only man 
alive upon the island, with eight. or 
nine women, and several small chil- 
dren, He, when he recovered, applied 
himself to tilling the ground; so that 
it now produces plenty of yams, ce- 
coa-nuts, bananas, and plantains, hogs 
and poultry in abundance. 

*“‘ There are now some rown-up 
men and women, children of the mu- 
tineers, on this island, the whole popu- 
lation amounting to, thirty-five, who 
acknowledge Smith as father and 
commander of them all, They all 
speak English, and have been edu- 
cated by him, Captain Folger repre- 
sents, in a religious and moral way. 

‘* The second mate of the Topaz 
asserts, that Christian, the ringleader, 
became insane shortly after their ar- 
rival on the island, and threw himself 
off the rocks into the sea; anotlier 
died of a fever before the massacre 
took place. 

** The island is badly supplied with 
water, sufficient only for the present 
inhab.:ants, and no anchorage. Smith 
gave to Capt. Folger a chronometer, 
made by Kendall, which was taken 
from him by the'Governor of Juan 
Fernandez. *‘ Wm. FirzMaunics, 

** Lieutenant.” 
Extracted Sept. 29, 1808. 





BULLETINS OF THE FRENCR Army 
IN SPAIN. 


[ Continued from p. 374.) 


The Thirty first.—The English re- 
giments bearing numbers ‘42, 50, and 
52, Kave been entirely destroyed in 
the battle of the 16th, near Corunna. 
Not sixty men of each of these corps 
embarked. The General in Chief, 
Moore, has been killed in attempting 
to charge at the head of this brigade, 
with the view of restoring the fortune 
of the day. Fruitless efforts! This 
troop was dispersed, and its General 
slain in the midst of it. General 
Baird had been already wounded. He 
passed through Corunna to go on 
board his ship, and did not get his 
wound dressed till he got on board. 
After the battle of the 16th, a dread- 
ful night passed at Corunna. The 
English entered in confusion aud con- 
sternation. ‘The English army bad 
landed more than 80 pieces of cannon; 
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only twelve were reimbarked ; the re- 
mainder has been taken or lost; and 
byareturh made, we find ourselves in 
possession of 60 pieces of English can- 
non. Independent of two millions of 
treasure, more considerable has been 
cast away among the rocks and preci- 
pices which border the road from 
Astorga to’ Corunna. The peasants 
and the soldiers have collected a great 
quantity of silver among the rocks.— 
In the engagements which took place 
during the retreat, and prior to the 
battle of Corunna, two English Ge- 
nerals were killed, and three wounded. 
General Crawford is named among 
thelast. The English have lost every 
thing that constitutes an army—Ge- 
nerals, artillery, horses, baggage, am- 
munition, magazines. 

On the 17th, at day-break, we were 
masters of the heights that command 
the road to Corunna, and the batteries 
were playing upon the English con- 
voy. The result was, that many of 
the ships were unable to get out, and 
were taken at the capitulation of Co- 
rumna. Five hundred horses were 
also taken still alive, sixteen thousand 
muskets, and a great deal of battering 
cannon, abandoned by the er A 
great number of magazines are full of 
preserved provisions, (munition con- 


‘fectionnes) which the English wished 


to carry off, but were obliged to leave 
behind. A powder magazine, con- 
taining 200,000 lbs. weight of powder, 
has also fallen into our hands. 

The English, surprised by the issue 
of the battle of the 16th, have not even 
had time to destroy their magazines. 
Therewere even 300sick in the hospital. 
We found in the port seven English 
ships—three were loaded with horses, 
and four with troops. They could not 
get out. 

The fortress of Corunna is of an 
extent which secures it from a coup de 
main, It was, therefore,. impossible 
to enter it before the 20th, in virtue 
of the capitulation. In Corunna we 
found above 200 pieces of Spanish 
cannon; The French Consul Four- 
troy; the General Quesnel and his 
staff; M. Bougars, officer of ordnance; 
M. Taboureau, auditor; and 356 
French soldiers or seamen, who had 
been made prisoners either in Portu- 
gal, or on board the ship Adis, have 

en delivered up: They express 


great satisfaction at the conduct of 
the officers of the Spanish navy. The 
English will. -have gained by their 
expedition the hatred of the Spa- 
niards, shame, and dishonour. The 
flower of their army, composed of 
Scotchmen, had been either wounded, 
killed, or taken. General Franceschi 
has entered St. Jago dé Compostella, 
where he found some magazines and 
an English guard which he took. He 
marched immediately upon Vigo.— 
Romana appeared to have taken this 
route with 2500 men, all that he could 
rally. The division of Mermet march- 
ed on Ferrol. The air about Corunna 
is infected by the carcases of 1200 
horses, whom the English killed in 
the streets. The first care of the Duke 
of Dalmatia has been to provide for 
the restoration of salubrity, equally 
important to the soldiers and the in- 
habitants. General Acevedo, Gover- 
nor of Corunna, appeats to have taken 
part with the insurgents only from the 
constraint of force. He took the oath 
of fidelity to King Joseph Napoleon 
with enthusiasm. Thé people mani- 
fest the joy they feel at being deli- 
vered from the English. 


The Thirty-second.—The Duke of 
Dalmatia, being arrived before Ferrol, 
caused the place to be invested. Ne- 
gociations were begun. The civil 
authorities and the military and naval 
officers manifested a disposition to 
surrender; but the people, fomented 
by the spies whom the English had 
left, resisted. On the 24th, the Duke 
of Dalmatia received two messengers, 
one sent by Admiral Melgarejo, com- 
mander of the Spanish squadron, and 
the other, who came across the moun- 
tains, sent by the military comman- 
ders; These couriers were both sent 
without the knowledge of the people. 
They stated that the authorities were 
under the yoke of a furious populace, 
excited and paid hy the agents of 
England, and that 8000 men belong- 


ing to the city and its environs were - 


in arms. ' 


The Duke of Dalmatia had to re- 
solve upon opening the trenches; but 
from the 24th to the 25th, various 
movements were manifest in the town. 
The 17th regiment of light infantry 
had repaired to Murgardos; the Sist 
regiment of light infantry were at the 
3N 2 
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forts of La Palma.and St. Martin, and 
at Laygrana; and as they blockaded 
the fort St. Vhilip, the people began 
to fear the consequences of un assault, 
and to listen to mev of sense. On the 
z6ih, three flays of truce, furnished 
with authority, arrived at the head 
quarters, and signed the surrender of 
the place. 

On the 27th, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, the town was nenauves by 
the division Mermet, and by a brigade 
of dragoons. On the same day the 
garrison was disarmed; the disarming 
also produced 5000 muskets. The 
people who do not belong to Ferrol 
have been remanded to their villages. 
The men who had stained themselyes 
with blood during the insurrection 
have been arrested. Admiral Obre- 
gon, whom the people had arrested 
during the insurrection, has been put 
at the head of the arsenal. There 
have been found in the port three 
vessels of 112 guns, two of 88, one of 
74, two of 64, three frigates, and a 
considerable number of corvettes, 
brigs, and unarmed vessels, more than 
1500 pieces of cannon of every size, 
and ammunition of all kinds. 

It is probable that, but for the pre- 
cipitate retreat of the English, and 
the affair of the 16th, they would 
have occupied Fervol, and seized this 
beautiful squadion. The military 
znd naval officers have taken the oath 
to King Joseph with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. What they relate of their 
sufferings, frem the lowest classes of 
the people and the English, is incon- 
ceivable. Order reigns in Gallicia; 
and the authority of the king is re- 
e-tablished in this province, one of 
the most considerable of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

General Laborde has found at Co- 
rvona, on the sea shore, seven pieces 
of cannon, which thé English had 
buried en the loth, not being able to 
take them away. La Romana, aban- 
dored by the English and his own 
t:oors, has fled with 500 men, in order 
to throw himself into Andalusia— 
‘Thereremained at Lisbon ouly about 
fuur or five thousand Englishmen. 
All the hespitals and all the magazines 
were embarked, and the zarrison were 
preparing to abandon this station, as 
iIndignane at the perfidy of the inne- 
sh, asabey are disgusted by the aut- 
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ference of manners and religion, b 

the continual and brutal intempe- 
rance of the English troops, and that 
arrogance and ill-founded pride which 
renders this nation odious to the con- 
tinent. 


The Thirty-third, dated Paris, 
March 9, states the surrender of Sara- 
gossa.*—It is observed, that the cala- 
mities which have befallen this un- 
happy town are a terrifying example 
to the people. The peace which has 
been restored in Saragossa extends to 
the whole of Arragon; and the two 
armies, which were around the town, 
have been set at liberty. Saragossa 
was the certre of the insurrection of 
Spain: it was in this town that the 
party was formed which wished to 
call ina Prince of the House of Aus- 
tria to reign onthe Tagus. The in- 
dividuals of this party had partly 
inherited these notions, which are 
isrevocably destroyed, from, their an- 
cestors, during the war of the Suctces- 
sion. 

The battle of Tudela was won onthe 
23d of Nov.; and after the 27th, the 
French army was encamped at a small 
distance from Saragossa. The people 
of this town were armed. The pea- 
sants of Arragon had repaired thither, 
and Saragossa contained 50,000 men, 
formed into regiments of 1000 men 
and companies of 100. The General 
officers and subalterns consisted of 
monks. A body of 10,000 men, who 
had escaped from ‘Tudela, had thrown 
themselves into the town, which was 
furnished with provisions, heaped up 
in innumerable magazines, and _de- 
fended by 200 pieces of cannon. The 
image of Our Lady of Pilar wreught 
miracles at the head of the monks, 
who, by such means, animated the 
zeal, and preserved the confivence of 
the multitude. In the field these 
50,000 men would not have withstood 
three regiments; but shut up in their 
town, and wrouxht upon by the lead- 
ers of parties, how could they ‘escape 
the miseries which ignorance and fé- 
naticism beap upen the heads of so 
many wretches -—Every thing possi- 
ble was done to enlighten them, and 
bring them to reason. Immediately 





* See a narrative of the siege, a 
the nuiber for Mareb, page 216. 
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after the battle of Tudela, the belief 
entertained at Saragossa that Madrid 
held out, and that they might be re- 
lieved; and that the armies at Somo- 
sierra, Guadarama, Estremadura, 
Leon, and Catalonia, might furnish a 
pretext for the chiefs of the Insur- 
gents to keep aliye the fanaticism of 
the inbabitauts; it was resolved not 
to surround the town, but to permit 
itto maintain a communication with 
all Spain, in order that they might be 
jnformed of the annihilation of the 
Spanish armies, and of the circum- 
stances which attended the entrance 
of the French army into Madrid; but 
all this intelligence came to thé ears 
of the ringleaders alone, and was un- 
known by the body of the people. 
The truth was not only concealed 
from them, but their courage was 
kept up by lies: at one time the 
French had lost 40,000 men before 
Madrid, at another time Romana had 
entered Frauce, and the French eagles 
were compelled to fly before the terri- 
ble leopard. ‘This period, sacrificed 
to political objects, in order to allow 
a multitude to come to reason, who 
were infatuated by fanaticism, and a 
terror inspired by their enraged lead- 
ers, was not lost to the French army. 

On the 26th of January, the town 
was seriously attacked, and the bat- 
teries were unmasked, and at noon, 
on the 27th, the breach was practica- 
ble in several places; the troops were 
lodged in the monastery of San-in- 
Gracia. The’ division of Grandjean 
entered above thirty houses. On the 
$oth, the monasteries of the Monique 
and the Greek Augustines were oc- 
cupied, Sixty houses were possessed 
byundermining. The miners of the 
Mth regiment distinguished theim- 
selves. ‘he enemy defended every 
house. ‘Three attacks were made by 
mines, and every day several houses 
were blown up, and afforded the 
troops an opportunity of stationing 
themselves in other houses. 

Thus we proceeded to the Cassa, (a 
great street iu Saragossa) where we 
made ourselves masters of the build- 
ings of the public school and univer- 
sity. The enemy endeavoured to 
Oppose miners to miners; but, less 
used to this sort of operation, their 
miners were every day discovered and 
suijucated. This mode of besiczing 
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rendered our progress slow, but sure, 
and less destructive to the army — 
While three-companies of miners and 
eight companies of sappers carried on 
this subterraneous’ war, the couse- 
quences of which were so dreadful, 
the fire on the town was kept up by 
mortars. Ten days after the attack 
had begun, the surrender of the town 
was anticipated. The army had pos- 
sessed itself of one-third of the houses, 
and fortified itself in them. The 
church which contained the image 
of Our Lady of Pilar, which by so 
many miracles had promised to de- 
fend the town, was battered down by 
bombs, and no louger inhabitable. 
The Duke of Montebello deemed 
it necessary to take possession of the 
left bank of the river, in order that 
his fire might reach the middle of the 
town. ‘The General of division, Ga- 
zan, made himself master of the bridge 
by a sudden and impetuous attack, on 
the morning of the i7th of February. 
A battery of fifty pieces was played off 
at three atthe afternoon. A battalion 
of the 28th regiment attacked and took 
possession of a yery large monastery, 
the walls of which were of brick, and 
from three to four feet thick. Gene- 
ral Gazan then repaired with rapidity 
to the bridge, over’which the insur- 
gents made their retreat to the town: 
he killed a vast number, made 4000 
prisoners, amongst ‘whom were two 
Generals, twelve colonels, nineteen 
lieutenant-colonels, and 230 officers. 
He took thirty pieces of artillery.— 
Nearly all the troops of the town had 
beset this important post, which had 
been threatened since the 10th. At 
the same moment the Duke of 
Abrantes entered the Casso through 
several cevered ways, and by means 
of two mines blew wp the extensive 


_buildings of the Schaals. 


After these events terror was spread 
throughout the towu, ‘The Junta, in 
order to procure delay, and obtain 
time to abate the terror of the inha- 
bitants, sought a parley; but their 
bad faith was known, and this artifice 
was useless. Thirty other houses were 
possessed by undermining, or by 
Mines. 

At length, on the 2ist of February, 
the whoic town was possessed by our 
troops: 15,000 infantry and 2,000 ca- 
yalry jaid down their arms at the gate 
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of the Portilla, and 40 flags and 160 
pieces of cannon were delivered up. 
The insurgents lost 20,000 men dur- 
ing the siege; 13,000 were found in 
the hospitals ; 500 died daily. 


The Duke of Montebello would al- 
low no capitulation to the town of 
Saragossa. He only published the 
following provisions, which were 
agreed upon :— 

“The garrison shall, at noon, on 
the 2ist, lav down their arms at the 
gate of the Portilla, where they shall 
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remain prisoners of wat. Those of 


the troops of the line, who are willing 
to take the oath to King Joseph, may 
be allowed to enter into his service, 
In case this entrance shall not be per- 
mitted by the minister of wat to thé 
King of Spain, they shall be prisoners 
of war, and sent to France. The wor. 
ship of God shall be reverenced. All 
the artillery and ammunition of every 
kind shall be delivered up, All the 
arms shall be deposited -at the doors 
of the different houses, and collected 
by the respective aleades.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


HE following inscription is co- 
pied verbatim from a head- 
stone, which was placed and suffered 
to remain some time in thé church- 
vard of Newchurch, in the Isle of 
Wight:— 
SACRED. 
Frances Chiaernon, dying a young woman, 
in 1786, 
happily escap'd the accumalated ills 
which embitter’d 
the latter days of her surviving Husband ; 
whv, in confidence of his country’s 
Constitution, cheerfully paid the demands 
of Government, 
enjoying the tranquil felicity 
resulting from the cares of a numerous 
offspring ; 
but his sons being at length seized upon, 
and doomed to slavery, his felicity became 
annihilated, 
and the demands of Government-became 
intolerable : 
He died an old man early in the 19th 
century. 

Exult over me ye few who are above the 
reach of Tyranny; ye millionswho are 
not, weep not for me, but your- 
selves and children. 

Above all, weep for that Constitution, 
which was once 
the boa t of Englishmen; now grossly 
violated, wretchedly impaired, 
and desperately sick. 


This singular production attracted 
the notice of the inhabitants, and, 
among them, the clergyman of the 
parish, who called on the author, and 
remonstrated with him on the impro- 
priety of recording the inscription. 
Afier repeated admonitions to erase 
the lines, or take down the stone, and 





being assured by the old man that he 
would rather lose his life than consent 
to do so, this clergyman applied to 
the Bishop of the diocese, who gave 
peremptory orders for the removal ot 
demolition of the stone. The part 
was again applied to, and Still persist: 
ing in his refusal, the stone was in 
consequence broke to shivers in the 
night. The interposition of authority 
has not, as may be supposed, dimi- 
nished the old man’s antipathy to 
government, which he considers as 
the source of all his grievances. He 
accordingly goes about, in the inter- 
vals of business, deprecating the harsh 
treatment he has experienced: and 
while hearing the children who attend 
his little school their Catechism, at 
that place where they are enjoined 
“to honour the king, and all that are 
put in authority under him,” he in- 
structs them toadd, “‘ except the press- 


gang.” 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND, 


A meeting of the Agricultural So- 
cieties of these counties, was lately 
held at the Three Crowns, Leicester, 
to adjudge the prize offered at the 
last general meeting for the best cart 
stallion, and for other purposes. 
There were three horses exhibited, 
and the committee decided in fa- 
vour of Mr. Berridge’s, of Frisby.— 
The committee, we understand, aré 
directing their attention towards esta- 
blishing a communication with thé 
principal agriculturists throughout 
the kingdom; ‘their proceedings will 
be submitted for approval to the ge- 
ueral meeting in October next: Mr: 
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Hose, of Melton, intimated his inten- 
tion of laying before the meeting the 
result of some experiment towards im- 
proving the growth of wool, by a cross 
of Merino with the Dishley breed. 
The meeting yoted thanks-to their 
chairman, Colonel Noel, of Exton 
Park, Rutland, for his exertions and 
pointed attention to the interests of 
the Society. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The following excellent patriotic 
resolutions, lately passed at a nume- 
rous meeting of the electors of the 
borough of Stamford, do honour to 
them as a public body, and are par- 
ticularly at the present time, most 
worthy the example of every friend to 
the country, and every upright and 
independent corporation in the king- 


dom. 
Richard Clay, Esq. in the chair. 
Resolved unanimously, That the 
freedom of election, established by the 
ancient laws and statutes of the realm, 
and demanded by the Bill of Rights, 


which recognises the fundamental 


principles of the constitution of this 
country, has been grossly and scan- 
dalously violated by the agents of the 
House of Burghley, in the election of 
a burgess to represent the borough of 
Stamford in parliament. 

Resolved, That at the last election 
for the borough of Stamford, 183 votes 
tendered to the returning officer on 
the part of Mr. Oddy, by voters, be- 
ing inhabitants rateable,were rejected, 
under the pretence that the persons 
so tendered were not rated; whereas 
no person whose vote was accepted 
had ever been legally rated to the 
maintenance of the poor in any of the 
parishes of the borough of Stamford ; 
and that, by such rejection of legal 
votes the treedom of election was 
violated. 

Resolved, That to make the assess- 
ment to, or payment of poor-rates, 
which bad no existence until the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the sole criterion of a person's 
paying scot and doing lot, whilst the 
duties of scot and lot are known to be 
of immemorial existence, is to violate 
the true principle of the elective 
franchise in boroughs, where scot and 
lot are the criterions of the right of 
voting; and that whether this corrup- 


‘ tiomin the mode of ascertaining the 
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validity of votes has originated in 
ignorance, or been resorted. to for 
mercenary and interested purposes, it 
ought to be resisted. 

Resolved, That a personal applica- 
tion has been made to the Mayor of 
Stamford, since the last election, by a 
known agent of the House of Burghley, 
to prevail with the Mayor to refuse te 
sigh a rate for the poor, which rate 
was legally formed to require and de- 
mand his signature and sanction; and 
that such application was made for the 
unjust purpose of depriving divers 
persons of their elective franchises. 

Resolved, That the undue influence 
which has been exercised for nearly” 
a century in the elections at Stamford, 
by the House of Burghley, and its 
mercenary instruments, with the as- 
sistance of a preponderating weight of 
local property, has of late been im- 
properly increased by the private sale 
of property belonging to the corpora- 
tion, to the House of Burghley, for 
less than its real value, without any 
chance being given for a competition 
of purchasers; so that the property 
given tothe public by our forefathers, 
tor patriotic and laudable purposes, 
has been diverted from the real de- 
signs of the donors, to increase the 
power and influence of the House of 
Burghley. , 

Resolved, That various public trusts 
of the town of Stamford are grossly 
and scandalously abused by the ap- 
plication of the influence vested in 
their trustees, in subserviency to the 
purposes of the House of Burghley; 
and that weighty. contracts entered 
into by the Elouse of Burghley, con- 
cerning trust estates, are delayed in 
the performance, to the public preju- 
dice, without any redress being sought 
by the trustees. 

Resolved, ‘That in particular, a cha- 
rity in this town called the Blue Coat 
School, chiefly founded out of monies 
contributed by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood, has been, and con- 
tinues to be, grossly and scandalously 
misused. ‘That persons of the cor- 
sae pe having no pretensions either 

egal or equitable to manage the trust, 
have intruded themselves into the 
possession of the estates of the trust, 
and into the receipt of the trust mo 
nies; and that the title deeds of the 
foundation and estates are either Last- 


‘ 
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by carelessness or concealed for fraud. - For the best crop of lucerne growing 
Resolved, That the public school in the vear 1808, to Mr. Clarke, of 
of Radcliffe’s foundation in this town Bergh Apton. 
is so nearly reduced to a sinecure, | Labourers and dairy maids:—To 
that less than one-tenth of its reve- John Graver, 73 years old, a labourer 
nnes (which are now on the eve of upon the farm of Mr. Savory, of Sy- 
being. considerably increased) would derstone, for his meritorious behaviour 
more than remunerate an able master as to sobriety, honesty, and industry; 
for the education of the scholafs now and to Samuel Goodman, 77 years of 
instructed there, either in that line of age, of Whissonset, for the same, each 
instruction which is now pursued in two pounds.—T'o Sarah Upcraft, dairy 
it, or in such as, consistently with the maid to Mr. Parke, of Attleburgh, and 
spirit and intention of the founder, to Emma Secker, dairy maid to Mr. 
would be more advantageous to the Clarke, of Beetlev, for their care of 
public, according to the habits and cows and good management of butter 
manners. of the present age. aod cheese, each two pounds. 
Kesolved, That monies left by divers - Ten pounds, or twenty if the funds 
charitable and weli-disposed persons of the society will allow it, were or- 
ta the corporation, to be placed out dered to be paid to the fund for op- 
at interest for the benefit of the poor, posing the drawback claimed by the 
have been applied by the corporation purchasers of corn in Norwich markets 
to its own use, whilst the estates of | The following premiums were or- 
the corporation are gradually dimi- dered to be offered :— 
nishing in substantial responsibility ‘len pounds, for the best practical 
by sales, so that the monies given for method of destroying, without poison, 
such charitable purposes are in danger the greatest number of wood pigeons. 
of being ultimately embezzledand lost. ‘Twenty pounds, for feeding, for one 
Resolved, That all these acts of mis- year, at least eight horses used in bus- 
mapagement have, from the establish. bandry, in Norfolk, in the best: and 
ed connection of the House of Burgh- cheapest manner, so as to produce @ 
ley with the corporation and others, saving. worthy the attention, and sus- 
a direct tendency to increase,and have ceptible of the imitation, of the pub- 
actually increased, the corrupt influ- lic in general. 


ence of the House of Burghley,inelec- | For the-best 1-year-old rams of the 
tions of members to represent the bo- Leicester, Southdown, or Norfolk 
rough of Stamford in parliament. breeds, for each of the respective 


Resolved, That a full, fair, and free breeds, being the best-in competition 
representation of the commons of (or deemed meritorious without com- 
England in parliament, is the most petition) a piece of plate of five pounds 
likely meansofredressingeveryspectes value; cad for each second best, a 
of public grievance, picce of plate of three pounds value: 

esolved, That the late glorious, For the best pens of ewes, 1-year- 
thongh hitherto unsuccessful effort old, consisting of three each, of the 
made by the electors of Stamford, to Leicester, Southdown, or Norfolk 
recover their rights as Englishmen, breeds, for each pen of the respective 
and their franchises as electors, owes breeds, being the best in competition 
much of its force and vigour tothe (or deemed meritorious without com- 
manly and spirited exertions of Joshua _petition)a piece of plate of five pounds 
Jepson Oddy, Esq. one of the candi- value; and for each second best, a 
dates for our suffrages at the late piece of plate of three pounds value. 
election. —The fleeces of the rams and ewes 

Resolved, That a firm continuance must be produced. 
of our exertions.must ultimately pre- For the best bull, not 4 years old, 
vail over the enemies to the freedem a piece of plate of five pounds value. 
of election at Stamford, &c. &c. For the Dest boar, not more than 2 

NORFOLK. years old, without respect to breed, a 

At a late general meeting of the piece of plate of.two pounds value. 
Nor folk Agricultural Society, at Lynn, For the best stallion for the purpose 
T. W. Coke, Esq. president, the fol- of breeding horses to be used in hus- 
lowing premiums were adjudged:— bandry, and having been used Unis 
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season generally in Norfolk, a piece 
of plate of five pounds value. 

o those shepherds who shall have 
been found to have, upon any day in 
May, the greatest number of lambs in 
proportion to their number of ewes, 
premiums of two, three, four, five, and 
six pounds. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At. his house in Cavendish- 
square, London, aged 73, George 
Simon Harcourt, Earl Harcourt, and 
Viscount Nuneham, of Nuneham- 
Courtney, in this county. His lord- 
ship’s family is one of the most ancient 
and illustrious in England, tracing 
itself from Bernard, a nobleman of the 
blood-roval of Saxony, whose descen- 
dant, Robert de Harcourt, came over 
with the conqueror. The first of the 
family who obtained the rank cf no- 
bility in this country was Simon, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Harcourt,who 
was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, created Baron Harcourt in 
1712, and Viscount Harcourt in 1721. 
This nobleman’s son* dying during 
his father’s life, he was succeeded by 
his grandson, who was created Larl 





* The Hon. Simon Harcourt died 
in 1720, and was buried at Stanton 
Harcourt, in this county, where a mo- 
nument is erected to his memory, with 
the following epitaph by Pope. Dr. 
Johnson admires the “artful intro- 
duction of the name, which,” con- 
tinues he, “‘ is inserted with a pecu- 
diar felicity.” Pope’s vanity is well 
known, and we have here a specimen 
of the “ peculiar felicity” with which 
this vanity is indulged, since he has 
taken care that the name of the poet 
aud “ lov'd friend,” shall be equally 
conspicuous with that of the noble 
personage whose virtues he endeavours 
to perpetuate. ‘ 

“To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art! 

draw near, 
Here lies the friend most low’d, the son 
most dear : 
Who vot igi joy, but friendship might 
ivide, 
Or gave his father grief, but when he dy’d. 
How vain his reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot 


speak. ; 

Oh let thy. once-lov’d friend inscribe thy 
Stone, 

And with a father’s sorrow mix his own !” 


Univensat Mac. Vou. XL 
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Harcourt in 1749, and who being ac- 
cidentally drowned in his park, at 
Nuneham in 1777, was succeeded ‘in 
his titles and estate by his son the Jate 
and second Earl. The late Earl Har- 
court was born August 1, 1736, and at 
the general election in 1761, was-re- 
turned one of the members of parlia- 
ment for the borough of St. Alban's: 
in 1786 he was created doctor of civil 
law in this university, and in 1790 was 
appointed master of the horse to her 
Majesty, in which office he continued 
to his decease. His lordship was a 
great admirer of the arts, in which he 
was well skilled, and tothe ptofessors 
of which he was a liberal patron and 
protector: he was of polished manners, 
and possessed an amiable disposition ; 
fond of literature, and much respected 
among the refined circles of life. 
Partial to retirement, he spent as much 
of his time as possible at Nuneham, 
where his kind attention to his tenants 
was extreme, and his generosity to the 

oor unbounded. He married in 1765, 
Elizabeth, daughter of G. Venables 
Vernon, Lord Vernon, by whom he 
has left no issue. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Agricultural expedition and skill.— 
Lately Mr. Edmunds, of the Build- 
ings, near Oswestry, in his 5Sd year, 
undertook to sow eight bushels of 
barley (464 quarts) in one hour; a 
task which was performed by him 
with ease in 58 minutes and a half, in 

resence of many sespectable neigh- 

ours. This quantity he threw over 
2a. 2r. 6p. of land: a correspondent 
writes “can say, that I never saw 
= sewed with greater nicety in my 
ife, it really is as regular as if it had 
been pricked.” If, then, a person at 
such an age can scatter that quantity 
of seed, in so short a time, over so 
large a surface, how much more ought 
to be performed by the rustic in the 
prime of life. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The execution of Mary Bateman, 
a disciple of Joanna Southcott, at 
Leeds, and the late pretended predic- 
tion which induced a number of per- 
sons to leave Bath on Good Friday 
last, has absolutely drawn forth a 
serious apology for Joanna Southcott, 
from a respectable clergyman of the 
church of England, a known disciple 


of her's, who acknowledges: that the 
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late infamous Mary Bateman “‘ Aap- 
pened to have a seal,” 

** It is true,” he says, ** Mary Bate- 
man had a seal, but her wicked and 
diabolical conduct can no more in 
justice be ascribed to Joanna South- 
cott, than the wicked and diabolical 
conduct of Judas could in justice be 
ascribed to our blessed Lord, because 
he was one of his disciples; and this 
the wise will understand, though the 
wicked will not. 

** Having thus,” he says, “* cleared 
up the charges against Joanna South- 
cott, I shall give a short sketch of her 
divine mission, which is to warn the 
world of the second coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to destroy Satan’s king- 
dom of misery, evil, and woe, and to 
establish his own glorious kingdom of 
love and peace upon earth for 1000 
years, as promised Rev. xx. when HE 
will reign IN sprRi1T among the chil- 
dren of men, during that period be- 
fore ihe General Judgment. 

** Her writings only lead those who 
will follow their directions to the 
Scriptures of Truth, and point out 
HOW the promises and prophesies 
of that golden book, the Bible, will 
be fulfilled and accomplished, and 
demonstrate irresistibly that the king- 
doms of this world will soon become 
the kingdom of the living God, and 
He will reign for ever aud ever! ll- 
lustrious era! thine it is to close the 
long series of preparation which Pro- 
vidence has been carrying on from 
the first of time! Thine to fulfil the 
wishes of the worthy and devout of 
every age and every clime! ‘Thine 
to recover man from depredations 
and dishonour! Thine to consum- 
mate the mission, and to adorn with 
its brighest honours, the crown of 
the Saviour of the world! Thine 
to vindicate the government, glority 
the perfections, and illystrate the all- 
bounteous character of the God of 
Love! ‘Thy approach, glad period, 
will be hailed by myriads of tntelli- 
gent beings, who, animated by thee 
with a celestial glow of devotion, will 
five expression to their raptuses in 
the long suspended song of angels,— 
*Glory to God in the highest—on 
earth, peace—Good-will towards men.’ 

“Tuomas Paitip Fotey, 
“ Rector of Oldswinford.” 
** Worcestershire, April 1809.” 
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On Tuesday, May 16, between 7 
and 8 o'clock, a well-dressed man, 
apparently labouring under a severe 
paroxysm of the tooth-ache, knocked 
at the door of Mr. Massey, dentist, on 
Redcliff-hill, Bristol, and asked if he 
was at home? On being answered jn 
the negative by his daughter, a young 
woman about 18, he enquired if there 
was any other person at home who 
could take out his tooth? She told 
him there was not a soul in the house 
but herself. ‘* That is exactly as | 
wished,” said the villain ; and locking 
the door, insisted upon her shewing 
where her father’s money was kept; 
at the same time threatening her with 
instant murder if she made the least 
noise or resistance. Trembling with 
apprehension, she shewed him a bu- 
reau, the lock of which he picked, and 
took from it about 404. He then 
pocketed all the silver spoons, &e. he 
could meet with; but either not satis- 
fied with his plunder, or to prevent 
detection, he knocked the poor girl 
down, and beat her so unmercifully 
as almost to deprive her of life. He 
afterwards effected his escape. 


SUFFOLK. 


The following is the manner of pre- 
aring the Swedish turnip for cows, 
ately practised to great advantage in 

this county. 

We consider that much merit is 
due, in bringing forward, thus pub- 
licly, an article so essentially neces- 
sary to human subsistence, since it 
serves to establish more generally, 
as a matter of fact, what many had 
before considered as doubtful—it 
has given us a convincing proof, 
that turnips, of a descriptions, do 
not universally, in a greater or less 
degree, injure the flavour of our milk 
and butter; for to this assertion the 
Swedish turnip is an exception, in 3 
most decided point of view, and not 
only so, but we much doubt whether 
any other vegetable we cultivate pos- 
sesses the quality of contributing to 
those necessaries of life, in the same 
season, and for so great a length of 
time, so much excelleuce. 

It appears that the management of 
these cows is most simple and easy— 
they are fed on hay, good oat straw, 
and Swedish turnips ; but, it ought to 
be observed, that a degree of care and 
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neatness is necessary in preparing 
those turnips for thein. ; 

In the first place, they are drawn 
about the end of February, or begin- 
ning of March, laid in ridges or heaps 
of one or two loads each, and left on 
the land for two or three wecks; they 
are then carted away to some conve- 
nient place, their tops and tails cut off 
clean, and piled on a heap, where they 
are kept as free from soil or dust as 
possible. It is adviseable also, that 
the operation of topping and tailing 
be done in a yard apart from that 
where the cows are fed, for should 
they eat any of the tops, this excel- 
Jence of flavour in the milk and but- 
ter will be deteriorated considerably. 
The mode of thus preparing these 
turnips deserves particular attention. 
‘The drawing them from the land at 
the time they ave in their’most com- 
pact state,thencedepriving them of the 
absorptign, ifit.may be so called, the 
new or vernal sap of the soil, a dimi- 
nution of that important matter does 
not take place, as from au opposite 
course of management would be the 
result, to the no small injury of the 
crop. In this state, too, they keep 
much longer, and moreover, which is 
of no less importance, the turnips are 


in themselves more autritive, as would 


appear from the superior quality of 


the butter produced, tor by pang 


thus exposed to the air, and detache 
from the soil, a cousiderable portion 
of aqueous moisture is carried off by 
natural evaporation, which would 
otherwise add to the quantity of our 
dairies, but not the quality, as we find 
to be the case in feeding cows ‘with 
those which have been recently 
drawn. 

Two very curious young rooks are 
now in full feather.in Ickworth Park, 
which have white heads and beaks, 
white wings, and also white legs. 

On Saturday, May 18, about 12 
o'clock, 4 fire broke out upon the 
premises of Mr. Isaac Norris, of Wim- 
bish Green, about four miles from 
Thaxted, which consumed the dvwel- 
ling-house, brewhouse, barn, stables, 
and other outhouses. The fire com- 
municated to a cottage belonging to 
Mrs. Reddington, of Chiswell, full 30 
tods off, which was also completeiy 
destroyed. 
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SURREY. 

The meeting of the Surrey Agri- 
cultural Society, on the Ist instant. 
drew to Guildford a very respectable 
assemblage of the nobility, gentry, 
and farmers of the county; and from 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and various 
other parts of the kingdom. ,The 
show of cattle, though not large, was 
sufficient to evince a high spirit of 
improvement, particularly in the Me- 
rino breed and its crosses. The prizes 
were adjudged as follows: 

To Mr. Coles for the best South- 
down ram, five guineas. 

To Mr. Ryde, for: the three best 
Southdown ewes, five guineas. 

To Mr. Sumner, for the best Me- 
rino Down ram, five guineas. 

To Mr. John Smallpiece, for the 
best cart stallion, five guineas. 

To Mr. Goldhawk, for the best pig, 
five guineas. 

Also to Mr. Bennet, of Farnham, 
for his machine for sowing grain 
broadcast, ten guineas. 

And to the same person, for his ma- 
chine for sowing turnips or grass 
seeds broadcast, ten guineas, 

The ploughing match produced an 
interesting and instructive competi- 
tion between ploughs of various de- 
scriptions; and afforded some of the 

loughmen the opportunity of ex- 

Haiting considerable adroitacss.— 
Seventeen started for the prizes. 

The first, of ten guineas, was ad- 
judged to Mr. Woods, of Aldsworth, 
Sussex; and the same gentleman, be- 
ing also the inventor of the successful 
implement, was entitled to the addi- 
tional premium of five guineas. 

His ploughman also received three 
gavineas. 

Mr. R. Boughton gained the prize 
of five guineas. 

And his ploughman, two guineas. 

Sir Mark Wood also received for 
his oxen exhibited in the ploughing 
match, five guineas. 

At four o'clock, about one bundred 
sat down to an excellent plain dinner, 
at the White Hart; where the com- 
pany was again reminded of the Anglo 
Merino breed of sheep, by a number 
of excellent specimens of the mutton. 
The members of the county headed 
the two tables, and the day closed, 4s 
it a spent, to general satisfaction, 

sQ9e2 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died.) At Birmingham, in the 62d 
year of his age, George Croft, D.D. 
formerly Fellowof University College, 
Oxford, .Preacher of the Bampton 
Lectures in 1786, Vicar of Arncliffe, 
and Rector of Thwing, in the county 
of York, late Head Master of Brewood 
School, Staffordshire, and for the last 
18 years Lecturer of St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham.—To great classical learning 
he added a considerable knowledge of 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, ahd some 
modern languages, and an extensive 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical law. 
He made himself known in the lite- 
rary world by several publications on 
theology, politics, and ethics. By,all 
who knew him in private life, he was 
highly esteemed for his integrity, his 
hospitality, his constancy and ardour 
as a friend, .his kind and anxious at- 
tention as 4 counsellor of the poor, 
and his most amiable disposition as a 
father.and a husband. ‘He was a man 
of decided character, and firmly at- 
tached to the cant of Church and King; 
he. yiewed, with a jealous eye, any 
dissent from printhples which he con- 
sidered to be those of the British Con- 
-Stitution, and his zeal prompted him 
to a rigidity in church discipline, of 
which there are but few examples, 
and which men of moderate sentiments 
censured as bordering on ilfiberality. 
He was, however, universally allowed 
to be sincere in his professions, and 
the suavity of his manners conciliated 


(Mav 


the affections of those who could not 
subscribe to his creed, and were’ not 
convinced by his arguments, His 
remains were interred in a vault, in 
St. Martin’s church, in this town, and 
a considerable concourse of his pa- 
rishioners witnessed the funeral ser- 
vice, which was performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Curtis. 


WALES. 


The Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures,and Commerce, 
have adjudged to Dr. Thackeray, of 
Chester, their gold medal, for having 
planted passion of 200 acres of land, 
with about 1,300,000 trees of different 
sorts, in the counties of Denbigh and 
Merioneth. 


Longevity.—In the retired parish of 
Lianbedr,imthe isle of Anglesea,there 
is now living @ woman of the name 
of Winifred Rees, who has attained 
the patriarchal age ‘of 119 years and 
nearly seven months; she enjoys the 
undisturbed lease of a cottage, in 
which she has resided 105 years.— 
She is blessed with the perfect use of 
all her mental faculties; her eyes he- 
ing as good as they were when she was 
in her 50th year; and strange as it 
may seem, has scarcely a grey hair on 
her head, —On the 27th of March, 
she walked the distance of eight miles 
and back, to a relative’s cottage, 
bringing home with her a parcel 
which weighed upwards of 22Ibs. 


. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


ApriIL.19, to May 


23, 1800, inclusive. 


{Extracted from the London Gazette. }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


A DAMS T. High-street, Southwark, 

innholder, (Williams, Cursitor str.). 
Ayres J. Stratford, coal-merchant, (Robin- 
son, Lincoln’s-Inn). Ashton T. Stamford, 
linen-draper, (Jackson and Co. Stamford). 
Andrews J. Manchester, inn-keeper, 
(Cooper and Co. Southampton-buildings). 
Alger 8. C. Gracechurch-street, porkman, 
(Oldman, St. Swirhin’s-lane). 


Bayley J. High-street, Shadwell, ship- 
breaker, (Chapman, St. Mildred’s-court). 
Barber S, Stapenhill, Derby, tanner, 
(Cooper and Co, Chancery-lane), Bouth 


W. Carlisle, grocer, (Hodgson, Clement's 
Inn). Bright T. Westbury-upon-Seven, 
corn-dealer, (Chilton, Exchequer-office, 
Lincoln’s-Inn). Bowes W. Newport, Isle 
of Wight, ironmonger, (Worsley, New- 
port). Broad J. Vine-street, Pedlar’s-acre, 
dealer and chapman, (Rogers and Son, 
Manchester - buildings). Bonner F. H. 
Fleet-street, stationer, (Young and Co. 
Essex-street). Bolton R.and G. Wigan, 
Lancaster, spirit - merchants, (Gaskell, 
Wigan). Balls J. Great Yarmouth, draper, 
(Hanrott and Co. Lincoln’s-Inn), Brain Ww. 
Sutton-street, plane-maker, (Allen, Cat- 
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jsle-street). Barton J. Stockport, cotton- 
spinner, (Willis, Warnford-court). Ben- 
ton G. and J. Birmingham, jewellers, 
Devon and Co. Gray*s-Inn-square), Blun- 
dell J. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, Insurance- 
broker, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
Bamber J.. Ormskirk, Lancaster, wine- 
merchant, (Blackstock,St.Mildred’s-court). 
Barton J. West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
brewer, (Drake, Old Fish-street). Ban- 
nister W. Romford, baker, ( Butting, Bart- 
Jett’s-buildings). Bryan J. MerthyrTydvill, 
Glamorgan, brewer, (Bleasdale and Co. 
NewInn). Bogg J. Mansfield, innkeeper, 
(Bovill, New-Bridge-street). Berry C. sen. 
and Rochester R.’ Norwich, booksellers, 
(Windus and Co. Chancery-Jane). 


Coldwell T. Wakefield, dealer and chap- 
man, (Evens, Hatten-garden). Cox T. 
Great Yarrouth, corn and coal-merchant, 
(Peacock, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields.) Capes G 
Gainsburgh, wharfinger, (Exley and Co. 
Furnival’s-Inn). Cooper J. Irlams 0’ th’ 
Eight, Lancaster, victualler, (Foulkes and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn). Cock J. D. and. Pitchers 
). Norwich, liquor-merchants, (Windus 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Colekin W. 
‘and J. Coventry, grocers, (Fielder, Duke- 
street). Clarke R. Whitechapel, (Tyler, 
Bedford-street). Carter J.C. Clapham, 
mason, (Marshn, Church-row). Chap- 
man E, Tunbridge Wells, carpenter, 
(Cunoingham, New-North-street). Charl- 
ton C. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, 
(Bacon, Soutbamptoun-street). Coilison T. 
Southampton-row, cabinet-maker, (Vin- 
cent, Bedford-street). Chenu D. Great 
Queen-street, French stove-manufacturer, 
(A’Beckett, Broad-street). Clay M. South 
Shields, linen-draper, (Ross and Co. New 
Boswell-court). Charlton W.J. Molyneux- 
street, Edgware-road, (Gale and Son, Bed- 
fyrd-strect). Clarke R. Tooley-street, 
cheesemonger, ( Wiletson, Furnival’s-Inn). 
Chiffence E. Sarum, Wilts, musical-instru- 
ment-seller, (Luximore, Red-Lion-square). 


- Dalkin R. South Shields, merchant, 
(Biand, Racquet-court). Danson R. Gol- 
gate in Ellel, Lancashire, coal-merchant, 
(Bleasdale and Co. New-Inn). Dyke S.J. 
Percival-street, grocer, (Pringle, Greville- 
street). Dent J. Shelton, money-scrivener, 
(Wilson, King’s-Bench-walks}. Danson 
W. Lancaster, woollen-draper), (Blake- 
lock and Co. Elm-court) Davidson J. 
East-India-Chambers, merchant, (Wilde, 
jun. Castle-street). 

Empsom E. Bowling-stieet, victualler, 
(Shepherd, Hyde-street). Edney J. High 
Holboru, cheesemonger, (Bryant, Copthall- 
court). Earle W. Edmond-street, St. 
Pancras, (Eves, Chapel-Street, Bedford- 
row). Eaton J. Godstone, farmer, (Dyne, 
Serjeant’s-Inn). 
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Fleet J. St.Peter’sCheesehill, Southamp- 
ton, miller, (Bacon, Southampton-street). 
Fowler W. Distaff-lane, wine-merchant, 
(Warrand, Castle-court). 


Greenway O., J.T., and F. H. Bristol, 
stone- masons, (Evans, Hatton.garden). 
Gillespie W . Basinghall-street, tailor, (Van- 
dercom and Co. Bush-lane). Gorton J. 
Manchester, merchant, (Milne and Co. 
Temple). Giles W. Southampton-street, 
(Brace, New-Buswell-court). Gamble W. 
Liverpool, linen-merchant, (Blackstock, 
St. Mildred’s-court). 


Hankin J. Holloway, builder, (Abbott, 
Spa-fields). Hughes D. Bangor, Carnar- 
von, druggist, (Edmunds, Exchequer-Of- 
fice), Hart A. H. Houndsditch, broker, 
(Henson, Dorset-street). Heath R. Warn- 
ford-court, merchant, (Adams, Old Jewry). 
Hart G. Stamford-street, horse - dealer, 
(Epsom, Lambeth- road). Henshall S, 
Newman-street, shop- keeper, (Stokes, 
Golden square). Halliday J. Bathestreet, 
St. Luke, coal-merchant, (Palmer and ‘Co. 
Copthall-court). Hawkins T. Bristol, 
grocer, (James, Gray’s-Inn). 


Jones W. Woolwich, tailor, (Moore, 
Woolwich). Jackson P. Manchester, 
smallware-manufacturer, (Cooper and Co. 
Southampton-buildings). Jones M. other- 
wise Jones M. Levy, Swansea, grocer, 
(James, Gray’s-Inn-square). Jacobs J 
Wentworth-street, glass-cutter, (Harris 
and Son, Castle-street). Jackson E. and S, 
Bilston, Stafford, japanners, (Hunt, Surrey- 
street). 


Kitton S. R. Holt, Norfolk, printer, 
(Taylor, Norwich). Knight G. Holloway, 
Middlesex, builder, (Kibblewhite and Co. 
Gray's Inn-place). 

Lea T. Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk, 
inn-holdet, (Giles, Great Shire-lanc), 
Lewis A. Banbury, mercer, (Harvey, 
Cursitof-street). Lewis G White-Lion- 
street, victualler, (Mawley, Dorset-street ). 
Lobban J. Great Wild-streer, coach-plate- 
founder, (Sloper and.Co. Montagu-street). 
Lowe A. Hoxton, builder, (Burn, Cole- 
man-street). Loison A. Great Castle-str. 
wine-merchant, (Wadeson ang Co. Austin- 
Friars), Lewis J. Upper East Smithfeid, 
needle-maker, (Hail, Coleman-street). 


Marshall W. Patcrnoster-row, Spital- 
fields, cheesemonger, (Michell, Union- 
court). Moggtidge H. Fieet-street, boot- 
maker, (Higden and Co. Curriers’-hall). 
Mordue J. Wall’s-end, Northumberland, 
ship-owner, (Meggison, Hoetton-garden). 
Melson J. Spitalfields, furniture-broker, 
(Eyles, St. George’s-court, John-street). 
Munt W. Portgea, plasterer; (Shelton, 
Sessions-house, Old Bailey}. 
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Newcomb Q.: Holles-strect, upholsterer, 
(Allen, Carlisle-street). : 


Patterson G. Hertford, merchant, (Edge, 
Essex-street). Paty T. Lime-street, mer- 
chant, -(Mason, St. Michael's Church- 

ard). Pinney J. Bury-street, tailor, 
Freame, Great Queen sireet). Pawlett W. 
Great Windmill-street, victualler, (Crosse, 
New-Inn). Pratt G. Manchester, hatter, 
(Bousfield, Bouverie-street) © Price W. 
Cardiff, Glamorganshire, shop- keeper, 
(Sweet, King’s- Bench-walks). © Parsons J. 
sen. and Parsons J. jun. Ludgate-hill, 
booksellers, (Glenn, Garlick-hill). 


Riddiqugh R. Liverpool, “inn - keeper, 
(Manley and Co. Temple). Rowland J. 
Greystock-place, Fetter-lane, carpenter, 
(Allas, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry). 
Read J. Beckington, clothier, (Ellis, Hat- 
ton-garden). Ratcliffe J. Manchester, 
baker, (Edmunds, Exchequer Office of 
Pleas). 


Slater W. Westgate-Moor, Wake- 
field, corn-factor, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 
Sarqui A.J. Bury-street, merchant, (Pearce 
and Son, St. Swithin’s-lane). Skilbeck J. 
Huddersfield, merchant, (Sykes and Co. 
New-lun). Sullings S. Little Coggershall, 
Essex, maltster, (Warne, Broad-street). 
Scott J. North Shields, grocer, (Meggison, 
Hatton-garden) Spring R. Caistor, Lin- 
coln, mercer, (Leigh and Co. New Bridge- 
street). Seager S. P. Maidstone, dealer and 
chapman, (Debary and Co. Temple). 
Smith T. Brandon, Suffalkwine-merchant, 
(Ayeten, Gray’s-Inn). Spencer J. High- 
street, Mile End, victualler, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). Stuart P. Fleet-street, printer, 
(Dixon and Co. Paterngster- row). 
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Taylor J. Brown’s- Jane, Spitalfields, 
baker, (Palmer, Allsop’s building). Towel! 
J. Tetney, victualler, (Tucker, Bartlet:’s. 
buildings) Tharme 8. Stone, Stafford, 
corn-dealer, (Barbor, Fetter-lane), Tuthill 
C. Norwich, merchant, (Windus and Co, 
Chancery-lane). i 

Webb T. Hereford, flax-dresser, (Edt, 
Abchurch-lane). West T. Charter-house- 
street, money-scrivener, (Pullen, Fore-str.) 
Wetherby T. Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
ironmenger, (Palmer and Co, Copthall- 
court). Wilkinson T. and Wighton J. 
Cateaton-street, woollen-drapers, (Adams, 
Old Jewry). Watts W. Compton Bishop, 
Somerset, inn- keeper, (Blakes, Cook’s- 
court, Carev-street), Wight W. Great 
Barr, Stafford, dealer and chapman, (Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-Inn-square). Weildon I: Copt- 
hall-court, packer, (Bryant, Copthall- 
court), Wheeler T. St Andrew’s-hill, 
glass-cutter, (Gregson and Co. Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street) Wall C Frith-street, 
man’s-mercer, (Hodgson, Clement’s-Inn), 
Wilson J. Beak - street, man’s - nfercer, 
(Dixon, Nassau-street). Wyatt D. Snow- 
hill, shoe-maker, (Mawley, Dorset-street). 
Woollen M. Sheffield, butcher, (Blagrave 
and Co. Symond's-Inn). Ward T. King- 
ston-upon-Hull, merchant, (Rosser and 
Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). Wilt T. Shafi’s- 
court, chapman. Walker J. Fast Ardsley, 
York, malister, (Smith, Pump-court). 
Walton T. Shefiield, linen-draper, ( Battye, 
Chancery-lane). Weaver W. and Holt J. 
Spring-gardens, patent musical instrument- 
makers, (Vincent, Bedford-strect). 

Yates W. Sherrard-street, army-accvu- 
trement-maker, (Kirkman, Cloak-lane). 
Young A. Stamford, brewer, (Harvey, 
Lainb’s-Conduit-place), 





K, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY. SHARES, &c. &c. 


London Dock Stock, 1212. per cent. 

West-India ditio, 1751. ditto, 

Past-India ditto, 129/. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 155/, ditto. 

‘Grand Junetion Canal Shares, 165/. per 
share ' 

Grand Surrey ditto, 807. ditto. 

Kennett and Avon ditto, 207. ditto. 

‘Globe Fire and Life Assurance Shares, 1181. 

Albion ditto, 584. per share 

Hope ditto, 6s. per share prem. 

Eagle ditto, par. 

Atlas ditro, par 

Ampesial Fire Assurance, 65/. per share 

‘Kent ditto, 60/. per share. 


L. Worre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 


May 20, 1809. 
London Assurance Shipping, 211. pr. share 
Kock Life Assurance, 4s, to 5s. per shate 

prem 

‘Commercial Road Stock, 1202. per cent. 
Lordon Institution, 844. per share 
Surrey ditto, par (prem. 
South London Water Works, —I per share 
Rast London ditto, 551. ditto, 
West Middlesex ditto, 124. 12s ditto. 
Golden Lane Brewery, 777. per share 
British Ale Brewery, 4/. per share prem. 
Cousvitutional Ale Brewery, par. 
Kent Water- Works, 122. per share prem. 
Tavistock Mining Canal, 1001, per share. 
Sosith Lushington Mine, 150/. ditto, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

HE Whieats that had been materially checked by the frosts gnd the cold and con- 

stant rains, have been considerably advanced by the late fine weather “Barley 
seed has drawn to.a close, after a most tedious interruption, occasioned by continued 
storms in April, particularly in Norfolk and Suffolk.—The sowing of spring grain being 
finished, promises to turn out well; together with carrots‘and turnips. The old stock 
of the Jatter being consumed, very little fat stock remains upon the hands of the graziers ; 
hence the high price of beasts.—The lambing season, generally speaking, has been most 
favourable and prolific —W ool continues to look upwards —The cultivation of lucerne 
is rapidly extending in Norfolk, and in some parts of Suffolk, has lately been mowed 
to great advantage. 

The great utility of Swedish turnips in feeding of milch cows was pointed out and 
strongly recommended by Mr. Lindley, in a paper published four years ago, and had 
that been followed up by the exertions of the owners of dairies in general, we hesitate 
not'to say, We might have had a rich supply of butter, equal in quality to any. How- 
ever, several specimens of the Swedish turnip butter, from the dairy of Mr. Ives, of 
Catton, in Norfolk, have lately been exhibited at the dinner-tables of the principal inns 
inthe city of Norwich, &c. . " ; 

Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4¢,8d. to 5s 6d ;-—Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 
5s, 8d.;—Lamb, 63. 6d. to 7s. 6d. ;—-Veal, 4s. 8d. to 68. ;—Pork, 4s, 8d. to 6s. 


Middlesex, May 25. - 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OAL MEAL per Boll of 1 40lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May 13, 1809. 
INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 

















































































































































Wheat -kye Barley | Oats Whea} Rye | Barley) Oats. 
s. djg. djs. s a. s. dfs. a.) 8. as. d. 
Middsx.| 96 7} 57 9] 45 2] 37 4)0ssex ........) 86 ¢t! 48 0; 45 6136 4 
Surrey | 93 4, 56 0} 46 6) 41 4iKents,.....00) 84 O) 62 0,44 A157 5 
Hertford] 86 4149 0| 48° 4135 SjlSusex ......1 84 0 ' $4 6/569 
Bedford | 89: 6 45 4157 10Suffolk ....../ 88 9] | 44 0133 9 
Huntin.| 89 0 44 8/355 OfCambridge ....) 88 5} 56 8] 41 4/26 °°2 
Northa.| 93 0°70 0} 49 10) 36 2}\Norfolk ......} 89 10] 53 0} 39 6) ——~ 
Rutland| 98 0 b2 0] 38 OffLincoin .,....] 92 6170 41 46 g/a8 9 
Leicest.| 94.°7] 54 7) 50 2154 40York ........| 86 §)- j 41 1150 40 
Notting 93 8} 71. 5} 53 0) S4 2hDurham ......) 94 ti—— 02 7 
Derby | 98 8 55 3} 37 4{|Northumberland} 84 1068 O45 11/51 4 
Stafford |100 0 53 0} 34 11fCumberland ../104 1) 67 0} 48 7)81 10 
Salop | 95 4| 68 4) 50 2) S4 SiiWestmorland. ./116 2] 80 0} 52 9185 0 
Herefor| 86 10) 48 0] 42. 5) 35 4HLancaster ....;100 7|/———~ 49 933° 2 
Wor'st.| 91 8 51 5) at SChester ......) 90 8 52 4) ae 
Warwie| 95 2! 56 2} 41. OWPline ......../106 1—-——| 59 995 6 
Wilts 84 Dia] 43 2) 59 2ANDendigh = ...,/100 7 pen 49 5:29 19 
Berks G5 Qh——_—_——| 46 8) 42. OfjAnglesea...... 142,025 O 
Oxford | 93 5 45 6) 40 4}iCarnarvon ....) 97 0 | 48 4,29 8 
Bucks | 95 © Ue! 45 2} 41 OB Werioneth ....) 95° 5 47 626 6 
Brecon | 91 1) 64 0] 46 4) 25 BbiCardigan......| 92 6 49 017 8 
Montgo. 98 11 43 11} 37 O}}Pembroke ....) 76 1(/-————}| 42 4,20 0 
Radnor.} 92 0 42 7129 7iCarmarthen....) 95 2 43 4/22 6 
Glamorgan ...., 92° 5 52 0128 0 
—_—— Gloucester ,...| 96 6 50 4 — 
Somerset...... 90 1 43 827° 4 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....|'94 11 a. 
Wheat 92s. 10d.; Rye Gls 8d.; Barleyf[Devon........| 89 : 9 28 1 
46s. 1id.; Oats u2s 1id.; Beansf}Cornwall .....] 93 ¢ 42 4/26 4 
62s.2d.; Pease 59s. 3d; Oatmealf{Dorset........| 88€ 44 11) ——— 
50s. Od. Mante \ a <is<s oe a 46. 8187 -U 
BILL of MORTALIFPFY, from APRIL19, to MAY 21, 1809. 
CBRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 184] 460 and 70-146 


Males 958 , | Males, 8942 ,. 

Females ed 1905 | Females soe ues 

Whereof have died under two years old 498 
[4s.84. 


5 and 10 - 71470 and 80 -135 
10 and 20 - 58} 80 and 90 - 42 
20 and 80 - 97490 andlOB~ 6 
30 and 40 - 140 ' 





-- Between 


Peck Loaf, 45:11. 45.11d. 45.114. 4s.8d. 
Salty 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


40 and 40 - 179 
50 and 60 - 148 
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